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THE OUTLOOK. 


R. GLADSTONE has refased to mutilate his 

Home Rule scheme for Ireland by modifying it 
80 as to bring it downto the level of the half-way 
measures which have proved so disastrous in the past. 
He has chosen to stand or fall on a general legislative 
scheme which looks to a permanent settlement of the 
Jrish difficulties. The reault of his action is to make 
the passage of the legislation doubtful in the present 
House of Commons. So far as present indications 
afford ground for judgment, the bill is likely to 
be defeated. The situation in England may be 
summed up ina word. The great mass of Liberals 
are with Mr. Gladstone, and a large number of 
the Liberal leaders are opposed to him, As usual, 
the people have more faith in political princi- 
ples than the politicians. If the bill is defeated, 
there will be a dissolution of Parliament and new 
élections, probably in July. The peculiarities of 
such @ conflict have already been pointed out in 
these columns. The result of, it cam hardly be 


English people, and the Liberal leaders who have 
separated themselves will lose enormously in per- 
sonal influence and prestige. Mr. Chamberlain, it 
is safe to say, is putting his whole political future in 
very serious peril by the course he is taking. 





It is difficult to gain or to convey an intelligible idea 
of the state of affairs in Greece. If Russia has been 
holding out hopes of support to Delyannis, she has 
evidently failed him in the time of need, and he has 
gone out of office rather than advise disarmament. 
Ip the meantime the King is endeavoring to organize 
a temporary Ministry for the purpose, apparently, 
oi executing the will of the Great Powers in the 
matter of dissrmament. A Ministry formed for that 
purpose will be necessarily temporary, so strong is 
public sentiment and so impatient are the Greeks of 
foreign interference. Meanwhile the allied fleet 
remains in Greek waters, and Europe waits to see 
what the next move will be. 


The Depretis Ministry in Italy has fairly broken 
down. It started with grest promise of reform ; it 
ends in a universal disgust at its inaction and use- 
lessness. Italy suffers not only from the political 
indifference of the voters, and from the many and 
bitter divisions which divide public men into small 
local sections, but from almost every kind of inter- 
nal mismanagement. It was this general adminis- 
trative inefficiency which Depretis loudly promised 
to reform, and which he bas utterly failed even to 
modify. Sixty-five per cent. of the annual income 
of charitable institutions in Italy is spent in mere 
administration ; accounts are rarely made public ; 
and the funds are generally used for the benefit of 
the rich rather than the poor. The working classes 
and the peasantry are bitterly opposed to the Minis- 
try because it has failed to secure even primary 
legislation for the benefit of the working classes. 
89 obvious and necessary a right as the claim of the 
injured workingman, in cases of accident, upon the 
proprietor has failed to be recognized by law. The 
penal code remains as it was, although full of anom- 
alies and injustice ; and the communal and provin- 
cial laws, which were to be modified, are untouched 
on the statute books. To this must now be added 
the further responsibility for the loss of the Italian 
scientific expedition which was sent out under 
Count Porro into the Somalicountry. It is reported 
that the entire expedition has been destroyed. The 
feeling of antagonisu: to the Ministry is now so 
general that Depretis has dissolved the Ohambers 
and appealed to the country. 


The elections take place late in the present month, 
and for the first time under the present Government 
of Italy the Catholic party will take part in an 
election under clerical direction. This fact makes 
still more clear the line of policy which the present 
Pope is pursuing, and the results of which have been 
reported from time to time in these columns. Having 
come to a good understanding with Germany, Spain, 
and Ireland, and having made every effort to con- 
ciliate France, Leo XIII. will not be guilty of the 
inconsistency of maintaining the absurd attitude 
toward the Italian Government which imposed upon 
his predecessor practical imprisonment in the 
Vatican. He is evidently preparing for such a recon- 
ciliation with the Italian Government as will re- 
lieve the situation of its unnaturalness and un- 
certainty, and provide a rational basis for the 
exi-tence of the two centers of authority in Rome. 
In the nature of things the antagonism could not be 
kept up long. Two sets of officials of the same 
blood, inheritors of the same traditions, residents of 
the same city, with common education, interests, and 
prospects, related to each other in every possible 
way, could not long stand apart. As a matter of 
fact, with the single exception of the Pope, the 
line of demarkation has already become invisible. 
The officials of the Vatican and of the Quirinal are 








doubtful. Mr. Gladstone will be supported by the 


——a 


distant when the Pope will emerge from his seclusion, 
and there will be a public reconciliation between the 
head of the Church and the King of Italy. Leo XIII. 
has not disappointed the expectations of those who 
believed he would inaugurate a wiser and more in- 
telligent policy than his predecessor. He evidently 
sees the folly of attempting to mop up the ocean of 
modern progress, and does not intend to make the 
attempt. Within the past few montbs he has in- 
dicated in many ways an entire change of attitude 
toward the Italian Government. He has accepted an 
annual Government subsidy for Catholic missions, 
he has directed the bishops to submit to the Italian 
Government which now pays them thei: salaries, he 
has removed the Archbishop of Bologna because of 
his antagonism to the Government, and three new 
cardinals have lately been appointed in responze to 
the requestof King Humbert. On the popular side, 
the Italian Chambers have lately exempted young 
missionaries and ecclesiastical students from military 
service; and when the new Ohamber mects, the 
Government will propose the restoration of a part of 
the sequestrated property of the Church. All these 
facta are significant of the remarkable conversion of 
the Papacy to a recognition of the spirit of the age. 





The Cullom Inter-State Commerce bill has passed 
the Senate by a vote almost unanimous. The carry- 
ing out of its nrovisions is intrusted to a Commission 
to bs appointed by the President and Senate. This 
Commission is to consist of five persons, whose salary 
is fixed at $7,500 each. The first commiesioners hold 
office for two, three, four, five, and six years respect- 
ively; fature commissioners for six years. The 
Commission is authorized to investigate all com- 
plainis made against any common carrier of inter- 
State commerce, and its findings are prima facie 
evidence in all judicial proceedings. This provision 
very justly throws the burden of proof upon the 
railroads. Whenever any common carrier shall refuse 
obedience to the Commission, the Commission shall 
apply to the United States Circuit Oourt, sitting in 
equity, and the Court shall hear and determine the 
matter on short notice, and without the formal 
proceedings of ordinary suits. For such purposes 
the Circuit Courts shall be deemed always in session. 
The bill prohibits all rebates and drawbacks, requires 
that all charges shall be reasonable, and that all 
persons shall be charged alike for services rendered 
under substantially similar circumstances. Every 
common carrier subject to the bill shall submit to the 
Commission a complete schedule of rates, and the 
Commission may require the publication of these. 
The bill makes it unlawful to charge more for a 
shorter than for a longer haul over the same line, in 
the same direction, and from the same original point 
of departure, or to the same point of arrival. The 
qualifications were denounced by Senator Sherman as 
breaking down Ohio farmers in order to build up 
New York and Obicago. The friends of the railroads 
said the qualifications were necessary to the farming 
interests of the West. It was apparent that the 
cheap through rates are largely due to the competition 
of water transportation. Any common carrier who 
shall violate the provisions of the ‘‘long and short 
haul clause” shall be deemed guilty of extortion, and 
shall be liable to the peraon or persons injured for 
damages. But no fine is imposed nor exemplary 
damages awarded. 





This bill is conservative and cautious. It moves 
in the direction of governmental contro! of the great 
highways, and follows precedents which have already 
been set in several of the States. It is far lees radi- 
cal than the railway and canal traffic bill now pend- 
ing before the English Parliament, which confers 
large judicial powers upon the Railroad Oommission- 
ers, giving them authority to issue an injunction or 
a mandamus, to appoint a receiver, or to award 
damages—in short, to do anything which any other 





already on the best of terms, and the time is not far 


court of large jurisdiction is allowed to do, with an 
appeal from its decision only to the higher court. 
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The railroads will make a mistake if they contest the 
constitutionality or attempt to evade the provisions 
of this law. The authority of the Government to 
control inter-State commerce is tolerably well estab- 
lished, and the purpose of the people to exercise that 
authority is absolutely irresistible. The country is 
to be congratulated that the measure adopted is cau- 
tious and conservative. The attempt by a democracy 
to exercise such control is as yet experimental ; and 
where interests so large and affecting the entire 
community are concerned, it is far better to go too 
slow than too fast. There is at least good reason to 
believe that such a board of railroad commissioners 
will need no other authority than that created by 
public opinion, and that its recommendations, if 
just and reasonable, will have all the force and effect 
of law, while, since they have not the formal author- 
ity of law, the danger of opposition will be, if not 
wholly removed, at least greatly reduced. Experi- 
ence has, we think, also fully demonstrated that 
governmental control over railroads can be far more 
wisely exercised by a board of railroad commissioners 
than by any cast-iron laws adopted by the i egisla- 
ture, except such as embody a few very sinyple prin- 
ciples, like that embodied in the “shoit haul” 
clause. 





Some weeks since, The Christian Union, referring 
to the fishery question between the United States and 
Canada, told its readers that the refusal of the 
United States Senate to accede to President Cleve- 
land's proposition for a joint commission between 
England and the United States, and its implied 
though unexpressed threat to resort to retaliatory 
legislation if Canada did not do by our fishermen 
what we thought she ought to do, endangered those 
close and amicable relations which ought to exist 
between two peoples whose interests are so allied, 
and who are substantially one in everything except 
political organism. The speck of war then fore- 
told as possible has arisen above the horizon, though 
it is as yet a very small speck. A New England 
fishing vessel has been seized in Canadian waters on 
a charge of buying bait in a Canada port contrary 
to the laws of the old trcaty. The charge is said to 
be denied by the captain; but the vessel is in the 
hands of the Canadian authorities, and the question, 
both of fact and of law, will come before the Cana- 
dian Court of Admiralty for settlement. We are 
glad to see reports, which we trust are authentic, 
that the President does not intend to be swerved 
from his purpose to secure a settlement of all ques- 
tions at issue between the two countries by amicable 
negotiations. The proposition for a commission is, 
indeed, negatived ; but this does not prevent negotia- 
tions between the United States, by its accredited 
minister, and Great Britain for a new treaty, and 
this is said to be now the purpose of the Administra- 
tion. Sooner or later the question at issue must be 
settled by negotiation ; and the conditions for nego- 
tiation are always more favorable before than after 
blood has been heated by a war, even if it be only a 
war of words. The New York ‘ Herald’s” French 
correspondent reports that France is also interested 
fn the fishery question ; that its interests are identi- 
cal with those of the United States; that both 
countries claim the right to buy bait in Canadian 
ports, and to fish in waters from which both are 
now excluded; and he intimates that the French 
Government would be quite willing to unite with 
the United States in pressing for a treaty securing 
to both countries these privileges. We do not con- 
cern ourselves with the facts as to the seizure of the 
‘“‘David J. Adams,” nor with the interpretation of 
the present antiquated treaty. It is a fact that the 
Canadian and the United States Governments do 
not agree in its interpretation, and that alone is 
reason enough for amicable negotiations in order 
to secure a good understanding between the two 
countries. Whoever prevents such an understand- 
ing iz the enemy of both. 





On the 25th of May an important meeting of the 
Knights of Labor is to be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The object is to consider some important changes in 
the constitution of that body, which Mr. Powderly is 
busy in formulating. It is probable that this meet- 
ing will signalize either the death, the division, or 
the increased efficiency of this Order. There are 
two elements in it struggling for the mastery: the 
one conservative and peaceful, led by Mr. Powderly ; 
the other combative and revolutionary, led by Mr. 
Irons. Mr. Irons is understood to be a candidate for 
Mr. Powderly’s position; and though he assures the 
‘* Sun's” reporter that he is not pulling any wires 





for election, he coyly admits that ‘‘ Barkis is willin’.” 
If the Knights of Labor passes under the control of 
the elements which he represents, it is, as a labor 
orgatization, dead ; it will almost inevitably become 
affiliated with and a recruiting oflice for the ‘‘ Inter- 
national.” The fact that nearly four thousand 
Assemblies have officially signified their approval of 
Mr. Powderly’s principles indicates that the revolu- 
tionists are not strong in numbers; and the recent 
rioting in Chicago and East St. Louis, and the utter 
defeat of Martin Irons in Missouri, can hardly failto 
still further weaken them. We anticipate, therefore, 
either an overwhelming defeat of the revolutionists or 
a division of the Order into two organizations ; 
which latter is a by no means improbable contin- 
gency. Mr. Irons wishes to make it easier to inaugu- 
rate a strike ; Mr. Powderly wishes to make it more 
difficult. What changes he will propose in the con- 
stitution of the Order ke has not indicated. It is, 
however, tolerably clear to an outsider that they 
should include two principles. It ought not to be in 
the power of any Assembly to order a strike in any 
establishment except on the complaint of and be- 
cause of a grievance among the men in that estab- 
lishment. That contented workmen should be ordered 
to strike they know not why, is a wrong to them 
which they will not always endure. And it ought 
not to be in the power of the men in any establish- 
ment to strike without submitting their case first toa 
committee of the Order outside of the establishment. 
This would put an end to those strikes which are the 
product of a sudden passion or a professional agita- 
tor’s influence. These two principles embodied in the 
constitution of the Knights of Labor would strengthen 
the Order, because they would reduce the number of 
strikes to a minimum by preventing those which are 
palpably unjust and unreasonable. 





Simultaneously with the meeting of the Knights of 
Labor there is to be held in the same city an 
American Church Congress. We have already given 
the programme of this Congress in so far as it is 
made public ; and we shall give a report of its pro- 
ceedings from the pen of a special correspondent. 
This Oongress will to some extent discuss the 
problems which will brinz together the Knights of 
Labor at the same time. The breadth of the body is 
indicated by the fact that a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man will take part in the proceedings. Among the 
questions to be discussed is the problem of evangeliza- 
tion of the non-church-goers in our towns and cities. 
The most hopeful sign of the times is the fact that 
the church, which the Socialistic leaders have been 
denouncing as a ‘‘ capitalistic institution,” is giving 
its best thought to the labor problem, and is doing 
this in a hearty though non-partisan sympathy with 
the workingmen, and with a praiseworthy courage 
in its rebuke of selfishness, greed, covetousness, 
oppression, and the gambling mania in high places. 
An illustration of the spirit of the best of the 
American clergy in this respect is afforded by the 
altogether admirable as well as genuinely eloquent 
address of Bishop Potter, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to the clergy of his diocese on this subject, 
the most important parts of which we give in another 
column. In the revised programme, just issued, five 
principal subjects for discussion are specified. These 
are: ‘*A True Church; its Essentials and Charac- 
teristics ;’ ‘‘The Present Necessity for a Restate- 
ment of Christian Belief ;” ‘‘ Readjustments in the 
Church to meet Modern Needs ;” ‘* Religion and Our 
Public Schools ;’ ‘‘The Workingman’s Distrust of 
the Church, its Causes and Remedies.” Papers are 
to be read on these topics by Joseph Anderson, 
Daniel Curry, E. P. Parker, W. S. Rainsford, S. W. 
Dike, William Barrows, Archdeacon Kirby, Bishop 
Gilmour (R. C.), Wayland Hoyt, and other clergy- 
men of note, and by Everett P. Wheeler, Henry 
George, John Jarrett, and other laymen. 





Herr Most has been arrested in this city. After 
spending one or two nights in a cell, he was finally 
released on $1,000 bail. No one could be found who 
was willing to go on his bail bond for him, and, as a 
substitute, the $1,000 was raised and deposited in the 
court. Some criticism has been expressed because 
this arch-agitator was admitted to bail. But the 
surest method of turning back the present tide of 
public sentiment against instigators to riot would be 
illegal measures to punish them. The Constitution is 
explicit that excessive bail shall not be required ; and 
as Herr Most’s legal offense, in this State, is simply 
inciting to a breach of the peace, $1,000 is adequate 
bail. Indeed, we are inclined to think that if any 
one could persuade him to forfeit his bail and run 


away, he would render a good service to the country, 
This apparently would not be very difficult ; for Herr 
Moat’s conduct at the time of his arrest shows him to 
be an arrant coward. It is reported that three or 
four: Socialistic companies are armed and drilling 
in halls in this city. But unless a riotous intent 
could be proved, such a drill is not illegal; and so 
long as the fact is known, the army is probably not 
very dangerous. It is a very Falstaffian host. In 
the country generally the strike epidemic has come 
to a pause, if not toan end. Taere is still an un- 
easy feelingin Chicago; and the success of the effort 
in some trades to secure fewer hours has produced a 
restless feeling in others; but there are not at this 
writing any further serious disturbances to report. 
Building in many sections of the country has been 
stopped ; and trade has undoubtedly suffered a seri- 
ous, though probably not a permanent, derangement. 


We do not know what are the influences which 
have called a halt in the outrageous legislation intro- 
duced into the New York Arsembly for delivering 
over the city of New York to the thieves; for no 
public meeting was called to protest against it, and 
the protests of the daily press were by no means as 
united or as vigorous as have been sometimes 
provoked by less outrageous steals. But the com- 
bination took fright—perhaps the pending prosecu- 
tion of the bribed Aldermen had something to do with 
it—and the measures for putting the entire control 
of the public works into the hands of the Tammany 
Ring have been defeated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. One of those sudden conversions seems to 
have occurred, the only explanation of which is that 
there are a large proportion of Assemblymen who, 
in matters of this kind, obey the orders of the polit- 
ical ‘‘ boss ;” and not a few, who in preceding stages 
voted for the bill, helped at the last to kill it. The 
Aqueduct bill, which removes the Mayor and Comp- 
troller, and substitutes therefor three appointees 
of the Governor, has passed and been approved. We 
will not undertake to judge whether the suspicions 
which have attached to this bill, on account of its 
apparent connection with the other and evidently 
corrupt measures, are justified or not. The Gov- 
ernor’s appointees are apparently good men; the 
Mayor and Comptroller did not oppose, if they did not 
absolutely favor, the measure. 





A very scandalous fragment seems to have str- 
vived the general explosion ; a bill which legislates 
out of office the Excise Commissioners appointed by 
Mayor Grace, and confers the power of appointment 
on the President of the Board of Aldermen, a large 
proportion of which Board, our readers will remem- 
ber, are liquor dealers. These Excise Commissioners 
sre to hold office for one year, and their successors 
are to be appointed by the next Mayor. The secret 
of the Republican support obtained for this precious 
bit of legislation is given in the following dispatch 
from a somewhat notorious Republican politician to 
the New York ‘‘Tribune,” which wecopy from the 
columns of the New York ‘‘ Evening Post :” 


“* ALBANY, May 12. 
‘* To the Tribune, New York City: aad 


“The Excise bill will probably pass the Assembly to- 
morrow morning. Three Commissioners wil] be appointed 
under it, one a Republican, and not a Grace Republican. 
The bill will materially help the Republican party, giving 
Republican saloon-keepers in the city the protection to which they 
are entitled, and will prevent the use of the department 
against us politically. SHERIDAN 8HOOK.”’ 

In other words, the votes of the Republican 
Assemblymen have been bought for this infamous 
bill by a promire of saloon-keepers’ influence for the 

tepublican party in the next election. It must be 
added, in justice to the ‘‘ Tribune,” that it is tooold 
a bird to be caught with such chaff, and that it con- 
demns the Excise bill in unmeasured terms. What 
are the friends of temperance in this city doing to 
prevent its passage ? Can Mr. Graham or Dr. Orosby 
tell the public? 





There seems to a layman very little justification 
for the legal muddle into which the illegal Excise 
Oommissioners appear to be attempting to plunge 
the city of New York. The New York Legislature 
enacted prior to January 1, 1885, a law providing 
that “‘ all appointments to office in the city of New 
York now made by the Mayor and confirmed by the 
Board of Aldermen shall hereafter be made by the 
Mayor without such confirmation.” The Board of 
Excise Commissioners were officers appointed by the 
Mayor and confirmed by tha Board of Aldermen. 
The application of the law to their case appears on 
its face very clear. But the Constitution provides 





that the subject of every local act shall be expresse4 
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in its title ; the title of this Actis ‘‘an Act to center 
responsibility in the Municipal Government of the 
City of New York ;” it is claimed that the Excise 
Commissioners, though appointed by the Mayor of 
the city, and exercising their functions in the city, 
are county officers, and that for this reason the Act, 
so far as it might be thought to apply to them, is 
unconstitutional. Upon this claim the old Excise 
Board, whose term expired May 1, 1886, claim the 
right to hold over and to continue to grant licenses. 
The Corporation Oounsel has advised the police to 
recognize the new Board recently appointed by the 
Mayor, and the Police Commissioners have issued an 
order to the police in accordance with this recom 
mendation. The question will undoubtedly go to 
the Court of Appeals; the consequent delay may 
impose upon the city some illegal liquor-sellers for a 
time, but we should hardly think the ultimate result 
can be doubtful. 





In Judge Donohue’s case the political influences 
brought to bear on the Assembly have succeeded, 
and the Judiciary Committee have presented a curi- 
ously contradictory report ; they recommend that 
Judge Donohue be not investigated, and then proceed 
to say that all the judges have been accustomed to 
grant injunctions with too great facility, and to 
recommend that a committee be apprinted to inves- 
tigate all the judges! The Assembly voted down 
this ridiculous proposition, which was probably just 
what the maneuyerers in the Judiciary Committee 
expected. Judge Donohue will remain on the bench 
till the end of his term; but his party will hardly 
venture to renominate him; and he will hardly 
venture to continue the practices which the courage- 
ous committee of lawyers have brought to the atten- 
tion of the public. The charges stand practically 
confessed ; for a strenuous resistance to investiga- 
tion is always tantamount to confession ; and it is 
certain that if Judge Donohue and his friends had 
not strenuously resisted investigation, it would not 
have been refused him. 





Mr. Jaehne, the first of the Aldermen of New York 
City indicted for receiving a bribe for his vote giv- 
ing away the franchise of the Broadway Railroad, 
has been convicted. Great credit is due to the Dis- 
trict Attorney, who skillfully prepared the case; to 
Inspector Byrnes, who as skillfully executed the 
plans ; and to Judge Barrett, who, while giving every 
advantage to the accused, pressed the trial through 
rapidly, inexorably shutting out appeals to the news- 
papers, and holding both all-day and evening ses- 
sions. The evidence brought out clearly, and by 
legal evidence, the facts already known to the pub- 
lic, with some others which were before merely 
matter of suspicion : the passage of the original bill ; 
the Mayor's veto; the injunction forbidding the 
Board of Aldermen to take farther proceedings ; the 
price paid to the complainant in that suit, who seems 
to have been merely a striker—$12,500—to discon- 
tinue his suit ; the secret meeting, illegally called, 
from which the public were excluded, at which the 
bill was passed over the Mayor’s veto. This served 
as circumstantial evidence of corruption, and afforded 
a basis for the confession of Alderman Jaehne, made 
to Inspector Byrnes and sworn to by two detectives 
who were concesled in an adjoining room for the 
purpose of overhearing it. The price paid to Jaehne 
for his vote was $20,000. Incidentally it was brought 
out that this was only one incident in a ‘‘ business ” 
which was apparently regarded by the Aldermen 
generally as entirely ‘‘legitimate.” Jaehne went on 
the staud and denied under oath the entire story ; 
but the jury did not believe him. Of course an 
appeal is taken ; but, so far as wecan judge, the only 
legal question in the case is whether the circumstantial 
evidence was sufficient to warrant evidence of a 
confession. Confession alone is not sufficient as a 
basis for a verdict of guilty. We should like to see 
Mr. Jaehne indicted for perjury. It would be well 
to admonish the other Aldermen that false swearing 
is a hazardous business. 


The Congregationalists of California have petitioned 
Congress to grant to the Mission Indians land in 
severalty. If they had added to their petition a 
clause asking that, if the petition should be granted, 
Some means might be devised whereby the lands 
allotted would be within what was intended originally 
to be their Reservations, or, if not within these 

» Should be located in valleys supplied 
With water, and tbat the land should be arable and 
of good quality, their interest in the welfare of the 


Indians might have resulted in some practical good. 
Any person or society which is giving time and atten- 
tion in the effort to secure the future well-being of 
the Mission Indians is confronted to-day by the same 
stern and incontrovertible facts, a recital of which, 
in the report made by Mrs. Jackson and Mr, Kinney, 
stirred the hearts of philanthropists with a pity that 
has found expression in active endeavors for their 
removal. The most perplexing, and the ones most 
difficult of solution, are these: First, the surveys 
made for the Reservations have in many instances 
left out the lands cultivated by the Indians since the 
first establishment ot the missions, and included 
instead Jands unsusceptible of cultivation, having 
little or no supply of water. Second, these Reserva- 
tions have been taken from the Indians by white 
settlers until there is not left sufficient land for their 
support. Undoubtedly many whites have settled 
upon Reservation lands, believing them to be Govern- 
ment or railroad lands ; but, without doubt, many 
have so settled knowing they were trespassing upon 
the rights of the Indians. And we cannot refrain from 
believing that many of the improvements have been 
made with the hope that an indulgent Government 
would either allow the present occupants to remain, 
believing them to have been honestly deceived, or 
pay them for the improvements should they be 
obliged to leave. In the report of Mrs. Jackson and 
Atubott Kinney, which was made and submitted to 
the Government in i883, this state of affairs was 
plainly set forth. Since that time much of the land 
then held by the Indians has been taken up by the 
whites, and the Indians are perishing from exposure, 
starvation, and want. If Congress should pass a bill 
giving to these Indians land in severalty, and if the 
distribution shall be controlled as the affairs of these 
Indians have hitherto been controlled, history will 
scarcely hold a parallel of an injustice so pathetic in 
its painful results. The Congregationalists of Cali- 
fornia have taken a decided step in the right direc- 
tion; but, should Congress grant their petition, 
neither the granted petition nor the lands apportioned 
will be of use unless a charitable and enlightened 
Government, determined to do justice, shall appoint 
and direct an agency through which justice will be 
administered. Let the Congregationalists of Califor- 
nia see to it! 


The action of the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks in 
declinicg the Assistant Bishopric of Pennsylvania 
has probably surprised noone. A bishopric rarely 
offers such great opportunities of usefulness as the 
parish to which Dr. Brooks ministers in Boston, in 
Cambridge, and, it is not too much to say, over the 
whole world. Dr. Brooks is pre-eminently a preacher, 
one who does not reach spiritual truth by argumentor 
by the slow steps of scientific method, but who sees, 
as the prophets saw, the spiritual verities, and 
applies them with a noble instinctive wisdom to 
human life. It would be a great sacrifice to remove 
such @ man from the pulpit and place upon him the 
large executive duties of a diocese. 





The Senate has received a couple of interesting 
petitions during the week just past. One of these is 
from certain citizens of Iowa praying ‘‘fov the 
abolishment of the American House of Lords, and 
the substitution of a republican form of government.” 
The other petition, unfortunately neither so novel 
noi so disinterested, is from Mexican veterans of 
Arizona, protesting agains: the passage of the 
Mexican Pension bill because it will give them 
but $8 per month.——In the same line as this second 
petition, Senator Logan has introduced a bill for the 
‘‘ equalizing of bounties,” enabling those who enlist- 
ed early in the war to receive bounties equal to 
the largest received by any of their comrades. —— 
Commissioner Sparks continues to unearth “ eon- 
spiracies” to steal the public domain. He thinks 
that a large percentage of the entries are fraudu- 
lent.—tThe Public Lands Committee of the House 
have in preparation a bill forbidding alien ownership 
of lands and the acquisition by aliens of public lands. 
-——The Army bill has passed the House. Its reduc- 
tion of the pay of quartermasters’ clerks from $1,800 
to $1,200 was vigorously resisted, and ‘‘ experts” 
testified that the services of these clerks were worth 
double what the Government pays.——Acting Secre- 
tary Fairchild has reported to Speaker Carlisle a list 
of fifty five custom-houses where the expenses are 
greater than the total amount collected.—The Sen- 
ate has passed a bill appropriating $10,000 to fit outan 
expedition to observe asolar eclipse next August. Ac- 





cording to Congressman Morrison, the eclipse is not 


——Literary men seem to be in temporary disfavor. 
Mr. McAdoo introduced an amendment to the Consu- 
lar Appropriation bill proposing that ‘‘ such portions 
of the consular reports as contain the novel and 
personal experiences of the writers ; portions of stand- 
ard history, legendary, romantic, and other historical 
episodes ; descriptions of scenery, accounts of royal 
and other courtly fétes ; unnecessary scientific dis- 
quisitions and individual opinions on _ political 
economy, shall not be printed at public expense.” 
The amendment seemed to meet with general favor, 
but was ruled out on a point of order. The Senate 
has rejected the nominee for the post-office at Lynch- 
burg because he had in his newspaper alluded to Gen- 
eral Logan as the ‘' orang-outang of politics,” and 
called the venerable Mr. Hoar a ‘‘ white-livered, 
onion-chewing, nasal twanged old hypocrite.” Good 
for the Senate !—-The House debate on the Chinese 
Indemnity bill left no doubt as to its final passage. 
——tThe House has passed a bill of Mr. Willis, of Ken- 
tucky, establishing asub-treasury at Louisville. Mr. 
Bland favored this measure on the ground that it 
would aid in securing the circulation of the silver 
dollar among the people. Hereupon he was twitted 
by Mr. Cannon (of Illinois) as being a man to whom 
every cloud has its silver lining. Mr. Hiscock 
denounced the bill as a measure to create patronage. 
——The Cullom Inter-State Commerce bill, which has 
just passed the Senate, does not seem to be radical 
enough inits provisions to please the Democratic 
House. 








The West has suffered severely from cyclones the 
last week. At Kansas City the Oourt-House and a 
public school were destroyed, many of the children 
being killed. Xenia, Ohio, and the neighboring 
country was swept by a flood, and many lives were 
lost. General Shaler has resigned his position as 
Major-General of the First Brigade, N. G. 8. N. Y. 
——Agitation to put down pool-selling on Coney Is- 
land is arousing Brooklyn officials to their duty. —— 
In Madrid, Spain, over thirty persons were killed and 
six hundred injured by a hurricane on May 12. 
The question of the right of the Commissioners of 
Emigration to send back pauper or criminal immi- 
grants on evidence satisfactory to them was decided 
in the affirmative by Judge Brown, of the United 
States Court, this week.—The Ohio Senate has re- 
enacted the Scott law.—Queen Regent Christina 
of Spain has been delivered of a son and heir to the 
throne.——The Excise bill passed by the New York 
Assembly has been killed in the Senate. Secretary 
Lamar has removed Dr. M’Gillicuddy, for many 
years in charge of the Pine River Indian Agency in 
Dakota, on a charge of insubordination. ——A con- 
ference of New Jersey Republicans who believe in 
temaperance reform is to be held in Trenton May 26, 
to select delegates to the National Convention. 

















A GENERAL INDICTMENT. 


HE citizens of New York have been for some 

weeks the silent witnesses of ene of the worst 
dramas of corruption ever acted upon the municipal 
stage. The days of the Tweed Ring have seemed to 
return in the performances of the Aldermen of 
1884. These men are now under indictment as bribe- 
takers, and one of them, Jaehne, has been convicted. 
Most of the spectators who have been gazing at the 
stage have apparently forgotten that they themselves 
prepared it, and selected the company who have so 
successfully acted some of the basest ré/es in the 
whole range of human iniquity. An immoral play 
by immoral actors means a demoralized public taste 
and a large constituency of corrupt auditors. This 
is one of the lessons of the present epoch of municipal 
corruption, which is likely to be overlooked and left 
unlearned. The indictment which has been found 
against the corrupt aldermen of New York is not 
general enough ; it ought to include the men wko 
elected thei. 
The character of most of these aldermen was matter 
of notoriety before they were even nominated for 
office. Jaehne, for instance, had publicly plied his 
trade of a ‘‘ fence ;” that is, of a receiver: of stolen 
goods. When such a man is elected to office, with 
full knowledge of his character and pursuits, the men 
who nominate him and the men who cast their votes 
for him are accessories before the fact to whatever 
crime against public purity he may subsequently 
commit. The same knowledge of evil character and 


infamous pursuits existed concerning other members 
of the same board. A large majority of the present 





more certain than is the defeat of the bill in the House. 


Board of Aldermen are interested in the liquor 
traffic, and this fact was known before they were put 
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in these responsible positions. A body of voters who 
allow such men to be nominated, and who either 
vote for them at the polls or, by inaction or indiffer- 
ence, allow them to secure a majority by the votes of 
others, must divide the responsibility for whatever 
corruption they may subsequently develop in their 
official character. This is a severe charge to bring 
against the citizens of New York. But is it not 
true? 

More than this, every intelligent man in this city 
knows perfectly well the influences which surround 
the Board of Aldermen ; he knows the value of the 
authority which is !odged in their hands; he knows 
the importance of the franchises which are in their 
keeping and may be given away by their votes; he 
knows the methods by which grants of this kind have 
been secured for years in this city. With the cur- 
rent cyuicism concerning political corruption in cities, 
he does not hesitate to have his joke at the rascality 
of the men whom he has put in authority; yet he 
fails to see any connection between the shame of 
these men and his own part in giving them the oppor- 
tunity to disgrace toemselves and the city they are 
supposed to rule. Is there any injustice in charging 
upon him the responsibility for their evil deeds? 

The wisest students of modern politics have de- 
clared that one of the greatest dangers to popular 
government is corruption. Corruption reacts in a 
thousand subtle but effectual ways on the community 
at large. 1t breeds indifference on the part of good 
men to the crime that walks open-handed in their 
midst ; it creates an atmosphere of cynicism through 
which the lightnings of public wrath that ought to 
smite and destroy are diffused aud dissipated in 
flashes of humor; and it begets that worst of condi- 
tions in a democracy, chronic lack of faith in the 
ability of large masses of voters to secure honest 
government for themselves. The men who do not 
openly acquiesce in the existing state of things either 
stcile when the subject is broached or else content 
themselves with the question, What can we do 
about it ? 

The worst form of corruption is not that which dis- 
covers itself in the venality of Boards of Aldermen 
and Legislatures, but in the indifference of the body 
of citizens who send men capable of these deeds to 
office. This practical acquiescence in public corrup- 
tion menaces the cause of good government in this 
country, and threatens the purity of society itself. 
Corrupt methods have become so common that many 
men, otherwise honorable, have ceased t» feel any 
repognance to them, and even go so far as to employ 

bem when otber means fail. The president of a 
great corporation said not long ago that nothing dis 
couraged him so much as the ready acquiescence of 
men of high business standing in the use of corrup’ 
methods. In dealing with corrupt men, he said, it is 
coming to be generally understood that corrupt meth- 
ods are justifiable. This gentleman described a meet- 
sng of alarge corporation, at which one of the directors 
called attention to the fact that the property of the 
corporation was seriously threatened by the action of 
the Common Council of a certain lage city. There 
was some discussion as to the means by which the 
thre tened danger could be averted. After some 
debate one outep ken director said, in effect, that it 
was useless to waste words, that, as they all knew, 
there was only one way of meeting such cases, and 
that he proposed the appropriation of a certain sum 
of money to be used at the discretion of the attorneys 
of the company. Everybody present understood 
what this meant ; it meant bribery, and nothing else. 
Two or three of the leading directors present were 
also leading men in busiuess circles, in society, and 
in church life. They arose, put on their overeoats, 
and were about to withdraw. The presiding officer 
called them back for a moment with the quertion, 
‘*‘ What shall we do with this?” ‘‘ Well,” said one of 
them, ‘‘I suppose our property must be protected.” 
And with this remark they went out of the door. It 
is this tacit recogvition of corruption which is far 
more dangerous than the purchase ef Boards of 
Aldermen and the passage of bills throngh Legisla- 
tures by the use of large sums of money. The com- 
munity must be taught to recognize the truth that 
where office holders are corrupt, the men who voted 
for them, and who continue them or men of their 
class in office, divide the guilt. There is the same 
stain upon both. It is not only the Board of Alder- 
men of 1884 who are now indicted and disgraced 
before the world; it is the citizens of New York, who 
have allowed such men to hold office and who con- 
tinue to elect men of like character as their suc- 
Cessors. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY. 


R. HUXLEY’S two articles with the above title 
in the Jast numbers of the ‘‘ Contemporary ” 
afford an illustration of the wisdom of the motto, 
‘* Let the shoemaker stick to his last.” In his own 
peculiar department Mr. Huxley is unrivaled. We 
believe that there is some question among scientific 
men as to the entire soundness of his scientific meth- 
ods ; he is somewhat too much of a partisan to be in the 
highest sense a scientist. But as a popular interpreter 
of scientific truth he has no superior and few peers. 
No man, however, can know everything, and it is not 
derogatory to Mr. Hnxley to say that he is not a 
philosopher ; it is unfortunate that he does not know 
his own limitations, and imagines himself one. With 
modern theological thought he is apparently wholly 
unfamiliar ; if not, he would hardly imagine that the 
modern theologian objects to the application of evolu- 
tion either to theology or to religion. 

Religion may be regarded either as the ideal or as 
the life of a people. Now, no one doubts that the 
religious life of the race is an evolution ; that it has 
grown from simple to complex and from rudimentary 
to more perfect forms, and is still growing. Profes- 
sor Huxley devotes a large part of his paper toa 
labored attempt to demonstrate, what every intelli- 
gent theologian takes for granted, that the religious 
life of the early Jews was analogous to, if not abso- 
lutely identical with, the religious life of the pagans. 
His parallels afford interesting illustrations of a per- 
fectly familiar and well-recognized truth ; but the 
truth itself is not matter for argument, because it is 
not a subject for question. It is asserted over and 
over again in the indictments brought against the 
people by the law-givers and prophets fron. Moses 
down to Paul. It is the gravamen of the famous 
speech by the first martyr, Stephen. The fact that 
the people were pagans does nothing whatever to 
indicate that tbe few exceptional teachers who were 
endeavoring to raise them out of paganism were also 
pagans. One might as well judge the claims of Har- 
vard College as an educator by the intellectual 
condition of an entering freshman class, or the 
merit of Mr. Schauffler as a missionary by the moral 
condition of the East Side which he is trying to 
evangelize, as measure the divineness of the ancient 
prophets by the character of the people among whom 
they labored. Coming out of Egypt impregnated 
with pagan ideas, with the belief that a golden calf 
was a fitting representation of deity, that to ‘‘ bor- 
row” from the Egyptians was a justifiable act of 
spoliation, that human sacrifice and licentious self- 
indulgence were acts of worship pleasing to God, 
th: y were confronted with the law, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
make to thyself any graven image; thou shalt not 
steal; thou shall not kill; thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” Where did these ten commandments 
come from? If the Jews had not been pagan, 
we might think their magnificent ideals were self- 
evolved. They were pagan; and we are therefore 
sure that their anti-pagan ideals did not come from 
themselves. Mr. Huxley sees a race slowly toiling 
up the face of a cliff. They start from the same low 
level as their fellows. See, he exclaims, they begin 
where their pagan companions live! Therefore there 
can be no one from above helping them to mount. 
This isa decided non sequitur. No one has ever 
claimed that the life of the ancieut Jews was divine. 
The claim is that the ideals set before them were 
divine. Through this Dead Sea of paganism there 
flows a Jordan of pure water. Whence does that 
Jordancome? From the mephitic vapors of the Dead 
Sea, condensed and given back again? or from the 
snow-clad heights of the Lebanon ? 

But not only was the religious life of the Hebrew 
nation, and afterward of the Christian nations, devel- 
oped—that is, evolved—from lower and imperfect 
forms, but the ideals themselves were also, in a 
meazure, similarly evolved. There is in the Bible a 
steady evolution of ideals as well as of life, from 
Abraham to Christ. Lord Macaulay does, indeed, in- 
sist that there is and can be no progress in religious 
knowledge ; but Lord Macaulay has never been ac- 
cepted as an authority in theology—nor, indeed, in 
anything else. The church has always recognized an 
evolution in the religious life of the world. Its best 
thinkers have more or Jess clearly recognized an evo- 
lution also in its religious ideals. ‘* The Progress of 
Doctrine in the New Testament” is a classic in the 
minister's library. ‘‘ Evolution in Revelation” is the 


subject of one of the most suggestive of modern the 
ological monographs, by one of the most scholarly of 
modern theological thinkers. ‘‘ Essays and Reviews ” 





finds its place on the shelves.of most well-equipped 


theological collections, and ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” is 
an application of evolution to religious thought. 
Revelation is afforded to mankind through man- 
kind. We have this treasure, says Paul, in earthen 
vessels. We know in part, and we prophecy in, part. 
God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in times past, says the unknown author of the 
Epistle tothe Hebrews. The truth has been given in 
fragments, as humanity needed it, and as humanity 
could receive and interpret it. To use the Biblical 
simile, the light has shined more and more unto the 
perfect day. It camenvt as a meteor, but as a rising 
sun. Moses’s conception of God is not equal to that of 
David ; nor David’s equal to that of Isaiah’s ; nor 
Isaiah's equal to that of Paul. The Levitical concep- 
tion of worship is far inferior to that of the New 
Testament. The ethical law made like progress. 
The Mosaic law, Trou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself, is far inferior to Christ’s new commandment, 
That ye love one another as I have loved you. One 
is the law of equity; the other is the law of self. 
sacrifice. It is true that here and there throughout 
the Bible there appears in some exceptional utter- 
ance of some exceptional prophet a declaration the 
full meaning of which he could scarcely have compre- 
hended himself, and which is a singular witness to 
the Divine Spirit speaking within him. It would be 
difficult to find anywhere in literature, ancient or mod- 
ern, inspired or uninspired, in O'd Testament or in New 
Testament, a finer portraiture of God than is afforded 
by the one hundred and third Psalm, or a broader 
conception of redemption than is embodied in the 
fifty fifth chapter of Isaiah. But, for the most part, 
the inspired leaders are but a little in advance of the 
people whom they lead. The race is helped up the 
mountain side by guides who go just before, but 
guides who stay themselves by the rope let down 
from above, and are themselves guided and encour. 
aged by the Voice which speaks from the mountain 
top on which their hopes are fixed. 

In undertaking, then, to determine scientifically 
whether the religion of the Bible is a human emana- 
tion or a divine inspiration, the student must not 
compare the life of the Jewish people with that of 
the pagans ; they were alike confessedly bad, and 
not far irom equally bad. Nor must he compare the 
Hebrew ideals of fourteen ceuturies before Christ 
with the Christian ideals of eighteen centuries after 
Christ. If eighteen centuries of Christian*education 
had done nothing to elevate our moral ideals, we 
might weli doubt the divinity of Christianity. He 
must compare the ideals of the Hebrew prophets and 
teachers with the ideals of the pagan nations ronnd 
about. He must compare the Hebrew commonwealth 
in which all the essential elements of a free state are 
found in germ form, with the Egyptian or Babylonian 
despotism ; the licentious worship of Astarte or 
Venus and its consecrated harlotry with the 
Levitical laws of the Pentateuch; the Draconian 
Oode with the Ten Commandments ; the Davidie con- 
ception of Jehovah with the Homeric conception of 
Jove ; the ethics of Cicero with those of the Sermon 
on the Mount. In snch an investigation, if he con- 
ducts it in a scientific spirit, he will hardly be more 
impressed by the wide difference in the character of 
the two ideals than by another contrast. Paganism is 
stationary, Obristianity is progressive ; the religion 
and the civilization of China, of India, of Africa, re- 
main to day what they were in the days of Abraham; 
while the religion and the civilization of Ohristendom 
far transcend his most ecstatic visions. In brief, the 
only considerable illustration of the evolution of 
religion afforded by the world’s history is that 
afforded by Judaism and Ohristianity. For there is 
never evolution without life; and never life without 
evolution. 


THE FRENCH PEASANTRY. 


HE Christian Union summarized last week the 
special report of the French Commissioner on 

the condition of the German peasantry and agricult- 
ural laborers. Close upon this report comes a very 
interesting article by H. Baudrillart, in the current 
number of the ‘‘ Contemporary Review,” on ‘' Peasant 
Property in France,” which may be said to present a 
companion picture of the condition of the French 
peasantry. The excessive partition of land in France, 
under the law of succession established by the Civil 
Code of the Revolution, has been vigorously attacked 
of late, and some of the disadvantages which result 
from it are apparent to the most casual observer. 
But that there is another side to this question is clear 
to all that have any familiarity with the condition of 
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fund of capital of which the world suddenly became 
aware when France paid her enormous war indemnity 
to Germany fourteen years ago. 

M. Baudrillart declares that the division of land in 
France into small agricultural properties is in accord- 
ance with the natural configuration of the country, 
and is, accordingly, normal and healthful. Many 
of the products which add enormously to the wealth 
of France, such as the vine, the olive, and a multi 
tude of fruit trees, need manual labor in their cultiva- 
tion, a8 do horticulture and market gardening. In 
all these lines of production the division of property 
into small estates tends directly to larger returns. 
Before the French Revolution there were 4,000,000 
land owners. Ten years ago this umber had 
doubled, and, although it may have been reduced 
somewhat since, in consequence of the long agricult- 
ural depression, it is probably not far from that 
figure at the present time. Half the landed es'‘ates 
in France pay less than five francs in taxes, but 
these plots of ground yield a gross produce of double 
and triple the calculated return. When the evil of 
excessive division becomes too great, it constantly 
tends to correct itself by the action of self-interest, 
and there is now going on in many parts of France a 
movement toward the reconsolidation of estates. 
The average yield of these small properties is far in 
excess of the average yield of larger estates. In the 
matter of stock-raising the small farms have decid- 
edly the advantage as regards horned cattle, and the 
large farms as regards sheep. Siuce 1821 the value 
of small properties has trebled and quadrupled, while 
that of large properties has only doubled. 

The industry aud thrift induced by universal land- 
holding have practically banished agricultural pau- 
perism from France. There are a few wandering 
beggars and a few persons in each community de- 
pending upon aid, but provincial France is self. 
supporting. The peasants are less deeply in debt 
than formerly ; they borrow less, and their savings 
constantly accumulate. The rise in the price of 
agricultural labor has made the lives of this class of 
laborers much more tolerable than formerly, while 
the small proprietors have steadily improved their 
condition. White bread bas superseded largely the 
rye bread of former days, and in the more prosperous 
provinces meat is frequently seen on tables from 
which it was once almost entirely absent. The style 
of living is, of course, of the plainest description, but 
it is comfortable and adequate, and the families are 
independent, and enjoy the humble pleasures which 
spring from these conditions. The great majority of 
cottages are decently fornished, with respectable 
accommodations, snd the housekeeping is often 
admirably conducted as regards cleanliness and sys- 
tem. 

The great mass of peasant proprietors are thor- 
oughly contented ; a fact which is sufficient indica- 
tion of the general comfort of theirsurrcundings and 
condition. They are not interested in politics, as a 
rule, and such a thing as a social question is un- 
known among them. ': The Socialism of the large 
towns and cities finds no sympathy among the agri- 
cultural classes. The peasants are heartily attached 
to the existing order, because it provides them with 
the kind of living which they like. The one fact 
among the peasantry which is ominous for the future 
prosperity of the country is the almost universal 
dimimution of the family. The desire of tho peasant 
not to cramp his resources and to divide his inherit- 
ance too far results in a very low rate of increase in 
the population of the agricultural districts. The 
country at large is in a condition of perfect peace. 
Land owners aud farmers are in entire harmony with 
each other ; and the same state of affairs exists, in the 
main, between the farmers and the laborers. In fact, 
the agricultural classes constitute the only class of 
population in France who are free from the fierce 
dissensions between capital and labor. Small owner- 
ship ‘is undoubtedly the greatest proiection against 
Socialism. It gives each owner a tense of proprietor- 
ship, and it develops those habits of ;labor, of, thrift, 
and of patience which are naturally averse to Social- 
ism. Property in France, as elsewhere, is an educa: 
uon, and while the revolutionists of Russia find the 
stolidity of the Russian peasants an insurmountable 
obstacle in the path of revolution, the French Aa- 
archist finds the shrewdness and contentment of the 
peasant proprietor an impassable barrier sgainst the 
spread of the doctrines of Anarchy and Communism. 
It is clear from these facts that the system of ex: 
treme division of property which has so long ob- 
tained in France has its great advantages as well 
48 its apparent disadvantages. The class of men 





whom it has called into existence and trained to 
habits which in themselves constitute an immense 
capital to the country is to-day one of the strongest 
forces for order in France. The French peasant will 
be slow to learn the uses of a democracy. For along 
time he will take but little interest in’ politics, 
unless some political question arises affecting prop 
erty relations ; but this ought not to discourage the 
intelligent French Republican. The French peas int 
has qualities which will keep him in his place until 
he?is*educated by.events to make an intelligent use 
of his rights as a French citizen. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


E are glad to note the evidence of progress- 
ive life afforded by the report of the pro- 
ceedings at the annual meeting of the American 
Tract Society. For this society we have a great 
respect, deepened, perhaps, by some personal affec- 
tion. It has had a noble history, and has weought a 
great and useful work ; but the conditions of Amer- 
ican society have greatly changed since this org in- 
ization was formed. It can no longer depend upon 
the contributions of the churches or the bequests of 
the dying for its means, nor upon the kind of litera- 
ture which half acentury ago was fruitful for its 
usefulness. That it has not kept pace with the growth 
of the country is evident from a mere comparison of 
its work to-day with its work fifteen years ago. 
Whether the fault is due to the organization, to the 
administration, or to an apathetic constituency, or to 
all three, is a question which we do not undertake to 
answer. We are very glad, for the sake of the 
churches, for the sake of the people, and for the sake 
of the American Tract Society itself, that an efticient 
and capable committee is to consider this question 
and answer it, and at the same time indicate what 
changes, if any, in methods are necessary to equip 
the Society for the work which the present age de- 
mands of it. 

It perhaps ought to be said, for the benefit of 
thoze unfamiliar with the facts, that the resolutions 
passed at the annual meeting do not involve any 
suspicion, still less accusation, of any of those 
connected with the Society. They were introduced 
by friends of the Society, were passed without a 
dissenting vote, and the appointment of the com- 
mittee was left in the hands of the present President. 
The committee is not, therefore, one of investigation, 
appointed upon a suggestion that there is something 
wrong to be investigated ; but a committee with its 
face to the future, to inquire what methods can be 
adopted to equip an honored and usefal organization 
with more modern machinery, and furnish it with 
more effective life. 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 
IN THE LEHIGH VALLEY. 


HESE notes are ‘‘ con$dential.” In them the reader 
looks over my shoulder and sees what I have been 
writing, not in a note-book, but in what generally serves 
me in lieu of ove, ny mind, during this week’s visit toa 
hospitable friend in the Lehigh Va)ley, who had invitea 
Ine to come up bere and see the labor problem in one of 
the exceptionally prosperous and busy sections of Amer- 
ica. I am inclined to think that what one gentleman— 
himself s practical worker, though in the higher ranks 
of the hierarchy of labor—said this morning had a consid- 
erable measure of truthin it. ‘It is not,” he said, “the 
labor problem, but the idle problem, that puzzles us. We 
are all busy here laboring, and therefore we have no labor 
problem.” The Lehigh Valley is, at all events, at this 
writing, a very peaceful valley, not apparently serfously 
disturbed by the wars and rumors of wars from the great 
cites. This may partly be due to the fact that in both 
the mines and the rolling-mills work is not done by the 
hour, so that there is no chance for an eight-hour move- 
ment, and that in the furnaces, where there are two shifts 
of twelve hours each, there is no alternative between 
that and three shifts of eizht hours each, and a change 
from twelve to elght hours is too great a jump for even 
a labor agitator to propose. But it is still more due to 
the fact that the great employers of labor in this valley live 
in the valley, know the men, ure known by them, most of 
them are what are called ‘‘ self-made,” having come up 
frora the ranks, and, what is still more {mportané, are 
Christian men who believe in doing business on Christian 
principles. One of them, who has four thousand men in 
hisemploy, told me yesterday that he thought most strikes 
were due to injustice In the employer. Of all the iron- 
masters and mine-owners I have met here, there is not 
one who seéms to me to act 02 the mottoes that labor is 
a commodity to be bought in the cheapest market, and 
that the employer, when he has paid the day’s wage, owes 














nothiag more to the wage earner. Most of my conver- 
sation has been with capltal{sts, not with workingmcn ; 
that has given me some notion of thelr afm and spirit ; 
and my eyes have done the rest. 





The story of the development of the wonderful ta- 
dustry of this valley isa romance, It cannot be told In 
&@ psragrapb. The fron mines lie along the hills which 
skirt the Lehigh; the anthracite coal Iles in the 
mountain ranges where the Lehigh and its tributaries 
rise. How to use the anthracite or ‘‘hard” coal fn 
melting the iron ore was a problem which thwarted the 
student for many a year, and in the attempted solution 
of which thousands of dollars were expended both in 
England and Amerloa. David Thomas was superintend- 
ent of blast furnaces in Wales ; the furnaces werein the 
midst of anthracite coal, and yet the manufacturers 
were compelled to baul their fuel—coke—a distance of 
fourtwen or fifteen miles. How to utilize the anthracite 
which lay under his feet was a problem on which Mr 
Thomas studied dav and night—as others were doing as 
wellashe. In 1834 the notion of heating the blast 
before it reached the furnace had occurred to a Scotch- 
man, a Mr. Neilson, of Glasgow, and he had patented 
an ioventfon for doing this, but had not thought of 
applying it to anthracite coal. One evening Mr. Thomas 
was at the house of the furaace owner, Mr. Crane, and, 
sitting before the grate, in which a fire of anthracite 
coal was burning, he began to blow upon it with a small 
pair of hand bellows, ‘‘ Don’t do that, David,” said 
Mr. Crane ; ‘‘ you'll put the fire out.” ‘‘If the air were 
only as hot as Mr. Neilson describes his hot blast to be,” 
rejoined Mr. Thomas, “‘the coalin that grate would 
blaze like pine.” ‘I believe that is the idea,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Crane; both recognizad in it the possible 
solution of the problem. Mr. Thomas went straight to 
Scotland, studied Mr. Neilson’s hot blast, brought back 
4 license to use it, applied it to the blast furnace of Mr. 
Crane, and won an immediate success. This was in 
1837; and the enormous blast furnaces of his sons in 
this valley are the evolution in half a century of me- 
chanical progress from that parlor bellows and the 
thoughts it suggested in David Thomas’s fertile brain. 
In lees than two years Mr. Thomas was in the Lehigh 
Vailey constructing the first successful anthracite coal 
blast furnace of America, here at Catasauqua, whither 
he had been brought under contract with the Lebigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, which had heard of 
his success and sent one of its directors to England 
to investigate and bring the secret back. He brought 
back instead the discoverer of the secret. It is sald 
that Mr. Thomas was reluctant to come; but his 
wife believed that America was the place for her boys, 
and carried the point, as such wives are apt todo. To- 
day the Thomas Iron Works embrace nearly, if not 
quite, a third of all the fron furnaces in the valley, and 
exercise a controlling influence in determining prices, 
The father’s contract gave him $1 000 a year until he 
should get the first furnace in operation, after which it 
was to be raised to $1,250. There are workmenin the 
rolling 1ills to-day who make nearly or quite the firs 
amount by daily wages. 





Day before yesterday I went out with a couple o 
friends to visit some fron mines in the vicinity. I wa 
more interested {n men than mines, and we walked u 
through the mining village There are no great tene- 
ment houses. Two tenements make a house. Each, 
however, has its separate entrance and {ts yard ; this fs, 
on an average, 275x150, and gives ground enough for the 
children to play in, and for quite a little garden. Vines 
were creeping over the doors; flowers were growlng in 
the windows; little green promises of vegetables were 
putting their heads above the soil in the garden ; chicken 
yards were common in the rear; every here and th*)a 
a meditative cow was tobe seen. We heard the sc:iid 
of a melodeon through one of the open windows, : ad 
stopped a moment to listen. I expressed surprise. 
‘*There is only one house in the village,” said «vy In- 
formant, ‘“‘that bas not am organ or a plano.’ fron 
mining here is simply surface digging ; tt require- little 
or no skill; and the wages vary from 90 cents t $2, 
according to work—ten hours, I belleve. constituting a 
day. Why any man lives in New York City who could 
get a home out here, where pure spring water is running 
freely from the hydrant, and in many if not all the 
houses, aud where he may raise his own milk, eggs, 
and vegetables, I cannot uuderstand. What the rents 
were in this village I forget ; in the vicinity of the fur- 
naces and mills they range from $3 to $5 a month for 
a four-room house.* I afterward drove through Hohen- 
dauqua, the mill village attached to the Thomas Iron 
Works. The corporation owns the village. No roof 
covers more than two houses; each house has ground 
for a garden ; the streets are well shaded; the owners 
of the mill live in the same village with their men ; the 
homes of the poorest have both gas and water. By 
owning the village the corporation keeps ail liquor-sell- 
ing out ; but they also keep a control over the men 
which seems to me un-American. The tenant may be 
turned out on ten days’ notice. So long as the men are 
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treated justly, as they are here, it works very well ; but 
such a power puts a large whip in the hands of an em- 
ployer who is inclined to be unjust. There isa differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject, evidently entirely honest 
and unselfish, among the fron-masters in the valley. 
Some of them believe in encouraging men to own their 
homes. Others do not; they think corporate owner- 
ship is a better guarantee of order. 





Yesterday we paid a visit to the anthracite coal region 
in the Lehigh, and spent the afternoon at Drifton, a 
mining village on a branch of the Lehigh Valley kKail- 
road. Mr. Eckley B. Cox, our hospitable host, and his 
brother are the owners of the mine; they live just in 
the outskirts of the village which they have created in 
the heart of what would otherwise be a wilderness. 
They can have no soclal life except what their own 
families and possibly afew of the higher officlals— 
engineers, superintendents, etc.—may afford. The vil- 
lage numbers about 5,000 ; the entire families supported 
by these and their other mines number probably 16,000 
or more. They have about 4,000 on their pay-rolls. The 
miners’ cottages are all built by the Cox brothers and 
owned by them, and all have a garden lot attached. No 
liquor is sold in the village. There is a schoo] ten months 
in the year. Mr. Cox has built a great hall which will 
comfortably seat 1,200, and sometimes holds, packed into 
it, twice that number. In a lower story are a reading- 
room, évening school rooms, and a library. Here was 
evidently a man who did not believe that his Christian 
duty was done to his employees when he had hired them 
in the lowest market and paid them their daily wage. 
He lives among them, devotes himself to the community 
which he has created, and, unless I greatly misread the 
situation, takes more pleasure in making men than in 
making money, though he is very successfully making 
both. We drove over toward evening to Hazleton, 
passing on the way two old-time mines. The contrast 
between the habitations and those at Drifton was very 
striking. There has been a great development in the 
houses, the comforts, and the manner of living of the 
workingmen in the Lehigh in twenty years. To tbat 
there was unanimous testimony, and observation con- 
firmed it. 


There has also been decided development in moral con- 
ditions. There is much lessdrunkenness. ‘‘ Formerly,” 
said Mr. Cox, ‘‘on St. Patrick’s Day the men were divided 
into three classes: the drunk, the very drunk, and the 
dead drunk. Last St. Patrick’s Day I was driving by 
our hall at midnight on my way home, and stopped and 
went in. The people were dancing, and having a good 
time ; but all perfectly sober; nothing to prevent my 
taking a lacy there.” This is doubtless partly due to 
the probibition which Mr. Cox enforces within the 
limits of the village. But it cannot be wholly due to 
this. In other communities the drunkenness is much 
less than it used to be. But the absolutely unanimous 
testimony of all observers Is that the saloon is the work 
ingman’s greatest enemy. Most of those I talked 
with did not seem to think that there was much to 
choose between a whisky shop and a beer saloon, which 
surprised me. I only met one man who believed in 
prohibition. They all agreed in wishing to get rid of 
the saloon ; but, with that one exception, they all said 
that high license would get rid of it sooner, in their 
judgment, than prohibition. Ido not think that the 
exception was an employer, though I am not sure. 
What also surprised me was the general testimony fa- 
vorable to Hungarians and Poles. One employer re- 
marked that the Hungarians were like preachers—some 
good and some bad! Another expressed his conviction 
that they would be the miners of the future. The Irish 
are going into other ‘‘ professions :” farming, store keep- 
ing, contracting, saloon-keeping, and politics. There was 
some uncertainty in the answers when I asked whether 
they were drifting up or down ; but, on the whole, the 
testimony was that they were drifting up. The Hunga- 
rians have evidently come to stay. They are beginning 
to bring over their familles, and to build them churches. 
There is nothing to indicate in this region that they are 
inclined to Socialism. But they have no Parsons and no 
Herr Most to stir them up. 





It was a curious experience to find in this wilderness 
the finest technical mining library in the country. It 
is a collection made by Mr. Cox, who isa graduate of 
one of the German universities, reads German and 
French as readily as English, and isanexpert. Perhaps 
I cannot better illustrate how thorough an cxpert he is 
than by reporting a ssying of his reported to me by a 
friend: ‘‘ I do not profess to be a mining engineer ; that 
is too large a title for one man. I am an anthracite coal 
mining engineer.” Heisa man of large wealth ; has 
been in the State Legislature ; might have been Govern- 
or if he would have accepted the nomination ; is a 
fascinating conversationalist ; hasa grip on all questions, 
social, political, and educational, related to the labor 
problem ; is an expert in both the science and art of coal 
mining ; but lives in a house severely plain, though very 
comfortable, and gives himself to making an ideal min- 





ing community. I could not but think how Driftoy 
would have delighted the heart of that old growler, 
Thomas Carlyle. 


My note-book is getting too full. 





Halt ! L. A. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.| 


ABOR troubles continue to be an absorbing topic 

of conversation. Many friends of laboring men, 
and true sympathizers with all legitimate efforts to pro- 
mote their real interests, fear that present upheavals and 
disturbances are indications of extreme radicalism 
rather than the signs of self-respecting and reasonable 
demands. In the city of Worcester the masons and 
plumbers who went out on a strike have yielded. Some 
men in Boston who went out simply because the unions 
ordered a strike have quietly resumed work. One of 
these men told me that wandering about the streets with 
nothing to do is the hardest twelve hours’ work he has 
ever done. I find that, at this season of the year, car- 
penters and masons come here from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick for work. They go home to spend 
the winters. Many of the poorer workmen who come 
are disturbing elements, as they alm to make a corner 
for a summer’s “ job.” It is the cheaper labor that will 
suffer most from present strikes. Already large enter- 
prises of building and much small jobbing have been 
put by forthe season. The result will be that the better 
workmen will get what there may be to do. 

I see the result of recent discussions in favor of labor 
in many directions. There is a different tone in the 
conversation of employers and manufacturers. They 
feel the rising tide of public opinion. If labor shall be 
judicious,, make its demands reasonable, go ahead 
steadily, taking such advances as it can command with- 
out the strike and the boycott, in Massachusetts it can 
secure much gain for itself in two or three years. Em- 
ployers will be ready to make concessions steadily up to 
the limit of reason; but they dare not, and will not, 
take a leap ahead into uncertainties. Little by little, 
they say, they will reduce hours of labor, as fast as 
exigencies can adjust competition and production, so 
as to equalize the markets and make business stable 
and safe. 

There is another feature of the labor problem which 
came to my notice the present week. Large numbers 
of young men are being educated in the Boston Insti- 
tute of Technology. Here they get large intellectual 
development in connection with a fit for practical bust- 
ness and mechanical pursuits. The training in the 
sciences is thorough. I saw, one day last week, num. 
bers of these young men going into the country to prac- 
tice photography. I am told by some manufacturers 
that these young men, with their superior mental train- 
ing, go to mills, and rapidly rise to be superior to the 
young men who, after a meager common-echool course, 
go to the mills to begin their course of practical training 
at the bottom and work up through the several grades. 
With General Francis A. Walker at the head of this 
school, it is deservedly popular among the better class 
of citizens. The graduates find their places in al) enter. 
prises, and this fact, in itself, will move labor to make 
itself more intelligent. Nothing is more practical than 
trained intellect when it has been developed along the 
lines of economics and science. A little way on, and 
these young men who are now training in the schools to 
take a hand in affairs will wield an influence of first 
importance in the solution of economics, whether on 
the side uf labor or capital. 





Massachusetts has now one of the cheapest Legislatures 
of its history. You would be sure to meet in the 
average town meeting ability and manliness above 
the average ability of this General Court. The House 
passed last week, by a vote of 131 to 46, a bill exempt- 
ing soldiers of both army and navy from civil service 
regulations as to examinations. The law before dis. 
criminated in their favor, giving them the precedence 
when they had passed the required tests. The measure 
was carried against the interests of civil service, and by 
appealing to fears of truckling politicians who conceive 
that they may be in want of votes soon. To the credit 
of many of the soldiers, they repudiate the act. They do 
not desire class legislation of this sort. At present there 
appears to be a settled determination to carry the labor 
question into the fall canvass. This fact greatly disturbs 
the heads of the legislators. They cast about to see 
where they may best ‘‘ carry their chickens to market.” 
The temperance people tell me that they intend to carry 
constitutional prohibition into the canvass, and to work 
it for all that it is worth. They assume to take courage 
from the solid organization of the liquor men, thinking 
this will unite the anti-saloon men to present a solid 
front against rum. It is a fact that some of the un- 
prohibitory element is indignant at the audacity of the 
saloons. Congressman Rice, of Worcester, is working 
for the Republican nomination for Governor. His 
honor Lieutenant-Governor Ames will be a formida- 
ble rival, One of the temperance men puts it, “ He is 





right on all moral questions.” It is claimed by bis 
friends that Governor Robinson desires to retira from 
political life, at least for the present. His finance is not 
equal to competition in this field, if he should need it, 
while duty requires him to provide for himself and 
family ‘‘sgainsta rainy day.” Stranger things have 
happened than that the people, in the hot contest of 
other candidates, may summon him peremptorily to 
be re-elected to the position he has honorably filled the 
past three years. 





On Commonwealth Avenue, by the Hotel Vend6me, 
a bronze statue of William Lloyd Garrieon has been 
placed on a pedestal of granite. Seven years ago 
the project was started to erect to his memory some 
enduring monument, and a committee was appointed to 
solicit subscriptions. The first purpose of the commit- 
tee was to erect a building for the school in Hampton, 
Virginia, under the charge of General 8. C. Armstrong ; 
but the funds were not sufficient for this. It was then 
determined to place a monument in Boston. Of the 
original committee, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wendell 
Phillips, George B. Blake, John C. Phillips, and 
Henry P. Kidder have died. On the south of the ped- 
estal is the inscription, ‘‘My country is the world, my 
countrymen are all mankind ;” on the north side are 
the words: ‘I am in earnest. I will not equtvocate. 
I will not excuse. I will not retreat a single inch, and I 
will be heard.” On the front is the name, and on the 
reverse side the dates 1805, 1879. The papers say the 
likeness, which was done by Mr. Olin L. Warner, of 
New York, is excellent. I certain)y must dissent. 
Standing by that figure of the apostle of liberty, I felt 
that those bronze lips would open and rebuke me if I 
spoke aught but the truth. I missed the large benig- 
nity, the calm sunshine of repose, the mingled power 
and gentleness, the warm friendliness, that to me 
always beamed in the features of the great emancipator. 
Were Wendell Phillips living, he would, I think, write 
another critique of Boston statues. But it will stand, 
an enduring memorial, on this beautiful avenue, of the 
city’s recognition of the great worth of the man who 
was once mobbed in its streets. Passion has its hour; 
to character and brave deeds belong the ‘‘ eternal years 
of God.” 


The Board of Trustees of Harvard University have 
passed the petition of the students, requesting that dally 
attendance at chapel be made voluntary, over to the 
Plummer Professor and his five associate clergymen, 
yet to be named, who will conduct the services. There 
seems to be no doubt that the request will be granted. 
——At the annual meeting of the Women’s Ald Soctlety 
of Wellesley College it appeared that fifty-seven stu- 
dents have received ald the present year in the sum of 
$11,845. During the past seven years the beneficiaries 
have returned $7,247. Sixty-seven applications for aid 
next year have been made, twenty of them being 
daughters of missionaries. Drs. Duryea, McKenzle, 
N. G. Clark, and the Rev. Philip Moxom addressed 
the meeting. 





In connection with the anniversary of Andover Sem- 
inary, the alumni wil] hold two important meetings on 
June 9, from nine in the morning till noon, and ‘from 
half-past two till half-past five. The following gentlemen 
will take part in the discussion of the general subject of 
“Labor and its Interests :” Professor Bemis, Dr. New- 
man Smyth, Edward Atkinson, Esq., Dr. W. W. 
Adams, Dr. 8. L. Blake, Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, Dr. A. K. 
Bradford, the Rev. T. C. Pease, the Rev. W. E. Sperry, 
the Rev. W. R. Campbell, the Rev. Dr, Lapham, the 
Rev. C. B. Rice, the Rev. J. L.. Hill. The spectal topics 
to be presented are: The Christian conception of the 
State; the duty of employers ; relations of usury to 
labor ; morals and economics ; corporations ; competi- 
tion; wages; labor organizations; co-operation; the 
Christian ministry and labor. Indications are that there 
will be a large attendance of the alumni. The topics 
and roll of speakers are appetizing. OBSERVER, 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORKINGMEN. 


HE Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Assistant Bishon 
of New York, has addressed to the rectors of his 
diocese a letter upon the labor problem, This letter is 
characterized both by literary power and by a thor- 
oughly Christian spirit. After speaking forcibly upon 
the supreme necessity of law and order as oppoted to 
riots and boycotts, the Bishop turns his attention to the 
duty of the Church in the solution of the great social 
questions, On this subject he speaks as follows : 

“Is it only a coincidence that, at the very moment 
when events are occurring among us which show the 
two classes into which the community is divided, the 
rich and the poor, as arrayed against one another with 
equal menace and animosity on elther side, the Church 
should be leading us through those incidents of her 
Pentecostal history when ‘the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and of one soul ; neither said 
any of them tht aught of the things whch he posseserd 
was his own, but they bad ali inings 1 common’: 
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Let it be granted without reserve that such words de- 
scribe an era of enthusiasm which, with its consequent 
community of possessions, could not last, any more than 
it would have been for the greatest good of the greatest 
number that it should last. Still the fact remains that 
Christianity brought into the world a new law of broth- 
erhood, and both by precept and example taught men 
that they whose was the stewardship of exceptional 
gifts, whether of 1ank, wealth, learning, or cleverness, 
were not to treat them as their own, but as a trust for 
the whole community, ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the Jaw of Christ.’ 

‘The growth of wealth among us has issued, not in 
binding men together, but in driving them apart. The 
rich are further from the poor, the employer from his 
workmen, capital from labor, now than ever before. 
Too many know less and less how the poor live, and 
give little time, or none at all, to efforts to know. What 
the laborer wants from his employer is fair and fraternal 
dealing, not alms-giving. “The sacrifices [de- 
manded of us] are not so much of money as of ease, of 
self indulgent ignorance, of contemptuous indifference, 
of conceited and shallow views of the relations of men 
to one another. A nation whose wealth and social 
leadership are in the hands of people who fancy that 
day after day, like those of old, they can ‘sit down to 
eat and drink and rise up to play,’ careless of those who 
earn the dividends that they spend and pay the rents of 
the tenement-houses that they own, but too often never 
visit or inspect, has but one doom before it, and that the 
worst. We may cover the pages of our statute books 
with laws regulating strikes and inflicting severest 
penalties on those who organize resistance to the indi- 
vidual liberty, whether of employer or workman; we 
may drill regiments and perfect our police. The safety 
and welfare of a State is not in these things; it is in the 
contentment and loyalty of its people. And these come 
by a different road. When capitalists and employers of 
labor have forever dismissed the fallacy, which may be 
true enough in the domain of political economy, but is 
essentially false in the domain of religion, that Jabor and 
the laborer are alike a commodity, to be bought and 
sold, employed or dismissed, pafd or underpaid, as the 
market shall decree; when the share of the laboring 
man shall be something more than a mere wage; when 
the principle of joint interest In what is produced is 
wisely and generously recognized—then, but not till 
then, may we hope to heal those grave social questions 
concerning which there need be among us all, as with 
Israel of old, ‘ great searchings of heart.’ 

‘‘T beg you, reverend gentlemen, to set these things 
before your people with great plainness of speech. In 
New York centers the capital that controls the traffic and 
largely the manufactures of the New World. In your 
congregations are many of those who control that capl- 
tal. In all our parishes are people who employ labor 
or reap the benefits of it. To these it is time to say 
that no Christian man can innocently be indifferent 
to the interests of working men and women; that 
wealth brings with it a definite responsibility, first to 
know how best to use it to serve others as well as our- 
selves, and then resolutely to set about doing it; that 
luxury has its decent limits, and that we in this land 
are in danger in many directions of overstepping those 
lim{ts ; that class churches and class distinctions of 
kindred kinds have nearly destroyed in the hearts of 
many of the poor all faith in the genuineness of a 
religion whose founder declared, ‘All ye are 
brethren.’ These, I say, are some of the things which 
need to be said to your people. Nor am I in doubt as 
to the response which they will awaken. There are, I 
am persuaded, not a few among us who long to see the 
Christianity of our common Master translated into new 
deeds of brotherhood and self-sacrifice. There is a 
wide unrest concerning things as they are ; there is an 
honest longing to make our Christianity more real and 
more helpful ; there is a fresh enthusiasm for God and 
his church, ready to kindle into flame. To these you 
can speak. May God give you the wisdom to do so !” 

The Bishop closes by commending to the churches a 
prayer appropriate to periods of agitation such as that 
through which we are now passing. 








WHICH IS THE GOOSE? 


HEN the question of restricting, partially or 

altogether, the influx of Chinese to our shores 

is under discussion, there are many who are influenced 

in opposing such restriction by the fear that it will 

interfere with our trade with China. In the ‘‘ Congre- 

gationalist ’ of a recent date, for instance, the following 
passage occurred in an editorial on the subject : 

‘*We surely have brains enough to know that if naked 
Africans are not to be despised in the way of goods buying 
and selling, it cannot be a wise thing for us to snub, abuse, 
and slaughter the goose [China| that only needs a little 
coaxing to lay golden eggs for us. . . . We cannot afford to 
insult and outrage a nation so useful to us as China is 
destined to be.” 


How valuable our trade with China really is will ap- 





pear by the following figures taken from the lately 
issued statistical abstract of the United States. From 
that we learn that the total exports from the United 
States to China in 1885 were in value $6,396,500, where- 
as those to Great Britain reached $398,103,203. To the 
little Argentine Confederation they were nearly five 
millions, to the small kingdom of Belgium over twenty- 
six millions, to Denmark and its colonies over five 
millions, to France more than forty-six millions, to Ger- 
many over sixty-two millions, and to Australla more 
than ten millions. 

How trifling, then, is a trade where a nation of three or 
four hundred millions consumes only about six millions’ 
worth of our goods! And what else could be expected 
when it is said that the average earnings of the people 
are Only about ten cents a day? Nor is there the same 
prospect of increased demand as among ‘naked 
Africans” as they become civilized, for the Chinese soon 
learn to make the few articles imported for themselves. 
Hence there has been a steady decrease in the com- 
paratively trifling exports to China. It has run down 
from eight millions of dollars in 1881 to about six mill- 
fons in 1885, and is still declining. 

Now as to imports from China. They amounted in 
1885 to over sixteen millions, or nearly three dollars for 
every dollar exported, making a heavy drain on the United 
States. Besides this, the specie sent to China in 1885 (in 
addition to that paid for imports) amounted to fourteen 
and a half millions, besides what was carried away by 
returning Chinamen, which wasa very large sum. There 
is, then, a dead drain of at least twenty millions in cash 
annually from this country. Besides, the chief import 
from China is tea, which pays no duty, and does not 
increase our revenue. 

How, then, about the goose and the golden eggs ? 
China is not the goose, surely, for the golden eggs are 
all dropping into her basket ! The goose would seem to 
be on this side of the Pacific. 

The Chinese, it should be remembered, are expert 
imitators, and soon learn to manufacture everything ; 
and, as the progress of cfvilization goes on among them, 
they will require less and less of the products of the 
Western nations. In illustration of this point take the 
following statement : 

** You may say,’ said a leading Front Street merchant to 
a‘ Mail and Express’ reporter, ‘that the American hard- 
ware trade is flourishing like a green bay tree. We have, 
however, lost one source of revenue, and it makes a funny 
story. The Chinese have got ahead of us. Up to Jast year 
we had a monopoly of supplying the Chinese with iron 
shovels. Owing to our facilities for transportation, we 
could undersell our English brethren. Now the Chinese are 
making their own shovels and underselling us. The mannu- 
facture is carried on at a place called Chefoo, near Shanghai, 
and hundreds of men and boys are engaged in the business. 
What do you think the Chinese make the shovels from ? Old 
boiler tubes, immense piles of which are to be seen in the 
Chinese back courts. The old tubes are cut into short cyl- 
inders just the length of the shovel, ripped open, heated, 
flattened out, and hammered into shape. The shovels are 
taken into the interior of the country on the backs of mules, 
and our advices state that nearly every Chinese cottager 
within a radius of from two to three hundred miles around 
Shanghai is supplied with one. The Chinese makers sell 
their shovels at from twenty-five to forty cents each, ac- 
cording to size and quality.’ ”’ 

The ‘‘ goose ” is not in China ! 

OAKLAND, Cal. 


J.C. H. 








DEM WHEELERS. 


By A. TouMAN §MITH. 


HE development of the Freedmen has been marked 

by a pecullar social disintegration. The baser sort 
drift together and sink out of ‘reach of the influences by 
which the more susceptible are so rapidly improved. 
It wasin the interests of the former class that ‘‘ Hope 
Mission” was established, and in pursuance of its 
general policy Aunt Jule became janitress of its school- 
rooms during my régime as superintendent. She 
brought to our service a power of muscle and a fearful 
reputation. ‘‘ Lord help yer, honey !” said one of my 
trusty colored friends when it was announced that Jule 
had secured the sweeper’s place. ‘‘ Darnel in the lion’s 
den warn’t nuffin fer what you’d be ef dem Wheelers 
got ter foolen' wid yer.” Aunt Jule’s looks confirmed 
the dublous warning. The blood of three races flowed 
in her veins ; from the Indfan were derived her straight 
coarse hair and small glittering eyes ; from the negro her 
heavy jaws, thick lips, and retreating forehead ; while 
above the expression of animal ferocity that stamped 
her face there was a look of open and proud defiance 
indicating, even more plainly than the hue of her skin, 
kinship with the whites. 

The husband of this Amszou was an {noffensive, de- 
formed old black man, ‘‘dat Joe Wheeler,” as she 
used to term him. There were also sons, Hilary, 
Charley, Joe, and little Abe, whom she was wont to 
designate collectively as ‘‘dem Wheelers,” and a 
daughter Mary, who Jule assured me would “‘ jine de 
school as soon as she dun kim up from Frederick.” 





Jule had moved into Uniontown while the navy yard 
bridge was building, to “‘ give dem Wheelers a chance” 
—a useless chance, as {t proved, for all but Abe. Hilary 
disappeared a few days after their arrival, and was next 
heard of in a Delaware jail, where he was serving out a 
term for assault. Charley hired out for oyster-shucking, 
and a week after Jule came to me for the loan of a 
dollar to get him out of the lock-up. 

‘‘And what has Charley been doing?” was my in- 
quiry. 

‘De man what he hired wid dun cheated him in his 
wages, and Charley ’n’ him got a-fitin’.” 

It was not unknown to me that Charley had had a 
similar pass with his mother herself a few days before, 
in which he had come off worsted ; but her maternal 
passion raged at the thought of any other hand than her 
own striking her children, and she assured me she 
would “brak de man’s head” herself if she had a 
chance. 

Hilary and Charley being in the hands of the law, and 
young Joe disabled with rheumatism, little Abe was the 
only one who profited by the bridge. He “druv a 
cart.” 

Theologically, Jule was a ‘‘shoutin’ Meferdist,” and 
bore a leading part in those orgies by which a half- 
reclaimed savage endeavors to appease his deity. Her 
visions of ‘‘ burnin’ sinnahs” never failed to draw 
groans of horror from her hearers, accustomed as they 
were to realistic portrayals of judgment and hell. Jule 
carried her shoutin’, or her religion, as she called It, 
into all her effairs, and didn’t want ‘‘nuflin to do wid 
‘Sabbady perfessers’”—by which piece of polemical 
sophistry she manage to invest her ordinary brawlings 
with a religious glamour. The very colored people who 
warned me against her temper regarded /ts exhibition 
as evidence that she possessed ‘‘de speerit.” Religion 
was the only matter in which Joe Wheeler ventured 
opposition to his wife. He was a Catholic, a meek 
adorer at the shrine of the Virgin, and spent hours, as 
Jule contemptuously expressed it, ‘“‘crawlin’ round 
before his idols,” which conception she varied with 
visions of him as a ‘‘sinnah in de burnin’ arter de judg- 
ment morn.” 

Between his superstitions, his infirmities, and his 
domestic experience, the old man had lost all power of 
self-assertion, and had surrendered the family govern- 
ment entirely to his wife, whose discipline was as vio- 
lent as her piety. ‘‘It tuk,” she declared, ‘‘a power uv 
fists to keep dem Wheelers under ;” but she was careful 
to have me understand that Mary was excluded from 
her domestic generalizations. Mary, she explained, 
was ‘‘ole Joe” over again ; and the very mildness that 
exasperated Jule in the partner of her bosom caused her 
infinite satisfaction in the girl. Voluble on al! topics, 
she was inexhaustible upon this; and as often as she 
approached the theme, her harsh nature melted into 
doting tenderness. Watching the other girls—which 
she did always witb undisguised interest—she would 
shake her head, and exclaim: ‘‘ Dar ain’t one uv dem 
kin cum up to my Mary.” Her mood was so infectious 
that, involuntarily, I began picturing to myself the 
object of this enthusiasm. Seldom {fs a preconcelved 
image at greater variance with a reality. The Mary of 
my fancy was a feminine edition of old Joe, even to the 
spinal deformity ; the real Mary was a fine type of 
physical beauty. 

By some freak of heredity all the charms that union 
with the white race had made possible were realized in 
her ; to this cause was due the rich color that glowed in 
her swarthy cheeks, the softening of her mouth from 
thickness to fullness, and a certain delicacy of outline 
noticeable in her entire figure. While the coarser negro 
traits were thus modified, their best effects were not 
wanting ; her batr Jay in rippling waves, and her eyes 
had that mingled look of passion and pathos often seen 
in tropical races, and always so fascinating ina girl’s 
face. Though no one would have mistaken Mary for a 
white girl, it was impossible to think of her as « negro; 
nor could one, looking into her dreumy eyes, resist the 
impression that they reflected the mood of « deep ind mys- 
terlous nature. In truth, however, Mary’s nature was not 
superior to that of her Jess attractive comrades; she bad 
the same passions and the same moral obtuseness, and 
was indirectly more dangerous to society than her fiercer 
kinsfolk, as her vagaries afforded them pretexts for 
deeds of violence. Thus a young white gallant having 
ventured in Mary’s following, Jule mansged to convey 
the intelligence to Hilary, who responded in a blood- 
curdling scrawl. ‘‘ My time’s up,” it ran, “ and as soon 
as I kin git down thar I'll have it out’n his heart.” 
When I saw this hero of assaults and jail terms, I was 
ready to confess that the chief social problems of our 
day found their illustration in the Wheeler family. 
What chance do the arts of peaceful civilization offer to 
a creature like Hilary, so large, so powerful, so un- 
tamed and audacious? There was a violeace in his 
simplest action that raised alarm, and men went so far 
as to say ‘‘it would be no crime to shoot him at sight.” 
Like all his race, he was musical, and, being the fortunate 
possessor of a “‘ brass horn,” would lounge at his door 
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till Jate into the night, blowing unearthly blasts upon 
his instrument. It disturbed everybody, but no one 
cared to complain. 

We discussed Hilary's case in Hope Mission, and laid 
faltering plans in his bebalf, but before we estayed 
ation our anxfeties were terminated by a sudden and 
fatal ca'amity. I sat one Sabbath evening listening to 
the langhter of children and the tramp and ckat of 
faunterers who swarm the streets of a Southern town at 
summer twilight, when I was startled by a rushinto my 
room and a tbrilling voice crying close to my ear, ‘‘O 
Lord | Hilary’s dead!” I had tarely time to see that it 
was Mary, that she wa; in a spasm of terror, when Jule 
herself burst upon me. Her passion surpassed anything 
I had ever witnessed. Her face was ashy, her mouth 
contorted, she braudished her arms fiercely, she strove 
in vain for speech. 

** Jule, O Jule !” I said. 

“UO Lord!” whe gasped. ‘‘O Lord!” she fairly 
shouted. There was the fury of an animal in the cry, 
but it was mingled with a mother’s agony ; it brought 
the tears to my eyes, and drew me involuntarily toward 
her. 

I laid my hand on her shoulder. The touch so far 
calmed her that she was able to utter the terrible threats 
which seemed her only relief. ‘I'll be the death of 
him,” she cried—“ the death of him!” And so she con- 
tinued, with groaning and shrieking, till breath failed her 
and she sank down upon the floor; even then she con- 
tinued rocking herself to and fro. and convulsively groan- 
ing and gasping, till she was utterly exhausted. She was 
roused from her collapse by the sound of her own peo 
ple returning from meeting, laughing, gossiping, aud 
breaking out into snatches of hymns, es is their wont. 
The stubborn pride that she always maintained before 
her own people asserted itself, and, rising up, she betook 
herself in silence to her home. From the girl I learned 
the little there was to tell of Hilary’s sudden taking off. 
He had gone to bathe in the river, was heard to cry 
aloud when far out in the stream with a single comrade 
near him, and sank before ald reached him. There was 
nothing to indicate foul play excepting that his comrade 
was a man ef blood like himself; but Jule’s excited 
imagination found comfort in the conviction that {t was 
a case for vengeance, and her threats so terrified Hilary’s 
companion that he disappeared from the neighbor- 
hood. 

A little more than three years have passed since Jule 
mourned in wild frenzy the loss of her first-born. Hope 
Mission is abandoned. Old Joe and Mary are dead. Char- 
ley wanders, working and loafing, as his mood fs. Jule 
and the remnaat of ‘dem Wheelers ” have toned down 
to commonplace respectability. Jule has but just quit my 
kitchen fireside, where she often sits and recounts the story 
of the past. To-day the theme has been her religious ex- 
perience. ‘‘ Yes,” she says, but her voice, that once rang 
out with startling emphasis, is low and subdued—‘‘ yes, 
T’se been a long time in de wil’erness, an’ de lions an’ all 
de beases of pray howlfn’ roun’, but de Lord dun shet 
all dar moufs. Yes, religion’s a blessed, a happifying 
’sperience ; but it ain’t shoutin’s gwine ter give it ter yer. 
No, honey ; de speerit’s comin’ in de ‘ still small, voice,’ 
an’ yer’s got to be mighty quiet or you'll miss yearin’ 
it.” She stops, her eyes grow misty, memories of the 
past take dreamy shape. ‘“‘ Yes,” she continues, “J 
don’t put no faith in idols, but somethin’ tells me, when 
ole Joe Wheeler war a-crawlin’ roun’ and humblin’ his- 
self so before dem images, he hearn de whisper inwardly 
—and de good Lord knows his mind warn’t never too 
clar.” 

So, in her own way, Jule has reached the plane of love 
and forbearance that is superior to creeds and dogmas 
and superstitions. And—‘‘ What,” says my mentor, who 
was skeptical of our effort from the beginning, ‘‘ what 
had Hope Mission to do with it ?” 

Simply this, I answer: it brought the Influences of 
Christian civilization down to Jule’s level, and she has 
been appropriating them ever since according to her 
capacity. The school of experience is a graded school, 
and neither African nor Anglo-Saxon can take {ts pro- 
motions at a bound. 








STATE SOCIALISM 


N address was delivered before the meeting of the 
Clerical Union at the Bible House, New York, on 
Monday of this week, by Thomas G. Shearman, Esq. In 
substance it was the same address as that read by Mr. 
Shearman at the last meeting of the New York and 
Brooklyn Association, some paragraphs from which, as 
very inaccurately and imperfectly reported in a Brooklyn 
paper, were copied into our columns. We givea sum- 
mary of Mr. Shearman’s argument : 

Without undertaking to give any genera! defini. 
tion of Socialism, I shall assume that the Social 
ism of which we are about to speak includes all 
those who believe that society is not a natural growth 
but a mechanical contrivance, which has been cast in 


one mold, but may easily be recast in another ; and also | 





those who, with Horace Greeley, believe that it is the 
primary function of government to be creative, construct- 
ive, beneficent. We need not trouble ourselves with 
the Socialism of Fourler, St. Simon, Louis Blanc, Karl 
Marx, or Lasalle. Even the anarchic Socialism of the 
poor, ignorant men who have recently shown their teeth 
at Chicago is a matter of minor interest. Let us look 
closer at home, and inquire into the growth of Socialis n 
among ourselves, and the forms In which it has attained 
strength in our own minds and recognition in practical 
politics. 

Many of us are Socialists without suspecting {t. Who- 
ever relles upon State interference to remedy all evils ; 
whoever holds it the duty of the State to regulate the in- 
come of the citizen; whoever believes that the State ought 
to or can find subsistence or employment for the indif- 
vidual ; whoever believes that the State ought to “‘ foster” 
industry or art ; whoever, in short, relles upon the State 
to initiate human and social progress, and considers this 
to be the fundamental business of government, is to a 
large extent a Soclalist, differing from avowed Socialists 
only on questions of detail. 

In a certain sense we are ali deeply affected by social 
istic ideas, Free education, public relief to able-bodied 
psupers, public libraries and museums, State owned rail- 
ways and telegraphs, and even the public post-offices, 
are all of a distinctly socialistic nature. But it does not 
follow that the most consistent anti-Soclalist may not 
justify these things, under all the circumstances. War 
is a horrible evil ; but it is sometimes better than sub- 
mission to slavery. Some forms of Socialism have to be 
<olerated by the strictest bellevers in economic science ; 
because no government has yet learned how to do its 
economic duty so well as to give to individual enterprise 
and energy its proper opportunity. Just as truly as 
*‘the reward of one duty is the power to fulfill another” 
is the punishment of one violation of natural law the 
necessity of violating another. It is because statesmen 
are impotent to enforce justice to all that they are com- 
pelled to compensate those who have suffered injustice, 
at the expense of others, or to do themselves the work 
which, under a perfect system, they would simply have 
compelled individuals to do. 

Thus the English poor-laws, which demoralize and 
degrade all the lower strata of English society, and 
create more poverty than they relieve, are simply the 
outgrowth of centuries of robbery of the poor for the 
benefit of the rich, and a very inadequate attempt to 
compensate some of the poor by taxing the middle 
classes for their benefit. If equal and exact justice had 
been done centuries ago, no State aid to the poor would 
have been thought of. 

State education is necessary, not because it is the best 
form of education, but because no government has been 
able to enact and enforce laws which would compel 
parents and guardians to educate their children. 

The post-office is necessary merely because we do not 
dare to trust our legislators to control private corpora- 
tions, which would otherwise do the work much better 
and more cheaply. But the reduction in cost and 
charges has not been nearly so rapid in the post-office as 
it has been in railways under private management. 
Nevertheless, the notorious inability of our government 
to enforce equal justice between great corporations and 
their customers is driving us into putting raflways, 
telegraphs, gas, electric lights, etc., under State control; 
not that this isthe best way, but that we seem helpless 
when attempting any wiser method. 

But there are many forms of State Socialism, in full 
sway, for which there is no such excuse. Of these, by 
far the worst are those which are invented for the sole 
benefit of the rich ; and these have hitherto been the 
most common. Under aristocratic governments the in- 
tent to benefit the rich by them was openly avowed, 
But under democratic governments precisely the same 
things are done under the false pretense that they are 
for the benefit of the poor. 

The worst of these is the so-called Protective Tariff. 
It is obviously {mpossible that it should have any other 
effect than to increase the profits of those who are already 
relatively rich ; because none but capitalists can pro 
duce for sale the goods which are protected against for- 
eign competition. The only argument made in its sup- 
port is that this increased profit enables the capitalfist to 
pay high wages. Yet the maker of quinine, with no 
protection, pays at least as high wages as the maker of 
castor ofl, with high protection ; the coal owner has a 
protection of seventy-five cents a ton to enable him to 
pay wages of forty cents a ton ; the cotton manufacturer 
receives & protection of forty cents for every twenty-five 
cents he pays in wages ; and wages are lowest in some 
of the most highly protected industries. The people are 
taxed solely for the profit of those who are already 
wealthy. 

Subsidies to railways and steamships are another form 
of Socialism for the benefit of the rich. Only capital- 
ists can construct such works. If these means of com- 
munication are needed, they will be provided without 
State gifis. The utmost aid which any government 


should give is a loan, properly secured. Even this is 





wasteful and injurious, tending to discourage private 
enterprise and to deprive travelers of the benefit of com- 
petition. But to give money outright to any corpora- 
tion of this kind is simply to rob the people at large for 
the benefit of the ablest lobbyists. 

It is unnecessary, however, to dwell especlal)y upon 
the distinction between different socialistic schemes with 
reference to different classes, because almost every 
form of State Socialism which finds favor among us is 
certain to favor those who are comparatively rich, at the 
expense of the great mass of the people. Yet masy of 
these schemes find their chief advocates among the 
poorer classes. Thus the free coinage of silver would 
obviously make enormous profits for the owners of sil- 
ver mines, The fssue of unlimited greenbacks would 
make m!]lfonatres of men who had one-tenth of a million, 
while it would ruin those who had less than a thousand 
dollars each. The Hennepin Canal, for which thousands 
of the Knights of Labor are now petitioning, would take 
millions from the poor to enrich a few contractors and 
jobbers. The wild schemes of internal improvement 
which are adopted to catch the votes of laboring men 
reduce their income to add to the same class of jobbers, 
The outrageous expenditure upon the new Capitol at 
Albany goes on, year after year, in obedience to the self 
ish clamors of a few hundred stone-cutters and masons, 
backed up by the {ignorant votes of their brethren all over 
the State—all of whom help to pay for this wicked waste, 
and none of whom receive any benefit from it. The 
eight-hour law, applied to government works, simply 
creates a specially fayored class of workmen, who re- 
ceive high pay and special advantages at the expense 
of all other workers, and without the slightest benefit to 
them. 

The lavish expenditure upon pensions is a mere out- 
break of State Socialism. Demagogues vie with each 
other to empty the treasury for the benefit of a limited 
class, every one of whom has been amply provided for 
by existing laws, if ie has any just claim upon the coun- 
try ; and they are now clamoring for a general law 
which shall put every ex-soldier upon the penston list. 
All this money comes out of the pockets of the hard- 
working masses, nine-tenths of whom cannot earn $500 
a year, and most of them not $350. They count by 
millions, but they are unorganized and practically un- 
represented, 

For twenty years past, our people have been educated 
in State Soctalism. One-half of our politicians have per- 
sistently taught them that their prosperity depended en- 
tirely upon an Act of Congress, calleda Tariff; and the 
other half have as persistently taught that it depended 
upon another Act of Congress, called a Greenback or 
Silver bill. The voices of those who have sought to 
teach the people that their prosperity was and always 
would be dependent upon their own exertions, and that 
the best thing which Congress could do for them would 
be to take as little as possible out of their earnings, and 
to prevent anybody else from taking more, have been 
few and almost unheard. 

Is it to be wondered at that Socialism has grown 
among us? Is {t strange that laborers should demand 
more legisiation, or should take legislation into thelr own 
hands ? 

I do not look with favor upon any of these or other 
forms of Socialism. I believe that the remedy for the 
evils from which we suffer is in more freedom rather 
than less ; in more competition, in less restriction ; in 
more complete reliance upon the working of natural 
laws. Admitting that there are cases, such as the sup- 
ply of light to cities, in which we do not yet know how 
to secure competition, and in which it may therefore be 
necessary to accept State management, I would regard 
such cases as exceptions to be regretted, however ex- 
cusable on account of our ignorance, and not as exam- 
ples to be followed. Admitting, as I cheerfully do, that 
women and children do not come fully within the proper 
operation of the general law of competition, I would 
not rdmit, for a moment, that this at all impeached the 
soundness of that Jaw. We have as yet given no fair 
play to the working of competition in combination with 
the full administration of justice. If our rulers would 
put half the energy into the amendment of the laws for 
the execution of justice between man and man which 
they now expend in silly socialistic schemes or petty 
tinkering legislation at the instance of lobbyists, we 
could afford to throw off many restraints upon competi- 
tion, and rival the whole world. 

Large capitalists, under a system of freedom and good 
laws, are not an evil, but a benefit. They should not be 
fostered by subsidies, tariffs, and bad money, because 
such methods teach them to look to speculation and 
plunder as sources of wealth; but where they acquire 
wealth by sagacity and enterprise, they promote the 
wealth of the whole people by the use which they natur- 
ally make of their capital. Some people called the late 
Cornelius Vanderbilt an oppressur anda robber. Whom 
did he rob? He did not profess to be a philanthropist, 
and was by no means an ideal man. But he wanted to 
make money ; and he had the sense to see that money 


was to be made most rapidly by accommodating the 
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masses of the people, by reducing expenses, economizing 
force, consolidating management, and increasing regular- 
ity. The result of his schemes was to reduce the cost of 
transportation by two-thirds, while making an enormous 
fortune for himself. When justice is fearlessly admin- 
istered, there is no road to wealth so sure as that of the 
most effectual service to our fellow-men. Great prizes 
are needed to stimulate invention and research. Great 
inventlons are no longer made by accident. They are 
the result of long study and innumerable experiments. 
The reduction of all men to a dead level would hinder 
the progress of the race. There is ample room for the 
making of fcrlunes cons{stently with the general ad- 
vance of the whole community. What is needed is not 
a recasting of society or an equal division of property, 
but the abolition of all laws encouraging particular 
classes to Jock for support at the expense of others, the 
opening of our doors wide to all fair competition, the 
suppression of public waste, the thorough reform and 
reduction of public taxation so that its burdens shall 
not be cast mainly upon the poor nor its procee.s 
squandered, the education of the moral sense and indus- 
trial capacity of the whole community to a higher level, 
the solution of the land problem in the direction of free- 
dom, to the exclusion of monopoly and speculation, and 
the training all men to rely upon thelr own efforts rather 
than upon the help of the State. 

There is in this direction a work to be done so vast 
and beneficial that it is not worth while to spend any 
time upon purely socialistic schemes until an honest 
effort has been made to remove the evils which have 
arlsen from the violation of acknowledged economic 
laws. But if we persist in systems of taxation and pub- 
lic expenditure which violate those laws at every point, 
we must expect to see Socialism grow among us even 
more rapidly than {t has lately done; and its worst 
forms may be established among us, supported by an 
amount of popular prejudice too strong to be resisted. 
We may be quite sure that Socialism for the benefit of 
the rich alone wili not long be tolerated in a country 
governed by the poor. 


THE PROGRESS OF OUR ART. 


By Rietey Hircucock. 

FAIR judgment of our annual spring exhibitions 

implies some sympathy with the discouragements 
which have attended American art from the first. Noth 
ing could be more’unpropitious than the American social 
atmosphere and material conditions of the last century, 
and yet its history preserves the names of Robert Feke, 
the colonial Quaker painter ; of West, who was at least 
born in America ; of Stuart, Copley, Trumbu!l, Allston, 
Vanderlyn, Malbone, Smybert, and the Peales. Early 
in the present century, Cole, Durand, and Doughty, our 
first landscape painters, began their pathetic struggle 
against poverty and Jack of opportunities, with none to 
ald by sympathy or material appreciation. Their diffi- 
culties were as real as the hardships experienced by the 
Pilgrim Fatbers. Both were pioneers in a new world. 
But the ploneer work of our early painters has received 
but little recognition. Cole, coming from England when 
a child, began his study of art among the unpropitious 
surroundings of the Ohio backwoods. Durand gradu- 
ated from theshop of theengraver. Doughty abandoned 
the yardstick, counter, and ledger for the brush and 
palette. Their action was looked upon as foolishness. 
The ascetic prejudice against art was slow to die out, 
and at best our ancestors were plain, practical-minded 
folk, with small respect for the profession of the painter. 
The experience of these three men has been repeated 
again and again. The names of their followers and suc- 
ceasors, Elliott, Grey, Inman, Harding, Ingham, Mount, 
and a score of others, represent stories of grievous 
obstacles overcome and of success won, if won at all, by 
slow, laborious ascent. 

The older members of our National Academy of 
Design, recalling the feeble youth of American art in 
which they bore a part, must see in the present a change 
toward better things. They find themselves members 
of an army iustead of isolated stragglers. Exhibitions 
of pictures, well patronized by the public, crowd close 
upon each other throughout the season. The demand 
for illustrations in books and periodicals {is insatiable. 
The pioneers in our art would regard these as halcyon 
days. And yet the shield has a reverse side. Our Gov. 
ernment, far from encouraging art, hampers it by a tariff 
of thirty per cent. The spasmodic efforts of National, 
State, and municipal governmenis to reward native art 
are netoriously misdirected, as those familiar with the 
public paintings and statues of Washington and the 
statues of New York can testify. And popular appre- 
clation of art in this new country is not conspicuous for 
its discrimination. When a third-rate painter of bread- 
and-butter genres like Meyer von Bremen is compared to 
Raphael in public prints, and his pictures eagerly sought 
at extravagant prices, it is clear that our standards are 
woefully vague. It is not encouraging to see $45,000 paid 
for an inferior picture by Jules Breton, whose best work 
was done several years ago, when one remembers that 











Millet’s ‘‘Angelus” was last sold for cnly $32,000. And it 
must be disptriting to any earnest American artist to find 
his countrymen ready to pay the price of a Rembrandt 
for one of Vibert’s clever tales 

It is only fair to bear these considerations in mind 
when studying the work of our older and our younger 
artists as shown in the present exhibitions of the National 
Academy of Design and the Soclety of American 
Artists. Both the older and the younger men have had, 
and still have, many obstacles to contend against. There 
is need of a better education of the public {no art, as well 
as of more general education for the artists. And yet, if 
art is to be ranked higher than commercial callings, the 
artist lowers himself when the market is the chief end 
of hiswork. Unfortunately, the influence of commercial. 
ism is felt in the Academy exhibition. The idea of 
regarding the galleries as salesrooms has become firmly 
fixed. From this and the conservative artistic prefer- 
ences of older Academiclans, there has come the adoption 
of a ‘‘close corporation” principle which impairs the 
usefulness of what {s nominally a national institution. 
Some of the older men still show traces of the influence 
exerted by the decayed modern artof Italy upon their 
predecessors and early associates, but this is less apparent 
than the effect of the mechanical, objective art of 
Disseldorf. Men like Huntington, the Harts, Beard, 
Cropsey, T. A. Richards, and Tait will not change, but 
the fact must be recognized that the pictures of the 
Academictans and of many of thelr favored pupils do 
not represent American art. The Academy’s past may 
be entitled to honor, but at present it is neither progress- 
ive nor adaptable. It is this narrowness which ex- 
plains the presence of poor paintings, many of them 
in places of honor. But the coming men have not deen 
excluded, and some are welcomed to ‘‘centers” and 
places on the first line. Their pictures embodying 
Munich and Paris teachings are here and there found 
cheek by jowl with reminiscences of Diisseldorf. The 
Munich influence is strong this year. The turbid grays 
of monochrome literalism are to be seen in the pictures 
of Messrs. Koehler, Fitz, Baer, Bell, and a dozen others. 
The most striking feature of the exhibition is the in- 
crease of literalistic painting. A group of detail 
painters appeared a few years since, and its members, 
Messrs. Ulrich, Moeller, Miller, Ilarris, Watrous, and 
their brethren, have done some work of marked ex- 
cellence in its way. Now, the painting of interiors, the 
painful elaboration of chairs, tables, bric- brac, or what 
not, has become a fashion. The human figure is made 
an accessory to furniture. Photography has aided some 
of these artists, and perhaps a photograph in itself has as 
much meaning as this soulless copying. In other words, 
the tendency istoward mere craftsmanship. This is true 
of much of the figure-painting, which resolves itself into 
the more or lees clever rendering of costumes hung upon 
lay figures. Thesimple physics! grandeur of a human 
figure taken as a type, the expression of truthful sentt-. 
ment and truth of action, are essentials too commonly 
ignored for the superficial aspects of commonplace sub- 
jects, or a conscious striving for effect. It is pleasant 
to find a patoting like Mr. Robert Koehler’s ‘‘ The 
Strike,” which shows that the artist is thinking earnestly 
upon the present concerns of the humanity of which he 
is a part. It is encouraging to see a landscape like 
‘*The Deepening Shadows,” by Mr. Uharles II. Davis, 
which breathes an imaginative, sincerely poetic feeling. 
Good work can readily be found, but there are more 
pictures without ideas or true sentiment, with others 
sustaining no relation to the spirit and thought of the 
age, and others still which are merely examples of crafts- 
manship. 

The Academic influence is repressive. That of the 
Society of American Artists was meant to be stimulat- 
ing and encouraging. In 1881, ’82, and ’83, the Society, 
measuring all applicants by the merits of their work 
alone, gave the best oil exhibitions of the season. Then 
the extremists carried the day. There was a violent 
attack of ‘‘ art for art’s sake,” and the Soclety has only 
now become convalescent. Its present exhibition of 
olls, pastels, and water-colors, at the Metropolitan 
Museum, has been organized in a singularly liberal 
spirit. The pictures were submitted to the votes of 
twenty-five artists, and their rank upon the walls was 
determined by the same vote. The question of sales 
was not considered. Thus the usual ‘‘ deadwood ” of 
our exhibitions was lopped off at once. The latest for- 
eign ideas upon technique are aired more freely than in 
the Academy, but it is also plain that the Society’s liber- 
ality encourages the personal expression of the artist. 
And if an artist feels himself obliged to paint his exhi- 
bition pictures according to a fixed and very conservative 
standard, his individuality is repressed and his work 
unprofitable. In this exhibition there is brilliant tech- 
nical execution, as in Mr. W. M. Chase’s admirable 
pastels, and there is fine characterization in Mr. J. 8. 
Sargent’s portrait of a man and wife, Mr. St. Gaudens’s 
bas-relief portrait of children, and Mr. Weir's portrait of 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard. There is the expression of a true 
and tender sentiment in Mr. A. H. Thayer’s portraits ; 
and i other pictures there is proof that the strongest of 





the younger men are aiming at something more than 
technical dexterity. Mr. Senyon Cox’s ambition has 
extended to ideal work of the highest order; but his 
lamentable failures have not prevented him from patnt- 
ing a good landscape and a portrait. I is in the power 
of men like St. Gaudens, Warner, Weir, Sargent, and 
Thayer to exert a strong influence upon the future of 
American art. Thetr work goes below the surface. It 
is an anachronism that all except Weir should be out- 
side of an institution which has the prestige of age, and 
calls itself the ‘‘ National Academy of Design.” 

There is more promise for the future in the members 
of the Society than in the members of the Academy, 
although neither exhibition fully represents our art. 
The best of the younger men are in earnest ; but there 
are too many whose view of art is superficial, and whose 
performances are mere affectations. Conscious of better 
technical equipment, they ridicule the traditional man- 
nerisms of the older Academicians, but they forget that 
the lives of these men have illustrated an essential in 
art—sincerity and earnestness of purpose. One may 
find fault with Mr. Huntington’s pictures, but the purity 
and nobility of his alms have never been called in ques- 
tion, Such examples maintain the dignity of art before 
the world. The men who make art only a craft de- 
grade it. The exhibitions of the day show that many 
of the younger as well as the older artists need to take a 
broader view of their responsibilities and relation to our 
art; beé it is a hopeful sign that the number of those 
who are doing sound, honest work is on the increase. 
Our art is surely making progress. 





THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 
By AMELIA E. Barr. 


IN FOUR PARTS,—IV. 


N Saturday night Mary sat waiting for Luke. She 
had not been without serious misgivings, Twenty 
years of degradation had left their trace upon the man. 
She remembered how proud he used to he of his fine 
appearance, how particular about his dress. She per- 
celved that he had lost all personal estimation ; for even 
when he contemplated seeing her he had been too indif- 
ferent to make the best of such clothing as he wore. It 
was Only an outside trifle, but she feared that it typified 
& more general and significant hopelessness. She did 
not, therefore, underestimate the task before her; she 
even faced the wonder, scorn, evil speaking, and officlous 
advising that were sure to come. 

When Luke knocked, she rose and opened the door, 
and said, ‘‘ Come in, and welcome !” He looked abashed, 
and even more despondent than on the previous visit. 
His hair was more unkempt, his whole appearance more 
untidy. He laid some money on the table. ‘It isonly 
six shillings,” he said; ‘‘ thou knows I had been drink- 
ing three days out of the week when I saw thee. It has 
been a hard job to save this—harder than thou thinks,” 
His hands trembled violently. Mary saw that he was 
really suffering for the want of bis usual stimulant. 

‘* Thank thee, Luke. It is worth a deal more than 
six shilliogs to thee and me. Sit theedown. I have a 
rare good cup of coffee ready for us. I was sure thou 
would come, and so I have waited for thee.” 

‘‘Vll thank thee for the coffee, but I'll not sit down 
with thee ; so don’t ask me, It would be a disgrace to 
thee forever to eat with me.” 

‘The servant is not above his Lord, surely, Luke. 
They sald of Christ, ‘This man receiveth sinners, and 
eateth with them.’ I am only Mary Denby. One sin- 
ner can eat with another sinner, I should think. Sit 
down, Luke, or I will feel very badly about it. I want 
thee to tell meall that has happened thee since we parted 
that night—thou remembers ?” 

The coffee soon steadied and refreshed him. He be- 
gan to feel the pleasure as well as the pain of his position, 
and he was talking freely in a low, intense manner when 
John walked in. 

“Why, Luke Bradley! Eh, but I am glad to see 
thee! Why did not thou come to me and Mary as soon 
as ever thou got home ? Thou might have trusted us, I 
think.” 

There was no resisting John’s outstretched hand and 
welcoming face. Mary reached another cup, and John 
made a third at the table. Very soon the men moved to 
the fireside, and while Mary washed her china, and put 
things quietly to rights, Luke went on with his story. 
Mary was sitting between them weeping bitterly when 
it was done, and John, though less demonstrative, was 
very much moved. After a minute’s silence he sald : 

‘*Thou hast sinned, and thou hast suffered, Luke. 
Now, then, cast even the memory of it behind thy back 
forever. Thou art all the same as a brother to me and 
Mary, and we are none going to let thee leave us again. 
Don’t go back to Lister ; there is work here for thee. I 
need thee very badly.” 

‘It has been like heaven sitting with you again; but 
what can I do for thee, John ?” 

“First, thou must go with me to Settle and get some 
decent clothes. There is more morality in a bit of good 
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tweed cloth than folks think. When that poor fellow in 
Judea came to Christ’s feet clothed decently, it was a 
very proper sign of bis being in his right mind. Thou 
used to be as handsome a lad as ever trod a Yorkshire 
moor, and thou wilt be again. A few pounds of Mox- 
ham’s money can hardly be better spent.” 

Luke was singularly pleased at the proposal. He 
stroked his knee with his hand and looked down, but 

obn saw the flush of hope in his cheeks. ‘‘ As to 
work,” said John, ‘I am needing just such strong arms 
as thine. There are some bad cases of fever in Gilham 
Bottom, and it is hard to get men strong enough and well 
enough to goamong them. There are some cases I fear 
will be lost unless we can find nurses able to control men 
neither to hold nor to bind with fever—out of their 
heads, Luke. I thought happen thou would like to help 
with them.” 

** Thou thought justright. If I could only save life, 
for the life I took, I would be doing my best to make 
things even, thou sees.” 

John did not see ; he was a true Methodist, and touched 
all extremities with faith. He did not, therefore, as a 
rule, believe much in thesaving efficacy of good works ; 
but in this case be said not a word against them ; for 
he hoped that the works might be the road back toa 
more epiritual condition. The plan but indicated here 
was discussed in all its details before they separated. 
Jobn would not bear of Luke returning at all to Lister. 
**The chapel keeper has an empty room to let, and they 
will be glad of thee as a lodger,” he said. 

** But I shall have to work in order to pay my way. 
I'll work in the pit half time and help thee the other 
half.” 

“There is no need, Luke. The committee will pay 
thee enough to keep a room over thee, and thou wilt get 
all thy food. Don't thee goaway from us again. When 
the mill opens, thy work will be there ; things have got 
to the worst now, I think, and when they have managed 
to get there, they are most bound to turn round again.” 

So John left Luke at the chapel keeper’s house, and 
then he went home. The glow of a good deed, the joy 
of a helper of men, was in his heart, and he went into 
Salome’s presence almost happy. He had forgotten for 
an hour or two the scrrow that croucbed in his own par- 
lor. For poor Salome was now in real distress. Her 
grief for ber brother was no affectation ; she mourned 
him with a passion as sincere as it was unreasonable. 

He was her only brother. He had been taken from 
home and friends and native land, and slain in a mo- 
ment, sisin in a fight which was none of his fight. She 
hated the cause in which he bad fallen, now. She would 
have no comfort. Every power had been against poor 
dear Richaid. Providence might have interfered. Her 

ather knew there was going to be war ; John knew it : 

neliher of them tried to prevent his going. Every- 
thing and every one had conspired to érive him to his 
death ! 

Jobn pitied her very much, but her unreasonable 
complaints sometimes pained and irritated him. “I 
don't believe thou would fret that way for me if I was 
taken from thee,” he said, this night, with a twinge of 
jeslous : ffection ; and she did not deny thecharge. His 
patience gave way ; he spoke harsher than he was wont, 
and then all the peace and all the spiritual joy he had 
brovght in with him were gone. 

“* Very sma! trials,” but they are just such as day by 
day break the spirit, and let the strength of the body 
and the joy of the sou] out, as it were, by pin-pricks, 
John did not lose as much in the wear and tear of life’s 
daily struggle as he did in an hour’s contact with this 
weeping, slfich woman. Alas! how many men are 
thus bound to sorrow by the cords of a woman’s peevish- 
ness or selfishness or upreason! It takes but a few 
minutes to tell of such trials, but, oh ! how long are the 
days lengthening out in their shadow into dreary, hope- 
less weeks and months! John at last reached a condi- 
tion in which he ceased to expect or desire, and simply 
made the best of such moments of domestic comfort as 
came to wa. 

The first thing which roused Salome from the tearful 
apathy into which she had fallen, and which had be- 
come a state of real ill hea!th, was a suspicion that some- 
thing was golog on at Mary Denby’s house of which 
she had been kept ignorant. Ann—who, for reasons of 
her own, had thoroughly espoused all her mistress’s 
iueas—went, one afternoon, into Garsby to see some 
friends, and at every house she heard some different 
story of the man who was “ hand and glove with John 
and Mary Denby.” 

Some said he had been sent by the Queen to look after 
thirgs, and was, at the very least, a lord. Others 

couted any such notion, and quoted the chapel keeper’s 
wife as to John Denby having brought him there “as 
lise a collier lad as ivver was.” Ail agreed, however, 
that he had brought money for the poor spinners, 
though the amount vrried from one thousand to a hun- 
dred thousand pou ds; aod every one knew also that 
he went each evenl ¢ to Mary Demby’s house, and that 
very o'ten John me: him there, 

“Such-like goings on, missis! I wouldn’t stand 





them if I was you,” said Ann. ‘‘I’d hev it out with 
Master Denby this very night, if I was you.” 

**T can’t belleve it, Ann.” 

“Tt is gospel truth, ma’am. Hannah Hodgson was 
determined as she’d find oot summat or other, and she 
walked straight into Mary Denby’s house and asked for 
t’ loan of a candle, and they wer’ all sitting together as 
friendly and comfortable as ivver was. She said t’ 
strange man was drinking tea wi’ Mary Denby, and 
Master Denby wer’ smoking his pipe as contented like 
as if he wer’ at his awn fireside.” 

That evening Salome came downstairs and made 
John’s tea. Ile was giad to see her looking brighter, 
and he told herso. Suddenly she asked: ‘‘ John, who 
is that strange man that has come {nto the family from 
no one knows where ?” 

“Well, Salome, to fell the truth about it, he was in 
the family long before thou wert. He is a very old 
friend.” 

“Why did you not bring him here, and tell me all 
about him ?” 

‘* How often hast thou told me not to bring anybody 
here? How often hast thou told me not to talk to thee 
of the famine, or the people, or anything about the war ? 
Thou said thou could not bear ft. I have seen thee cry 
if I named the mil! or the mill people.” 

** But this is a different vffatr.” 

‘Not at all, my lass. He brought some money—I 
may say all the money he had—for the starving people, 
and then he stayed to nurse them that had the fever in 
Gilham Bottom.” 

** Why does he go so much to Mary’s ?” 

‘* He is an old friend of Mary’s. He can’t come here, 
and I see him a bit at Mary's.” 

‘* An old lover of Mary’s, perhaps ?” 

“‘T shouldn't wonder. Ask her.” 

“Why did I never hear of him before? There is 
some secret about it.” 

“Maybe; but it {is not my secret, Salome. I have 
not such a thing as a secret about me. As to Mary’s 
secrets, thou must ask ber thyself. I have no right to 
speak of them.” 

‘‘If you know any secret of Mary’s you ought to tell 
me.” 

** Nay, I ought not. I did not tell thine to Mary. I 
never sald a word to her about Richard. There is noth- 
ing wrong, and nothing but what Mary will tell thee 
some day. It happened long before I saw thee, and 
there is no reason for thee to worrit thyself about it. 
Thou can trust me, Sxiome—thou knows well thou 
can.” 

But in the isolation and monotony of her life—the life 
to which she had willfu!ly condemned herself—Salome 
discussed this circumsiance with her servant untt) it 
assumed an unreal importance. She was sure that in 
some way it was prejudicial to her interests. Ann was 
sent to town every day «s a kind of spy, and Anon took 
care not to return without news. Events of the simplest 
character became portertous, and reports whose first 
origin was doubtful gathered from every mouth some 
false and peculiar significance. 

One fine day in the early spring Salome took a reso- 
lution. Ske would go down to the town ; she would see 
with her own eyes what was going on. As a prepar- 
atory movement, she expressed an ability to walk a little 
on the fell, and asked John to come home early and go 
with her. Her request met with a prompt and delighted 
assent. He looked at his wife hopefully and kindly. 
Perhaps, after aH, he bad not been thoughtful enough 

“I will be here at two o’clock, my dear lass,” he said, 
‘‘and we will walk a bit in the larch wood. It is full 
of primroses and wind-flowers, and the birds were sing- 
ing an hour ago as if there wasn’t such a thing in the 
world as a stolen nest or a broken egg.” 

He left her with a happy smile, but almost immedi- 
ately afterward an unaccountable welght and depression 
pressed down upon him Never before had the altered 
aspect of the once busy mil] town struck him so power- 
fully and sadly. Noclack and vibration of machinery ; 
no bustle and traffic in its streets ; from the stacks of 
the tall chimneys not a wreath of smoke, and the place 
was all the more dismal] for the want of its sooty cloud; 
no noisy, laughing, chattering troops of factory hands 
Instead, s!lent processions of pale, pinched women and 
children, carrying packages of bread and meat, asd tin 
cans holding soup. They had been at the Relief Com- 
mittee for thrir dole. John’s heart ached at the sight, 
and he felt almost like lifitng his hat to such an exhibt- 
tion of patient, self respecting endurance. Some one 
touched him. It was his old bookkeeper. He had been 
& fresh-colored, rather stout, very respectable-looking 
man ; he wes now pale and thin, shabby, and almost 
shoeless. 

**God knows I am sorry for thee, Matthew. Hast 
thou been ill, lad ?” 

** Ii with fretting, master. It isa man’s mind more 
than his want of food thst wastes him away.” 

“It cannot last muci longer now. Keep up thy 
heart. As soon'as ever I cam fram to open thé mill 
again thou wilt have thy piace at thy old desk,” 





“Thank thee, John Denby. That promise is a bit of 
comfort for me.” 

In the meantime Salome was preparing for her walk. 
It had been many months since she was out, and her 
clothes had that old-fashioned look which the very best 
garments get when laid away. She occupied the morn- 
ing in airing and refolding them, and was dressed and 
waiting for John at two o’clock. At four o’clock he 
had not come, and Salome was almost hysterical. Then 
Ann brought her a cup of tea, and condoled with her 
after her own fashion. 

‘*Deary me, missis! you do heva time wi’ Master 
Denby. If I wer’ you, I'd go mysen, and see what’s up. 
I would that! It’ud bea deal better than worriting 
yoursen to death up here.” 

The idea, once admitted, grew in possibility and favor. 
Indeed, in another hour Salome had tormented herself 
into such a condition of excitement that she felt able to 
bear any pbysical exhaustion necessary for her mental 
satisfaction. With an air of sorrowful sympathy Ann pu 
on her own bonnet and shawl, and persuaded Salome to 
lean upon her ; ‘‘ though it {s t’ master’s arm you should 
hev, ma’am, and would hev, too, if things were as 
things should be; but {f you can nobbut frame yoursen 
to get there, missis, why, Mary Denby will be cap’t, she 
will that !” 

Salome was probably stronger than she expected, for 
she reached Mary Denby’s house without difficulty. 
She would have entered it without knocking, but John 
saw her coming, and went to meet her. His face was 
grave and sad, and his first words were, ‘‘ Thou cannot 
come in here, Salome. Mary has got typnus very bad 
indeed. Why did thou come at all? I sent thee word 
not to.” 

‘I did not get any word, and I don’t belleve you sent 
it ; and I don’t believe Mary has the fever. Now, John, 
I am come to see what is going on here, and you shall 
not prevent me.” 

**T tell thee, Mary is very bad, and it is as much as 
thy life is worth to come into this house. Thou ought 
not to be talking to me while I have these clothes on. 
For God’s sake, my dear lass, get sway as fast as ever 
thou can.” 

Ann had sneaked off to a distance at the first mention 
of typhus, but Salome’s temper and suspicions had now 
completely mastered her. ‘‘ Let me pass, John,” she 
answered, passionately ; ‘‘I am determined to see what 
is going on.” 

‘* Have some pity on me, Salome. What will I do, 
between thee and Mary, if thou gets it too? Havesome 
pity on thyself. Thou art none fit to die.” 

She was white and strong with passion, and she 
pushed him aside, and passed in. John sank into the 
nearest chair, unable to protest longer, unable even to 
frame a prayer for her safety. A kind of horror kept 
him quiescent. He heard her open and shut the doors 
of the lower rooms, and then with rapid footsteps go up- 
stairs. The spell that held him broke then ; with a cry 
for ‘‘ mercy ” he followed, but did not reach her side 
until he found her quailing and tremb!!lng with terror 
at the foot of Mary’s bed. The strong, hale woman, 
scarlet and purple with fever, was tossing and raving in 
dreadful delirium. A woman was vainly trying to keep 
the cold wet cloths upon her head : it took all Luke’s 
loving strength to contro] her maniacal! restlessness. The 
sickly odor, the heavy atmosphere, the moans and 
mutterings, the awful change in Mary, shocked Salome 
beyond the power of movement. An appalling chill 
and sickness made her heart-falot ; she stretched out her 
arms to John, and whispered, ‘‘ Iam dying; take me 
homme !” 

At midnight she was moaning and crying aloud in her 
agony. Ann had fled the fever-stricken house, and John 
was alone with his sick wife. His heart had failed him 
at the first moment, when she had so passtonately gone 
te meet her fate, but never afterward. He had come 
unto his Gethsemane, and found the strengthening 
angels waiting for him. He passed from his sick wife 
to his sick sister, and dwelt for many days in the valley 
of the shadow of death; but all the time he found the 
rod as well as the staff of God to comfort him. 

Mary’s casé was the most hopeful. From the first 
hour of her attack, Salome drifted rapidly down the 
dark river. Day by day the fire of life burnt lower ; at 
length she lay at the grave’s mouth. She had long been 
unconscious ; she had ceased to moan or to move, almost 
ceased to breathe. It seemed useless any longer to 
moisten the stiff, cold lips. 

“1 need not come again, Mr. Denby,” said the doctor ; 
** she has passed quite beyond our help.” 

Then John locked himself in with his love and sorrow. 
He knelt down by his wife, and, holding her wasted, cold 
hand in his own, he prayed for her as Elisha prayed 
when he “ went in and shut the door upon them twain, 
and prayed unto the Lord.” It was a great thing that 
John asked, and he asked it with strong cryings, as 
those must do who take the kingdom of heaven by 
force. And at length a wonderful peace filled all the 
room, and he fell into a deep sleep. 

He thought that in that great travail of his soul no 
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mortal had watched with him; but many days after- 
ward, Salome told him, in faint, awe struck whispers, 
that she had heard him pleading for her, and that her 
soul, naked and guilty, had stood trembling with fear 
lest his petition should fail. 

“T heard it all, John. I was conscious throughout 
the whole hard struggle. I had felt life ebbing, ebbing 
away from me. I was ina land of awful shadows and 
of awful stillness—of stillness that could be felt. 
Suddenly I heard you praying. Your voice in the lonely 
place made my soul shiver with terror. For as you 
prayed I remembered all my sins; all my cruel, selfish 
sins against you, John, most of all, And the hills and the 
moors, and the sky above them, came before me, as 
father told me they would when he took them for wit- 
nesses between us. All the last days of my life came 
and reproached me. I could think of no words but 
‘too late,’ ‘ never more,’ ‘might have been.’ From 
depth to depth in horror and darkness I went. Yet, 
John, amid it all, I heard you praying. At last, I know 
not how it came to be, I began to weep; the pang of 
unpermitted prayer was taken away. I safd, ‘Spare 
me that I may recover strength before I go hence and 
be no more forever.’ And then something happened 
that passes understanding. A hand out of the darkness 
reached me, reached me even at the gates of death and 
hell, and lifted me up, and brought me back, and power 
was given me to speak, and I called you, John. You 
remember ?” 

Yes, indeed! John could never forget that moment. 
In the depths of that profound sleep into which he had 
fallen after his strong imploration, he heard that faint 
cry of ‘‘ John! John!” And he lifted his wife in his 
arms, and kissed her dim eyes and cold lips, and nursed 
her back again to life and health. She was the answer 
to his prayer, the very gift of God to him. 

After this the tide of sorrow ebbed swiftly back from 

John’s life. Mary was getting better. Luke had not 
taken the fever, and he had borne without shrinking the 
ordeal he had accepted as some reparation of his crime. 
There was also every indication of a peace which would 
open the cotton mills again. But John’s great joy was 
in his regenerated wife. No one could doubt the change 
in her. We may call {t “conversion,” but that word, 
or any other word, only indicates that mysterious com- 
muning of the sinful sou) with its Saviour, that new 
gift of sight by which Christ becomes the master-light 
of all our seelng, and casts a new glory on all our life 
and thoughts. Fretfulness, peevishness, selfishness, were 
all gone, and there was no return of them in Salome’s 
case. 
One sunshiny morning in June, Squire Boothby’s 
groom brought John a letter. The Squire had heard 
that John wished to sel) his house, and he desired to see 
him about it. The report was true. John knew it 
would be necessary to do so in order to obtain the 
requisite cotton and open his mill again He was glad 
of the Squire’s request, for he knew that he had plenty 
of ready money, and that therefore, if they could agree 
about the price, there would be no delay in the matter. 

“ But whatever do you want to sell for, John ?” he 
asked. 

‘*T want to open my mill, and I have no other capital, 
Squire.” 

**Wasn’t thou a bit of a fool to use up all thou had ? 
Men that save money are always more respected than 
them that give it away.” 

‘No, Squire ; I don’t think I was a fool. I am very 
well satisfied with what I have done.” 

“Thornton and Selby and Halley were angry 
enough at thee, I can tell thee that. Thou kept them 
going too. They will be dead against thee now. I used 
to say to Thornton, ‘ Thou art a good man, Thornton, 
to keep open these days at a square loss,’ and he would 
look at me as black as ever was. Well, well; I had 
many a quiet laugh to myself about it. They are all 
going to open again next week. I want thee to open 
too, ” 

‘*T’'ll be glad to do it, {if we can come to terms.” 

“How much does thou want ?” 

“ T want five thousand pounds for the house and land. 
If I had it I could start the mill any hour, for the 
machinery has been well attended to, and is in perfect 
order.” 

“Tt will bea bit of a struggle with five thousand. 
Thou hast a bonny little wife. I heard she had the fever 
very bad.” 

‘* Very bad indeed.” 

‘She will none like to leave her house ?” 

“ She is willing to do anything to help me on again. 
We shall rent one from my sister; she has a very nice 
one to let.” 

‘* Suppose, instead of selling thy house, thou takes me 
for a partner. I have a great mind to go into business, 
and there will be lots of money in cotton-spinning now. 
Thou had better take me for a partner ; if thou does not, 
I give thee fair warning I will very soon be running 4 
mill against thee.” 

“Squire, do you really mean it? If so, you will be 
he best friend I ever had.” 





‘For sure I mean it. I mean it on a big scale, too. 
I am not going to have Thornton, or any of them, doa 
bigger business than we do. We will have the mill 
made a deal larger, and we will buy the very vewest 
looms in the market, and I will put fifty thousand at the 
back of thee. What dost thou think of that now ?” 

‘* Squire !” 

** Ay, I see thou art a bit dumfoundered ; but I may 
as well be making money as other folks. 1 have long 
had an idea of going into business, and I was just about 
speaking to thee when the war began. I must have a 
partner, for I know little about looms and cotton ; and, 
all things considered, I think I should ltke thee best. 
Joe Darley spoke to me, and Joe is a getting man, but it 
would be like doing a thriving business with the devil 
for a partner. I am fond of saving money, but I'd like 
to save my soul too.” 

‘* Will you buy the house, Squire ?” 

“NotI. I don’t want thy house, Let the little wife 
keep it. 1'll warrant she {s as proud as a peacock of it. 
Shall I say ‘ our mill,’ John ?” 

‘* From this moment, if you wish, Squire.” 

The next day John went to Liverpool for cotton, and 
the following Monday the mill bell rang out again, and 
the tall chimneys threw great banners of smoke heaven- 
ward, and the happy workers went joyfully back to 
thelr looms, In another week ‘‘ Denby & Boothby” 
were breaking new ground, and John was going up and 
down the fell, between his home and hig mill, looking 
ten years younger. 

As soon as the new building was finished, Luke was 
given the management of it. He had been then two 
years under John’s and Mary’s influence, and the change 
in him was a wonderful ‘one. He wore a handsome 
business sult, his clean-shaven face had regained the 
healthy flush of healthy labor, he had lost the abashed 
and slouching air of a man who has ceased to respect 
himself, For many months he had been a member of 
Jobn’s class, and he was one of the most active workers 
in the temperance crusade. The curfosity about him 
had subsided, and suspicion slunk away before his good 
life. 

And yet his past was ever to him a waylaying fear, 
making his life hushed and uncertain. He tried to keep 
himself prepared for recognition, and yet when it came 
it shocked him. There had been a strike in Lister pits, 
and many of the collfers came to Garsby, elther to seek 
work or because they expected to pass their {dle time 
with more pleasure there. Coming up the main street 
with John, he met three of his old companions face to 
face. They greeted him with a howl of derision. 

‘So, thou hes made thysen a gentleman on owd Mox- 
ham’s brass, hes ta? Thou mean dog! Nivver to giv’ 
v’ price o’ a pot o’ porter oot o’ it! Come now, hand 
over a sovereign, and we'll let thee alone.” 

“‘T'll not give thee a sovereign for liquor, Ben Sykes. 
I hevn’t touched a drop mysen since I left Lister.” 

‘If you are wanting a job, men,” sald John, ‘ we'll 
try and find you one at the mill. You could load or 
unload, or drive a lurry, I’ll be bound.” 

‘* We want nowt o’ thee. Come, Luke, thou’d happen 
better give us a sovereign ; If ta doesn’t, we can say some 
things that'll pull thee down a bit.” 

‘* Say what you like, lads. Ill not give you liquor; 
but if you want food, or rent, or clothes, I am with you 
to the last shilling I hev.” 

Then John and he passed on, but {t was to the men’s 
jeers and laughter and {ll words. The scene had been 
a very painful one to Luke ; he felt that the crisis of his 
life had come. Ina couple of days he was sensitive to 
a change of feeling toward him, and it was quite 
natura! that his sensitiveness intensified It. 

As it happened, too, John and Salome were unusually 
interested in their own affairs. It was a time of great 
rejoicing with them. ‘Teir first child was to be bap- 
tized on the following Sunday, and Mr. Fletcher was 
coming to perform the ceremony. Salome was as busy 
as a bee preparing her house and her baby. There was 
to be a love feast, also, and Mary Denby always made 
the delicate seed bread for it; so she was much pre- 
occupied, and Luke did not feel as if he could press his 
own anxieties upon them at that time. 

The Sabbath was an exquisite June day, and the 
christening was a beautiful event in it. But Luke fan- 
cled that all eyes were fixed coldly on him, and he was 
quite sure that several people avoided his greeting in 
the chapel yard. He shut himself in his own room to 
consider how he must meet the trial he saw coming. 
His first impulse had been to run away from it. But 
true religion has no moral cowards, and from his session 
of prayer and self-examination Luke walked forth 
with a settled and definite purpose. 

He went directly to the chapel. A love feast always 
drew many strange worshipers from far and near, and 
every seat was for the occasion common and free to all. 
Luke went to a front one in the gallery, facing the pul- 
pit. He was glad to see that Mr. Fletcher was going to 
lead the meeting. The congregation was a strange and 
varied one. Rich and poor, spinners and farmers, men 
speaking the very dialect their fathers spoke in Chau. 


cer’s days, and men who had studied in famous schools 
and traveled in forelgn lands; women clothed in silk, 
and women clothed in calico—but all alike speaking 
forth, in their own way, the goodness of God. There 
was a singularly happy feeling In the meeting, and 1 
was continually bursting forth into song. Toward the 
close of the sacred feast every soul had been lifted into 
& higher atmosphere than that of their daily life. 

Then Lukerose. His position in front of the gallery and 
his great size made him easily seen by nearly all present. 
In the plain, graphic dialect, so familiar and so forcible, 
he told the story of his sin and of its punishment. He 
spared himself nothing. He held forth his hands, and 
bared his wrists in their sight, and cried out, ‘‘ Look at 
them! T’ iron has entered both into my flesh and my 
soul. I hev worn t’ visible chains of my transgression. 
If I hev come unworthily into your congregation and 
{nto your homes, I will do so no more.” 

Amazement and sorrow were on every face. This was 
not what any one expected. There was a sound of 
weeping through the whole chapel, and Mr. Fletcher 
rose, and looked down at John. John was already on 
his feet. His eyes were shining, his face lifted almost 
joyfully. He told how Luke had brought Moxham’s 
gold, and how it had been used. He reminded them of 
the sleepless nights and weary days in which he had 
tried to atone for his sin. ‘‘ There are women here he 
fed and clothed, men here he nursed through raging 
fever, and others whom he has brought out of the public- 
house into the chapel and the class-meeting. Are there 
not ?” 

‘* Ay, ay, ay,” came from all parts of the house. 

‘«We were lads together,” John went on. ‘‘ We went 
to the national school and the Sunday-school together ; 
we joined the same class-meeting ; we were as much 
brothers as David and Jonathan were. I loved him 
then with all my heart; I have not found him less 
worthy of my love since he came back to me three 
years ago. I don’t feel as if [ had been a bit degraded 
in having him in my house or {n my business. And I 
think no worse of him, but a deal better, for the words 
he has spoken so frank and manly this afternoon.” 

** Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins 
of the world !” It was Mr. Fletcher who spoke. He 
looked straight at Luke, and stretched out his arms to 
him. ‘* Brothers and s{fsters, I know you all believe 
that Jesus Christ {s a suffictent surety for Luke Bradley. 
We are none of us holler than Me who was guest in the 
house of a man that was a sinner—who died between 
thieves, If any one here, man or woman, has anything 
to say against Luke Bradley, I bid them speak now. . . 
All sflent! No one has anything to lay to his charge 
here, in his Father’s house, among his brothers and sis- 
ters; see, then, that you speak no il) of him in the 
world, and among strangers.” 

Coming out of chapel, nothiog was sald to Luke 
except a fervent ‘“‘God bless thee, lad,” from some of 
the older men and women ; but many pressed near to 
shake his hand, to emlle or to nod to him, and he went 
out of the gates sure of a strong sympathy and support 
if any annoyance did come to him. 

Salome and Mr. Fletcher were waiting. ‘‘Give me 
your arm up the fell, Luke,” sald the preacher; and 
Salome added, ‘‘ You must help me, too, Luke, for I see 
John bas taken mother and Mary.” It was a gracious 
and graceful deed in both father and daughter, and John, 
following them, watched his wife with a happy heart. 

That night Luke found courage to ask Mary a question 
he had asked her more than twenty-five years before; 
and she answered cheerfully : 

‘*T told thee once, Luke, that I loved thee, and I have 
not changed a bit, unless it be to love thee more. Them 
that hasn’t suffered and wept haven’t loved as well as 
they can do, I think. We have done both, and I have 
no doubt but we shall be very happy and comfortable 
together.” 

It was a sign of the great change in Salome that Mary 
went straight to her in her happiness. They talked of 
it a little while apart, and then all joined in its hopeful 
discussion, and Mr. Fletcher promised, as he returned 
from conference in August, to stop and marry the old 
lovers. 

Very early the next morning the preacher and his wife 
went away ; but this time the parting was full of hope. 
They kissed and blessed the babe in {ts cradle, and 
looked with glad eyes on the daughter that seemed 
almost as ff she had been lost and found again. 

‘A good wife, in whom her husband trusts, and the 
justified mother of children—what lot, Salome, can a 
woman have that Is more joyful ?” asked her father, 
as he stroked her brown hair and kissed her again at the 
garden gate. Then, after taking a few steps, he turned 
and added—‘‘ Forgetting the things which are behind, 
and looking forward, Salome! ‘Tell Luke also. Good- 
by, dear.” 

And Salome went in, with her face wet with happy 
tears. She lifted her baby out of his soft white nest and 
put his little arms about her neck, and in her joy and 
peace rocked him to and fro, singing softly and gladly 





—the beloved wife and the justified mother, 
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THE INSPIRATION OF MUST. 


By ELreanor Kirk. 

‘“ 7 WILL extort a virtue from this necessity,” said 

Mrs. Garfield, when compelled to make her own 
bread one summer. She did not like ‘‘ the feeling of 
the flour,” and hated the drudgery of kneading and the 
tediousness of baking, but bread could not be dispensed 
with, and she must make it or go without.* The virtue 
consisted in forcing the will to overcome the repugnance 
to the work. Since bread had to be made, it should be 
the very best of its kind. It should be as white, light, 
and nutritious bread as was ever placed upon any table. 

** Why not consider ft pleasant occupation,” she writes 
to her husband at this time, ‘‘and make it so by trying 
to see what perfect bread my hands can produce? This 
thought was an inspiration to me, and the whole of life 
grew brighter. I find that I need not be the shrinking 
slave of toil, but its regal master, making whatever I do 
yield me its best fruits.” 

This is true religion as well as sound philosophy, and 
the woman who could thus change a disagreeable duty 
into a pleasant and even inspirational occupation would 
be sure to overcome in other ways ; and in this determi- 
nation neither to fret nor shirk may be found the secret 
of the courage and calmness which were so conspicuous 
in the awful days at Elberon. 

When Abraham Lincoln, during the war, told his 
wife that it was her duty to visit the hospitals and do 
what she could to alleviate the sufferings of the wounded 
and the dying, she replied, impulsively : 

**T ean not, and I will not.” 

‘* Very well,” said her husband ; “if you can not, you 
can not, but your ‘ will not’ robs your ‘can not’ of all 
effect.” 

** But you know,” Mrs. Lincoln responded, ‘‘ how weak 
and wretched the sight of suffering makes me. It would 
be mortifying for the President’s wife to visit a hospital 
and faint away.” 

“ Not so mortifying as not to go,” said the gentleman, 
with asmile. ‘‘If you faint, you can recover as soon as 
possible, and jump up and try itagain. This crisis has 
proved to me, my dear, that nothing is impossible in the 
way of unselfish endurance.” 

Mrs. Lincoln, like most of her sex, was cool and ready 
in an emergency, but limp and unnerved after the su- 
preme moment had passed. The sight of blood did not 
particularly disturb her, but a hurt or a wound struck to 
her very heart, as she expressed it, and, in consequence, 
this hospital-visiting seemed more than she could posai- 
bly endure. But she said no more to her husband, hav- 
ing determined to fight it out alone. The next morning 
after the conversation related above, Mr. Lincoln accl- 
dentally met his wife as she was about to pass to her 
carriage. 

** Where are you going ?” he asked. 

‘*To Armory Square Hospital,” she replied. 

‘To faint away ?” he inquired, playfully. 

** To do the best I can,” his wife responded. 

‘That's the talk,” said Mr. Lincoln. ‘‘ That is all 
any of us can do. Happy are those who are strong 
enough to do their best, and then have grace suflicient 
to leave the result where it belongs.’ 

There is no doubt that Mrs. Lincoln possessed a super- 
sensitive nervous organization, and that this, wrought 
upon as it was by subsequent events, was at last the cause 
of her mental breakdown as well as of her death. Even 
at this time she was easily excited‘or prostrated, and it 
must have taken much more courage and love of her 
kind than she was ever credited with to enable her to 
overcome this horror of physical suffering. But she did 
overcome it, and most bravely. 

“ As soon as I had spoken to just one poor fellow,” 
this lady told a friend, ‘‘ my heart stopped fluttering in 
my throat, and beat quite normally in its natural place. 
When I asked him if there was anything I could do for 
him, he smiled, and whispered, ‘Something sour.’ I 
asked permission to prepare some lemonade, and it was 
granted. After I had given him a few spoonfuls he 
whispered, ‘Ob, that is heavenly!’ Some way this 
settled the whole business for me. If a few drops of a 
cooling drink were so grateful as to be ‘heavenly,’ there 
was certainly something for me to do in these places, 
and the way to do it seemed made easy.” 

Mrs. Lincoln certainly distinguished herself at the 
bedside of these unfortunates. Doctors and nurses all 
spoke well of ber.» She was obedient to hospital disci- 
pline, and never presumed upon her position as wife of 
the President. She would share the humblest or the 
most disagreeable duty with the nurses, and her coming 
was always eagerly looked for by the convalescents, 
because she invariably brought the uellcacies which 
they most desired. 

One poor fellow, who had been wounded in the face 
and was only saved from the most terrible disfigure- 
ment by a series of distressing operations, came to 
regard Mrs. Lincoln as his guardian angel. She was 





pretty sure to be present before and after each surgical 
ordeal. 

“Her brave and tender words, the touch of her steady 
hand upon my forehead,” the soldier related, ‘had 
more in them than all the anesthetics known to sur- 
gery.” 

A soldier in the ward had caught a severe cold, and 
his facial contortions and his violent paroxysms of sneez- 
ing had afforded no little amusement to the invalids who 
were sufliciently free from pain to appreciate the ludi- 
crous. After one of these operations, Mrs. Lincoln pre- 
sented herself at the sufferer’s bedside with red eyes. 
He could not speak, but by a gesture showed that he 
understood and was sorry. The President’s wife, 
whose powers of mimicry would have made her fort- 
une on the stage, leaned over the sick soldier, and, in 
the exact words, tone, and manner of his sneezing 
neighbor, said : 

‘It’s most loike I’m getting a cold in me head, for me 
eyes are loike two oshins, and me nose is a cross betwixt 
the crater of Vesuvius and the torrent of Niagary.” 

This was too much for her companion, and the recent 
stitches in his face were in imminent danger for a mo- 
ment. 

It is not unlikely that Mrs. Lincoln—woman fashion 
—went back to the White House and had her cry out}; 
but she succeeded perfectly—woman fashion again—in 
deceiving her charge as to her anxiety and discourage- 
ment on his account. 

There is, of course, a vast difference between the ‘‘ not 
liking to” of Mrs. Garfield and the apparent physical 
inability of Mrs. Lincoln to take up the cross of hos- 
pital visitation, but the same principle is involved in 
both cases, and a like effect produced. By this battle 
with her inclinations Mrs. Garfield came to realize that 
“it is not the kind of work a person does, but the way 
in which and the spirit with which it is accomplished.” 

Think of the women who work and fret year after 
year, never realizing that it is possible to turn an uncon- 
genial task into a pleasant one, and the women who, 
because of natural timidity and dislike of witnessing 
suffering, refuse to lend a helping hand, and s0 live to 
become utterly selfish and useless. 

‘“*T cannot say I like this thing,” sald Charles Lamb, 
after leading his sister across the fields to the asylum 
which now and then had to become her home, ‘but 
both Bridget and I know it is best, and what is best 
may as well be treated with some show of respect. 
Being glad of Bridget, and for her sake glad of the asy- 
lum, what cause have I for complaint, after all ?” 








WHY ARE THEY BURDENS? 


MERICANS are famous for their predisposition 
to worry. While not famous as athletes, it 
is well known that a large majority of them are 
ever ready to meet trouble half way. Obstacles and 
possible troubles that are great mountains in the future 
frequently prove but mole-hills inthe present. The first 
shadows of possible troubles are portentous with the 
direst calamities, and the imaginative look-out moans 
and shrivels and shrinks, exhausting physical powers 
that would much better be used in furling sai] and get- 
ting the ship in good order to meet the coming storm ; 
or, if everything is done, then better store up the physi- 
cal and spiritual strength necessary to endure the storm 
and its possible outcomes. Many who claim the faith 
that would remove mountains must use the faith to re- 
move some one’s else mountain, for frequently we see 
them buried under the mole-hills of their own difficulties. 
Not that there are not grand souls who endure; na- 
tures that never bow before any storm except in the spirit 
of submission. Such natures do not worry. 

Then there are those who will not adjust themselves 
to the inevitable conditions that surround them. They 
are continually seeing how different their lives would 
have been if only they had the other person’s opportu- 
nity. The secret of life is not in being the other man, 
but in being yourself, getting and giving every possible 
opportunity for growth and strength in your own life. 
Nothing shows more clearly the mental weakness of 
a person than the excuse for deterioration, material 
or spiritual, that ‘‘I have not had a chance ;” that 
‘* circumstances have been too much for me.” Circum- 
stances are the waves in the sea of life; if a man is 
swamped by them, it is evident that he had not learned 
how to manage his life when these waves were met. 

Every one must meet his life under its own conditions. 
These may be a helpful wind, causing one to sail along 
in the line of success, or they may be heavy anchors, 
apparent drags and clogs to progress. If these last must 
be borne, is it not wisest and best to carry them as uncon- 
sclously as possible, doing the work that comes into the 
life that calls the best powers into play, and not consider 
results and the possible success that this same life would 
have if only these apparent hindrances were not a part 
of it? 

Resistance to existing conditions that one has no power 
or right to alter is childish. The tramp has time to sit 
on a fence and kick against the thorns by the roadside ; 





the man pursuing the same road, but with a purpose, has 
no time to waste, and ignores the thorns as far as posst- 
ble. The more important his errand, the more intense 
his interest, the less time he has to notice trifles. ‘‘ It is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” The pricks 
were the inevitable facts of God’s ruling power. Not all 
the Pauls in the world, fired by the most intense zeal, 
could prevent the triumph of God's purpose in the world. 

So with our lives; we can sit down and kick against 
the pricks, or we can so adjust ourselves to them that 
we make them a part of our purpose of working out 
eternal good. 








WHAT FOR BREAKFAST? 


i 

By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 
HIS is one of the troublesome questions in almost 
every household. The very first requisite is a 
good cup of coffee; and nothing is more easily made, 
if you have the right materials: namely, plenty of 
freshly ground, best quality of pure Java, boiling water, 
and a French coffee pot. Chicory, German extract, 
and all those adulterations, enrich the color, perhaps, 
but ruin the delicious aroma of the real berry. To 
every cup of water allow one large tablespoonful of 
coffee. Be sure the water is boiling. Pour it through 
the strainer upon the coffee ip the pot, and allow it to 
stand five minutes; then pour out the coffee, and pour 
it again through the strainer, and after standing five 
minutes more, at boiling point, yet not boiling, it is 
ready for use. With cream or condensed milk (not 

canned), it will be found very satisfactory. 

Then for breakfast we can relish various warm cakes, 
rolls, biscuits, and the like. ‘‘ Pop-overs” are made in 
five minutes, and baked in fifteen in a quick oven. 

Rule.—Into one cup of sifted flour stir one cup of 
milk, into which {is stirred the beaten yolk of one egg ; 
lastly, add the beaten white. Stir till perfectly smooth ; 
bake in buttered muffin pans. This amount makes one 
dozen ‘‘ pop-overs.” 

Muffins are acceptable to all’who relish warm breads. 
The receipt given below was obtained from one of the 
most noted hotel cooks in the country, at considerable 
trouble and outlay. His hotel is famous for its delicious 
muffins. Nothing in this line can compare with it fora 
breakfast cake. Those who do not care for meats 
readily make an entire breakfast of these muffins and 
coffee. They are a dish ‘‘fit to set before the king.” 

Into one full quart of flour rub two large tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, and three of sugar ; also two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, and three of Royal baking powder. Then, in a 
bowl, beat lightly the yolks of three eggs, and dissolve 
in one cup of milk. Stir this into the other ingredients, 
and add enough more milk to make the batter of the 
consistency of pound cake. Beat thoroughly, and 
lastly add the white of the three eggs, beaten to a stilf 
froth. This amount makes twenty-four muflins. Bake 
half an hour, ina quick oven. By using one-third yel- 
low, fine corn meal, and two-thirds flour, you have corn 
muffins, Either kind is equally good cold. 

Wafiles, too, are so quickly made; light cakes, de- 
licious with maple syrup ; the old stand-bys, buckwheat 
cakes, and the little made dishes from what was left 
of yesterday’s dinner. We have not begun totell all the 
good things there are for breakfast, but we will keep on, 
and try and be of some help to the house-mother who is 
asking herself, What to have for breakfast ? 


A LITTLE BROWN HOUSE. 


By Dorotny WHIPPLE, 


STUDY NO. IIL 


HE hall in our little house was very pretty of itself, 

and was so connected with the ‘‘ Study ” that one 
could use it almost as though it was an extra room. The 
woodwork was stained to imitate black walnut, and the 
floor was stained a little lighter shade, so I had my 
brown ground at the very start. It was my good fortune 
to own three real India rugs, which, though small, 
always gave a desirable tone to our house as one entered 
it. My parlor lacked a lounge, and I had not enough 
money to buy one, and yet longed to concoct some sort 
of a lounging-place for my husband; so I hung across 
one end of the hall our old hammock, and in it I placed 
very bright cushions made‘of canton flannel—six or eight 
small ones—so that one could be very comfortable in 
their midst. On the hooks which held the hammock I 
tied streamers of the bright colors; and, by stitching 
together a yard of each of the brightest colors, red, yel- 
low, and blue, I made a very effective afghan. From 
that corner of the hall one could see the fire in the study, 
and really rest after a hard day’s work. The color I felt 
I could use to best advantage in the hall was the light 
brown of the same shade as the hammock. I bought 
some very, very coarse Russia crash—‘‘ too coarse even 
for dishcloths,” the shopman assured me ; and because 
it was so undesirable I procured it for six cents a yard. 
The walls in the hall were painted white, and looked 
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cold and barren. I pasted all around the top a frieze of 
the crash. It looked like some sort of a plaster finish, 
and proved to be just the break necessary in order to 
give just the cozy look I desired. The great expanse of 
white lost its chilly look as soon as the line of soft color- 
ing was added. 

Promising to make good the loss, I coaxed my maid to 
allow me to remove the froning table into tbe hall, where 
I intended to use it for a settle. I stained it brown, and 
made a cushion of the crash for the seat, and tossed one 
or two bright canton flannel cushions carelessly down in 
the corner. Grandmother’s settle in the dear old home- 
stead in Maine never looked prettier than mine. On the 
pegs I hung the whisk-broom holder, my fancy-work 
bags, and other little things needed about the living- 
room in any house. 

We used soft coal in our grate in the study, and 
needed a place to keep a supply of it, and to stow away 
kindling wood. I begged a large box from the grocer, 
and covered it with crash, and placed it in the corner 
between the hammock and the wall. There we could 
always find materials for a blaze without sending to the 
cellar, and the box served as a sort of stand where news- 
papers and magazines were thrown down by the occu- 
pant of the hammock, and the “‘ wood-box” was really 
quite a feature in the hall. 

I sat down one evening on the settle, and thought for 
along time about the need of a coat closet. My cozy 
hall lost its sitting-room effect as soon as heavy wraps 
were thrown down upon our one article of furniture. 
At the end of the hall, between the stairs and the dining- 
room door, was a space of about three feet. Could I 
manufacture a closet out of three feet of wall room and 
little beside ? 

Harold, from the ham mock, called out to me lazily— 
‘‘A penny for your thoughts, Jittle woman !” and quite 
willingly I confided to him that in order to make me 
happy he must go to the cellar for an old tomato crate 
I knew to be there. Of course he had given me up for 
a crank long ago ; still he felt a great deal of pride in my 
power to transform simple things into “‘ articles of virtu.” 

So he ylelded without a murmur to my request, and 
when he returned to the hall he found me seated with 
paint-pot and brushes on an old bit of carpet, ready to 
work out my ideas. 

I painted the crate inside and out to look as nearly 
like black walnut as possible, and left it over night todry. 
Next day I rubbed gold paint in different places on ft, 
covering up all nail marks and bad places in the rough 
wood by daubs of gold, which blended with the fresh 
paint, making the decoration indistinct. , 

In the evening I boldly requested my husband to 
fasten the crate, bottom side up, on the wall, about five 
feet from the floor, in the vacant place near the din- 
{ng-room door. After that was done, I put a row 
of brass-headed tacks all around the lower edge of the 
crate, and on them hung, by means of small brass cur- 
tain rings, the hanging I had made during the day of 
strips of crash joined together by lacings of yellow, red, 
and black macremé cord. From the moment the cur- 
tain fell gracefully into place unti] to-day every one has 
spoken of the “‘ lattice” above my hall curtain. 

Behind the curtain Harold put up hooks in great 
numbers and variety on the high shelf made by the top 
of the crate ; I grouped artistically several bits of pottery 
of good shape but made of very common clay, a plate 
which belonged to my great-grandmother, and a jug of 
cat-tuils. Over the dining-room door I used fans to add 
the bit of bright coloring necessary. 

It was late one Saturday night when the finishing 
touch was given, and I felt in my heart what my hus- 
band said most hospitably, ‘‘ Welcome all to Cottage 
Hall.” 


PICTURES—HANGING AND CARE. 


N article by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in ‘‘ Long- 
man’s Magazine,” on the ‘‘ Care of Pictures and 
Prints,” gives, in addition, hints as to the kind of pict- 
ures that should be hung in the same room. Like 
human beings, some pictures neutralize, while others 
harmonize or are foils to each other, when brought in 
contact. 

‘“It is astonishing how few people understand the simple 
principle that some works of art may be injurious to others 
when shown by the side of them. For example, engravings 
are always killed by paintings, aud the white margins of 
engravings diminish the luminous quality of paintings ; yet 
there are people who hang paintings and engravings in the 
same room. Again, there are otaers who would not do 
that, but who will hang paintings together of which the 
style and sentiment are so absolutely incongruous that they 
cannot avoid conflict, and require entirely different moods 
of mind for the right appreciation of them. Suppose you 
have a gravely furnished room—a library—and one or two 
portraits in it of thoughtful and serious men, painted 
soberly and in quiet color, would it not evidently be a great 
mistake to admit into that room any picture whatever that 
should disturb the pensive tranquillity of the place? Fancy 
the effect if you admitted a gaudy modern portrait of an 
overdressed lady, with a smirk upon her face as she sat 
happy in her glare and glitter of millinery and trinkets! 
There ought to be in every room a certain prevailing note 











or mood of the human mind, whatever it may be, and every- 
thing should be kept subordinate to that one dominant 
idea, with sufficient variety to avoid dullness, but without 
transgression of the limits prescribed by the idea. In a 
word, let us have ideal unity ; let us avoid the incongruous. 
A room may contain different works of art, but, in a com- 
prehensive sense, it is a work of art in itself, and the first 
necessity for every work of art is unity. If it is decided 
that the note of the room is to be cheerfulness, it is easy to 
keep faithful to that. Light in itself is an element of cheer- 
fulness, so the wall paper will be light. Water-colors are 
more cheerful than oil paintings, because water-color paint- 
ing is apparently slighter and more rapid ; it conveys better 
the idea of felicitous dexterity. Water-colors, too, may 
have margins, and the white of the margins gives much 
light and gayety toa room. The frames must be gilded, 
because nothing is so cheerful as gilding; but they must 
not be heavy, because massiveness is oppressive to the 
imagination. The pictures themselves should be generally 
light, and the coloring as bright and gay as it can be with- 
out crudity. In such a room we do not want melancholy 
landscapes or solemn-looking personages, but we want blue 
skies and sunshine, merrily rippling waters, human life in 
youth or healtby maturity, happy in activity and leve, not 
burdened with care and sorrow—all in that sweet dream- 
land of the poetic imagination— 

‘** Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine.’ 

‘The opposite mood of thoughtful gravity is not by any 
means inferior asa motive, and it is more in consonance 
with the habitual feelings of mature age. The greatest of 
all artists have worked in the serious sense, and our noblest 
pictures, like our sweetest songs, ‘are those that tell of 
saddest thought,’ or, if not quite of the saddest, still of that 
quietly grave, reflective thought which is ‘far from all 
resort of mirth.’”’ 


Mr. Hamerton tells us that the greatest enemies of 
pictures are damp, dust, and vermin, and that water- 
colors and oil pictures have two other enemies, light and 
darkness. Water-colors will fade if exposed to constant 
light, and an oil painting will turn yellow for want of 
it. Engravings are not injured by light, but Mr. Ham- 
erton tells us that— 


‘* Water-color drawings fade when they are painted in full 
colors, though water-color monochromes in sepia, bister, or 
Indian ink may resist light almost indefinitely. If, then, the 
object is to preserve water-colors for future generations, 
they ought to be kept in cabinets; but it is also intelligible 
that the owner ofa collection may reasonably sacrifice a 
few drawings in tris lifetime (and the sacrifice is only par- 
tial) to the satisfaction of seeing them more frequently, and 
of ornamenting his walls with them. An intermediate plan 
with regard to water-color drawings is to have case frames, 
that allow one drawing to be easily substituted for another 
when the mounts are of the same size.’’ 


In regard to the framing of prints, Mr. Hamerton 
says: 

‘*Some substances are extremely favorable to the reten- 
tion of damp, and it so happens that the mill-board com- 
monly employed by framers to put behind prints, and by 
bookbinders who make portfolios, is one of those substances 
which absorb and retain damp with particular facility. It 
is employed by copper-plate printers to dry impressions, 
which are placed between sheets of mill-board under pres- 
sure, the boards soon drinking up the water contained in 
the wetted paper. The ingenuity of framers has led them 
to select this (of al! substances in the world) to put behind 
engravings that are hung up on walls; and, when the walls 
bappen to be damp, it follows as a matter of course that the 
engravings are spoiled by mildew or rust spot.”’ 


The remedy he suggests is : 


“ Instead of mill-board put sheet-zinc fora backing. It 
need not be thick, and you can always get a piece of sheet- 
zinc as big as the largest print. By way of completing pre- 
cautions 1 am careful to expel any moisture there may bein 
the print itself by heating it well over a spirit lamp before 
inclosing it between the zinc and the glass, and instead of 
ordinary paste for the slips of paper that join the glass to 
the inside of the frame, and the backing to the back of the 
frame, I employ a strong solution of gum-lac in spirits of 
wine, which is impervious to moisture. The print is thus in- 
closed in a little space that is not only water tight, but even 
air tight as well, so that damp air cannot get to it. I have 
tried the experiment of hanging prints so framed against the 
dampest walls that I could find, and they have passed more 
than one wet winter in perfect safety, while prints framed 
in the usual manner, with mill-board backings, were soon 
spoiled by mildew and rust spots when hung upon the same 
walls. AlPthat has just been said about the protection of 
framed prints applies with still greater force to water-color 
drawings, as a water-coloris far more delicate in its con- 
stitution than a print, and therefore much less easily re- 
stored to its first appearance after it has been damaged by 
mildew.” 


To protect prints against dust, Mr. Hamerton advises 
tightly closed cabinets or portfolios, but his preference 
is given to cabinets, opened at regular intervals to dry 
air. He says further : 


‘*Unfixed charcoals and pastels are the most delicate 
drawings of all, and require the most perfect protection 
against dust. The tidy housekeeper who dusts the unfin. 
ished charcoal on the easel is alluded to with horror in tho 
little treatises on that art, as the most destructive of all its 
enemies. As the charcoal itself is nothing but unfixed dust, 
it obeys the housekeeper’s feather brush only too readily, 
and disappears with the other dust that means nothing and 
is valueless. The housekeeper in such cases seems strik- 
ingly like the blind destructive forces of the natural world 





which respect genius and its productions no more than the 
commonest matter ; she is like the sea which drowns Shel 
ley, and rolls the fragment of a Greek statue among its 
pebbles,”’ 

Strong cabinets or well-protected closets are the best 
protection against vermin, but the prints and drawings 
unframed must be carefully looked after, no matter 
what precautions are used. 

In regard to of] paintings, Mr. Hamerton says: 

‘The best way, then, to keep oil pictures in a state of 
safety is not to trust much to their power of resisting damp, 
but to treat them just as if they were notoriously delicate 


things like water-color drawings, although in reality we 
know that their constitution is more robust. An oil picture, 
it 18 well to remember, may be attacked by damp from be- 
hind. If it is hung on a damp wall, the canvas will absorb 
damp from the wall, like the mill-board behinda water-color, 
and this damp will reach the colors through the priming. 
The proof that canvases absorb damp is that they hang 


flaccid on their stretching-frames when there is much moist- 
ure in the atmosphere. It is some protection to have the 
back of the canvas protected by a coat of paint applied 
with varnish, but a still better protection is to have two can- 
vases on the same stretching-frame, the one that bears 
the work of the painter and another behind it with a coat 
of paint on both sides. The practice of having two canvases 
on the same stretcher has been adopted by more than one 
modern painter for various reasons. One reason is that an 
accidental blow to the canvas from behind, or an indenta- 
tion from some angular object, may prod"ce a fracture of 
the paint in the picture—a fracture not immediately visible, 
perhaps, but likely to show itself later.’’ 

He reviews the question of picture-cleaning, which 
should always be done by a professional. A very light 
cleaning, he says, may be done at home. 

‘*Oil pictures unprotected by glass are always quietly 
accumulating a coat of dust and dirt, which, in course of 
time, unless it is occasionally removed, makes the hazard- 
ous process called ‘ picture-cleaning’ present itself as an 
ineluctable necessity if the work be visible at all. The two 
preservative cleanings are first simply dusting with a light 
feather brush and an occasional careful washing with a soft 
rag, some warm water, and a little soap, but not a strong 
soap.”’ 

Mr. Hamerton pleads for cleanliness : 

‘*We have already noticed the curious fact that people 
who are strict about cleanliness in common household mat- 
ters will tolerate dirty pictures. Very dirty frames are also 
tolerated in some public and private collections; in fact, I 
have seen collections where the notion that frames and pict- 
ures would be the better for being clean does not appear 
to have dawned upon the owner’s mind. Surely, however, 
it is with these things as with all other things, cleanliness is 
pleasing in itself and an addition to the charm of beauty. 
One likes to see a pretty child with a clean face and an un- 
spotted frock, though it might still be recognized as a pretty 
child if it lived in filth and squalor. In the case of pictures 
and their belongings, dirt is especially incongruous, because 
there cannot be any poverty to excuse it. Pictures and 
their frames are superfluities in any case, and why tolerate 
a dirty superfiuity ?”’ 

The cleaning of frames Mr. Hamerton thinks of im- 
portance, and says : 


‘‘The one reason for dirty frames is the partial burnish- 
ing of the gilding. Oil gilding cannot be burnished ; water 
gilding, which takes burnish, cannot be washed with water, 
and nothing but water will clean a {ly spotted, dirty frame 
effectually. Consequently a frame that has burnish upon 
it can only be dusted, and when it becomes really dirty it 
must be sent to the gilder; but, as regilding is expensive, it 
is postponed as long as possible—sometimes for a lifetime, 
and even for more than one generation. With oil gilding 
only and one thin coat of varnish over the gilding (the var- 
nish is nearly imperceptible if properly applied), a frame 
may be washed from time to time.” 


Like every valued possession, pictures involve care 
and thought for preservation. 





HEALTH ACROSTIC. 


UCH {fs being done to awaken a feeling of respon 
sibility among the tenement-house people in New 
York as to their own physical condition and their sant- 
tary surroundings. That their material welfare depends 
largely on the condition of their homes, and the care 
they give to their food and bodies, is beginning to be 
understood by them. Trinity Church Associatlon has 
issued the following hints to the people occupying its 
tenements. They may be found uzeful in other places : 
** As soon as you are up, shake blankets anil sheet ; 
Better be without shocs than sit with wet feet ; 
Children, 1f healthy, are active, not still ; 
Damp beds and damp clothes will both make you il! 
Eat slowly, and always chew your food well ; 
Freshen the air in the house where you dwell; 
Garments must never be made to be tight ; 
Homes will be healthy, if airy aud light. 
If you wish to be well, as you do, I've no doubt, 
Just open the windows before you go out; 
Keep your rooms always tidy and clean- 
Let dust on the furniture never be scen 
Much illness is caused by the want of pure air 
Now to open your windows be ever your care. 
Old rags and old rubbish should never be kept ; 
People should see that their floors are well swept. 
Quick movements in children are healthy and right ; 
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Remember the young cannot thrive without light. 

See that the cistern is clean to the brim ; 

Take care that your dress is all tidy and trim ; 

Use your nose to find out if there be a bad drain— 

Very sad are the fevers that come in its train. 

Walk as much as you can without feeling fatigue ; 
Xerxes could walk full many a league. 

Your health is your wealth, which your wisdom must keep ; 
Zeal will help a good cause, and the good you will reap.’’ 


Gur Younc Fotks. 


A RECENT OUTING. 


By CuHaries C. Ansotr, M.D. 








HE last plate in a ponderous Government quarto 

had been looked at. The book was closed with a 

sigh, and Dick, looking over the wide range of fields 

before him, was thinking of the grand mountains, 

strange deserts, and deep caions pictured in the volume 

on his lap, and comparing such a country with the 
monotonous surroundings of his home. 

‘What a stupid place this part of the world {fs !” he 
said atlast. ‘‘1 wish I could go out West.” 

“Perhaps {it is not so stup!d as {t looks,” I replied. 
‘* Let’s take a walk ” 

I knew what the book described at which Dick had 
been looking, and had guessed his thoughts, aa the 
reader already knows. We started for a ramble. 

Scanning the near southeastern horizon—the house 
stands in a hollow—I noticed a jagged break in the long, 
low, level line of the distant trees, as though Nature's 
artist, in making a sweeping outline, had caught his 
pencil point. There, upon a little knoll, stood “a 
brotherhood of venerable trees,” and from among their 
mingled roots issued a bubbling spring of sparkling 
waters. I knew the spot of old. 

We made a ‘‘ short cut across lots,” and were soon 
there. 

*« Let us follow this little brook as far as we can,” I 
suggested, ‘‘ and see what a stupid country can teach 
us,” purposely quoting Dick’s words, with a little 
emphasis. 

Not fifty rods from the beautiful old trees the col- 
lected waters, as a little brook, flowed over an outcrop 
ping of stiff clay, and here Dick voluntarily paused, for 
what he had seen ‘a hundred times before was now in- 
vested with a new interest. There wae here not merely 
a smooth scooping out of a mass of the clay, to allow the 
waters to pass swiftly by. The least resisting veins or 
strata, those containing the larger percentage of sand, 
had yielded quickly and been deeply gullied, while else- 
where the stiff, black ridges, often almost perpendicu 
lar, stil] withstood the current, and, confining the waters 
to narrow limits, produced a series of miniature rapids 
and one whir)pool, that recalled the headwaters of many 
a river. 

Near by, where, when swollen by heavy rains, the 
brook had filled the little valley, temporary rivulets 
had rushed with fury over the clay, and cut in many 
places deep and narrow tranverse channels. From their 
steep sides projected many a pebble, that gave us 
“overhanging rocks,” and one small bowlder bridged 
a crevice in the clay, aud was in use at the time asa 
highway for a colony of ants. Near it stood slender, 
conical pillars of slightly cemented sand, some six 
inches in height, and every one capped with a pebble of 
greater diameter than the apex of the supporting sand. 
These were indeed beautiful. 

**T have never seen them before,” remarked Dick. 

“Very likely,” I replied, ‘‘ but you have crushed 
them under foot by the dozens.” They were not to be 
overlooked now, though, and in them he saw perfect 
reproductions of wonderful ‘“‘monument rocks,” which 
he had so lately seen pictured in the ponderous Govern- 
ment geological report. 

Withdrawing to the field beyond, where a bird’s-eye 
view of the brook’s course could be obtained, we had 
spread out before usa miniature, in most of its essen- 
tials, of a cafion country. The various tints of the clay 
gave the many-colored rocks ; the different densities of 
the several strata resulted in deep or shallow ravines, 
fantastic arches, caverns, and beetling precipices. 

On a ridiculously small scale, you may say. True, 
but not too small for the eyes of him who is anxious to 
learn. 

A few rods farther down the stream we came toa 
small sandy island which divided the brook and made a 
pleasant variety after a monotonous course through 
nearly level fields. A handful of the sand told the story. 
Here, meeting with eo slight an obstruction as a project- 
ing root, the sandy clays from above had been deposited 
in part, and year after year, as the island grew, the 
crowded waters had encroached upon the yielding 
banks on either side, and made here quite a wide and 
shallow stream. Small as it was, this little sand-bar 
had the characteristic features of allislands. The water 
rippled along its sides and gave it a pretty beach of 
sloping, snow-white sand, while scarcely more than 





half a foot inland the seeds of many plants had 
sprouted, and along the central ridge or backbone the 
sod was thick set, and several acorns, a year before, had 
sprouted through it. We found snails, spiders, and 
insects abundant, and faint foot-prints showed that it 
was not overlooked by the pretty teetering sandpiper. 

Now came a total change. Abruptly turning from its 
former straightforward course, the brook entered a low- 
lying swamp, crowded to the utmost with dense growths 
of tangled vines and stunted trees. The water was no 
longer sparkling and colorless, but amber-tinted, and in 
many a shallow pool looked more like ink. Life here 
appeared in many forms. Smail mud -minnows, turtles, 
and snakes were found in the gloomy, weed-hidden 
pools, and numberless insects crowded the rank growths 
above, as well as the waters beneath. The mutual 
dependence of vegetation and animal life was here very 
striking. Previously we had found comparatively little 
either in the brook or about {t ; but now our eyes were 
gladdened, not only with what I have mentioned, but 
birds too were in abundance. 

Bent upon freeing my native county from the charge 
of stupidity. I led the way through this ‘“ dismal 
swamp,” as Dick called it. It was no easy task. No- 
where were we sure of our footing, and it required con- 
stant leaping from root to root of the larger trees. There 
was at times no well-defined channel, but often we 
could hear the gurgling waters hurrying beneath our 
feet, yet catch no glimpse of them. Here, too, other 
springs welled to the surface, and the augmented 
volume of waters finally left the swamp a stream of 
considerable size, which, after a tortuous course through 
many fields, entered a deep and narrow ravine. After 
untold centurles the brook has worn away the surface 
soil over which it originally flowed, then the gravel 
beneath, and so down to the clay, thirty feet below. 
Upon this now rest the bowlders and such coarser 
material as the waters could not transport. 

Clinging to the trees growing upon the sides of the 
ravine, Dick and I closely followed the course of the 
troubled, bubbling, foamy waters, stopping ever and 
anon to look at the exposed sections of sand and gravel 
here shown in curious alternate layers. The meaning 
of the word ‘‘ deposits,” so frequently met with in 
descriptive geology, was made plain, and when we 
noticed of how mixed a character was the coarse gravel, 
it was easy to comprehend what had been read of that 
most interesting phase of the world’s past history, the 
glacial epoch, or great iceage. The gravel was to Dick 
no longer an unsuggestive accumulation of pebbles, but 
associated rolled and water-worn fragments of a 
hundred different rocks that by the mighty forces of 
ice and water had been brought to their present position 
from regions far away. 

The ravine ended at the meadows, through which 
the waters passed with unobstructed flow, ‘‘ to go in the 
brimming river.” As we stood upon the bank of the 
mighty stream I remarked : ‘‘ This is a stupid country, 
perhaps, but it has some merits.” 

Dick made no reply, but since he took that ramble I 
think his opinions have changed. 


MAGGIE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


By Hester Wo.cort. 


HE school-room was empty except for Miss Do-as- 
you-want, the teacher, who sat on the little raised 
platform with a feeble smile on her face and her hands 
crossed idly in her lap. She was a queer-looking school- 
teacher—no doubt abont that—and the mottoes around 
the walls were as queer as she was: ‘‘ All play and no 
work makes Jack a smart boy ;” ‘‘ Pleasure first, study 
afterwards ;” ‘Spoil the rod and spare the child ;” 
“Train up a parent in the way he shall go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 

At last Miss Do-as-you-want glanced listlessly at 
the clock, which showed that the time for closing 
recess had passed an hour ago. She then slowly rang 
the schoo] bel! ; but it had not the slightest effect on the 
children, who were having a good time on the play- 
ground near by, and had no idea of coming in at the 
first bell. Twice, three times, at last four times, the bell 
was rung before they began to straggle in, one after 
another. 

When they were finally seated, Miss Do-as-you-want 
found it quite useless to attempt to start the classes, for 
each child’s attention was completely absorbed by the 
toys, games, and fruit which had been brought in from 
the playground. So, soon the school hours came to an 
end, and, as usual, the children were dismissed without 
having taken into their little heads one single new idea. 

There was, as you see, neither order nor discipline in 
Miss Do.as-you-want’s school, for she let her little schol- 
ars do exactly as they wanted. 

Now, though they enjoyed this remarkable freedom 
pretty well fora few days, most of the scholars after 
that time became tired of the irregular kind of life, and 
on this particular day little Maggie Hate-to-do-right, an 
orphar whom Miss Do-as-you-want had, brought up from 











her babyhood, suddenly determined to run away. She 
was a quick tempered, passionate little dark-eyed girl, 
and she shook her brown curls impatiently as she said 
to herself— 

“T am just tired of this school and of sappy Miss Do- 
as-you-want, and I am going to run away and see if Mr. 
Duty won’t take me into his school. I don’t know what 
it’s like, but it can’t be more stupid than just doing 
nothing all day, like this.” 

So it came to pass in the course of the next week that 
Maggie found a chance to slip out of Miss Do-as-you- 
want’s grounds, and to walk on and on till she at last 
arrived at the gate of Mr. Duty’s school. Just as she 
was about to knock, she saw standing by her a little boy, 
thin and pale, but with a firm, strong face for one 80 
young. 

‘* Who are you ?” demanded Maggie, abruptly. 

“My name is Conscience,” said the little boy, ‘‘ and I 
have tried to get near you ever since you have been at 
Miss Do-as-you-want’s school, but I could-never get 
you to even look at me before. I felt so miserable to be 
so useless, for I have tried so hard to help you, and you 
wouldn’t let me. Iam so glad you have come to Mr. 
Duty’s school. Ever so many of my brothers are there, 
each with some one to help, and I know I shall feel 
strong and well in bis school, It was so hard for me to 
keep alive at Miss Do-as-you-want’s, I nearly starved. 
I can show you the way to Mr. Duty now, if you like.” 

So saying, little Conscience lifted the latch, and led 
Maggie inside the garden to a large, square building. 
But Maggie had taken an immediate dislike to the little 
fellow, though she could not have told why ; and she 
pouted sulkily as she followed him reluctantly to a large 
room near the entrance door, where, on a high platform, 
sat Mr. Duty himself. 

His face was strong and somewhat severe, but at times 
his keen blue eyes shone with a kindly Jight behind the 
large spectacles, which made him look very wise and old. 

** Ah, my little friend ! what is your name ?” said he, 
as Conscience led Maggie to his desk. 

“Tt is Maggle Hate-to-do-right,” replied little Con- 
science for her ; ‘‘and she comes from Miss Do-as-you- 
want’s school, and she doesn’t like me at all, and I am 
so sorry, forI am forbidden to leave her, and I shall 
grow thinner and weaker unless she treats me kindly 
and I can stay near you.” 

“Yes, my boy,” sald Mr. Duty, ‘‘ you must not leave 
her, no matter how she neglects you, for by and by she 
will see that she cannot get on without you. Now you 
may take her to Mistress Obedience for her first lesson.” 

Conscience then led the still unwilling Maggie to the 
next room, in which sat Mistress Obedience with a class 
of boys and girls. Magegfe noticed that each scholar had 
a little attendant who resembled very strongly her own 
little guide, except that the others all looked stronger 
and larger than he. 

Maggie directly refused to do the first task which 
Mistress Obedience gave her, though little Conscience 
whispered in her ear, ‘‘ Ob, Maggie, do as she says ; she 
looks so stern now, but when you know her she {fs the 
kindest, sweetest friend.” 

Maggie gave him only a sharp pinch in reply, and still 
refused to go on with her task. 

After several vain attempts Mistress Obedience said, 
sadly, ‘‘ Well, Maggie, if you will do it neither for me 
nor little Conscience, I shall have to give you over to 
Mr. Punishment’s charge for a little while.” 

So saying, she beckoned to Mr. Punishment, who took 
Maggie away for an hour. At the end of that time Mr. 
Shame, who was Mr. Punishment’s assistant, led her 
back. Little Conscience drew closer to her again, and 
this time she listened to him and tried to do her task. 

Several mornings passed before poor Maggie learned 
even her easiest lessons with Mistress Obedience, for she 
had been used to the easy ways of Miss Do-as-you-want’s 
school, where such lessons were never even heard of. 

Though her life here was so different, it was by no 
means such hard work as Maggie tried to make it. 

Whenever she got her lesson well, dear little Sister Joy 
came and stayed with her; but never very long, for 
Maggie had not yet learned to overcome her aversion to 
Conscience (poor boy !), and whenever she neglected him 
or treated him unkindly Sister Joy would at once go 
away. 

When, after many weeks, Maggie had at last learned 
well her lessons with Mistress Obedience, Mr. Duty sent 
her to Mr. Perseverance. Now, if there was any one 
thing which Maggie hated, it was to stick at one thing 
for a long time ; she liked a change. So it was many 
days before Mr. Perseverance could teach her /is easiest 
lesson. Mr. Punishment and Mr. Shame had often to 
take her in hand, and little Conscience sometimes felt 
discouraged and almost determined to leave her 
entirely. 

But after a while Maggie began to do better. Her 
lessons with Mistress Obedience here did her great 
service, and at last even Sister Joy began to make her 
little flying visits again, and the color to come into little 
Conscience’s pale cheeka, for Maggie treated him a little 
more kindly, 
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So the days and weeks wore on, and Meggie had 
many lessons with Miss Patience, Miss Neatness, 
Madam Respect, Miss Courtesy, and Doctor Punct- 
uality. 

Little by little she began to listen more to Conscience 
as he suggested this and that bit of advice, and the little 
fellow grew stronger and larger, till he was even taller 
than Maguie herself. He was now seldom absent from 
her side, and whenever she was in any trouble or per- 
plexity he would show her a way out. 

Often, however, her old naughty self rebelled against 
his friendly warnings, and many a time she would stop 
up her ears and refuse to pay apy attention to him, 
until he would sadly steal away, and his cheeks again 
begin to lose their healthy, rosy color. 

But, on the whole, his influence over Maggie increased 
day by day. As he grew stronger Maggie found it 
harder to resist him. But Sister Joy came rarely to her 
now, for Maggie obeyed Conscience and did her tasks 
in a slavish kind of fear. Though Mr. Punishment now 
rarely came near her, she went around with a forlorn, 
morose face, which it was really sad tosee. She did 
what she was bid, but never smiled, and everything 
seemed hard and joylees to her. She sometimes longed 
for the freedom of Miss Do-as-you-want’s school, and 
felt as if she were bound with invisible chains of slavery 
to Conscience, Mr. Duty, and all the rest of them. 

Still Maggie had improved so much that one day Mr. 
Duty announced to the school that her pame was no 
longer Maggie Hate-to-do-right, but Maggie Must-do- 
right, and he put her ia the next higher grade in all her 
studies. 

Not long after this, Mr. Duty and Mistress Obedience 
had a talk about Maggie. She had just passed them on 
her way to her class-room, erect and determined in her 
appearance, but with such a joyless, cheerless look on 
her young face, which was already beginning to show 
careworn wrinkles, that both Mr. Duty and Mistress 
Obedience sighed as they watched her out of sight. 

‘*This will never do,” sald Mr. Duty. ‘‘ Our course 
of instruction is clearly not enough for Maggie. What 
shall we do ?” 

‘* We must get Sister Love to take her,” said Mistress 
Obedience. ‘‘ Maggie does not yet know what good 
friends we are to her, but Sister Love will teach her that 
and other things which we cannot.” 

** So be it,” responded Mr. Duty. 

Accordingly, one day not long after, a beautiful lady 
came and asked for Maggie Must do-right. As soon as 
Maggie saw her, her heart went out to her, and she 
longed to stay with her always. When the -fair lady, 
whore name was Sister Love, took her gently by the 
hand and led her away, Maggte lost sight of everything 
elee. She only looked into Sister Love’s deep violet 
eyes, and let her warm caresses thaw out all the hard 
cheerlessness of her weary little heart—tired at hearing 
only ‘‘ Duty, duty, duty.” 

After a few days’ intercourse like this, Sister Love 
seemed to have entered into and become a part of her 
very being. No greater joy could Maggie now have 
than to be with her and do ner bidding. Sister Love 
showed her how to help the poor, weak people whom 
she often met; how to cheer the broken-hearted, and 
how to care for the sick. 

Besides this, Sister Love brought to her many delfght- 
ful companfons—Miss Cheerfulness, jolly little Master 
Mirth, sweet Mistress Charity, and her old friend Sister 
Joy. 

There were three or four others also whom Maggie 
loved dearly, but she did not know their names. 

One day she said to Sister Love: ‘‘ Dear sister, tei: 
me who {is this kind and charming old gentleman who 
has been such a delightful companion to me all day. 
And Sister Joy, too, loves him so much !” 

Sister Love smiled and sald: ‘‘ Why, little Maggie, 
do you not know your old friend Mr, Duty ?” 

Maggie would hardly believe it. ‘‘ Why, his face is 
£0 changed, Sister Love, it can’t be Mr. Duty! And 
who is that dear, sweet woman who helps me so much 
every day ?” 

“That is Mistress Obedience,” answered Sister Love, 
with another smile at Maggie’s astonishment. 

And were those others really her old teachers, Mr. 
Perseverance, Miss Patience, and the rest, and she 
never knew them ? 

‘* Maggie Love-to-do-right’s eyes see differently from 
those of poor little Maggie Hate-to-do-right,” said Sister 
Love, as she looked with joy at Maggie’s changed face. 
It had entirely lost {ts premature wrinkles, the mourn- 
ful droop had disappeared from her now most kissable 
mouth ; the brown eyes were no longer sad or scornful, 
but shone with so loving a light that none could look 
into them without loving her. 

And where was little Conscience all this time ? 

He, too, was not recognized by Maggie, nor did she 
ever learn his old name, although he had been and was 
from thenceforth her Inseparable companion, and she 
loved to call him her better self. She loved to antict- 
pate bis every wisb, and was pever fo happy as after 
doing £0, 





He had grown into such a strong and beautiful youth, 
and helped Maggie so tenderly ovwr every hard place, 
that she felt that she could not got on without him, 
And so, after a time, the two went out into the world 
together—Maggie Love-to-do-right und Consclence—in- 
separable and most loving friends. 

Wherever she went, flowers sprang up beneath her 
feet. With Conscience to guide, and Sister Love's 
sweet spirit in her heart, life became to her a glad song. 
Every one loved her; many a sick one blessed her; 
many a weeping, tired one took fresh heart and courage 
from her loving words and deeds; the little children 
ran after her; even the dum} animals came to her to 
be caressed ; and she seemed never to grow old as the 
months and years flew by of her busy, loving life. 

Earth was happier, and there was joy among the 
angels of heaven as they looked down upon sweet Mag- 
gle Love-to-do-right. 


KEEP UP THE BARS. 

OUNG girls rarely are conscious of the power 

they exert over the young men with whom they 
are brought into contact. Their standards influence the 
conduct of young men while they “re in their presence, 
if at no other time. A young lady who will allow loud 
and boisterous conversation, familiar manners, inelegant 
attitudes, careless reference to church and church 
members, takes down the barriers that should be main- 
talned between herself and her gentlemen friends. It 
may appear that she makes herself more attractive by 
this freedom, but it {s notso. No girl is attractive toa 
gentleman who does not maintain a gentle, womanly 
dignity, and by her attitude prevent a slipping away 
from the nicest conventionalities of soclety. In the 
deeper matters—things affecting life in its spiritual and 
moral side—a girl has a greater {influence than she 
dreams. A gentleman, writing recently of a college 
friend who was of a weak and careless nature, a young 
man without fixed principles, says : 

“Then I knocked off drinking and smoking, while he 
knocked off drinking. I got one of the girls to stop his 
smoking, which she did for about three weeks by certain 
feminine arts of which I am jgnorant.”’ 

And further on says: 

‘* And as for smoking, he unfortunately transferred his 
allegiance during the winter to another girl, who not only 
allowed him to smoke, but didn’t mind smoking a cigarette 
with him herself when an opportunity presented itself.’ 

Not many girls would go to this extreme, but no girl 
having a conception of her position as a lady would 
allow such freedom. 

A very safe rule governing the relations between her- 
self and her gentlemen friends for a girl to make {s to 
never permit a word, a subject of conversation, to take 
place between a gentleman and herself that she would 
hesitate to have spoken or discussed in the presence of 
father, mother, or brother, and this will be no bar to a 
pleasant, entertaining, and fun-making intercourse, but 
it will prevent the use of slang, the discussion of silly 
themes, and the trifling with subjects that are, and 
should be, sacred to every young man and woman 
governed by refined and righteous principles. 








YELLOWLEGS AND DAISY. 


HEY were very pretty yellow chickens, and looked 
as much alike as two peas, but, as far ss I know, 
they were not related. Each had started out from its 
separate bouse to take a walk, knowing nothing of each 
other till they met in the meadow, where they were 
hunting bugs. They were so intent on their business 
that they stood on the very edge of the brook that sepa- 
rated them before they saw each other: ‘‘ Oh!” ex 
claimed Palsy, very much startled, ‘‘who are you ?” 
“Yellowlegs,” answered he, with a very sharp look at 
Daisy, who looked so dainty and well-bred, every feather 
in perfect order, and eyes like stars. ‘‘ Indian,” thought 
Daisy. ‘‘ They always give their children queer names, 
I wonder how he got here! I ain so thankful that big 
brook is between us,” and Daisy moved a littie further 
from the edge. 
‘* What is your name ?” 
“Daisy.” 
‘‘T don’t like it. You're not a flower. Daisy is the 
name of a flower.” 
‘*How very rude!” thought Daisy. ‘‘ He must be- 
long toa queer family. Ob, I forgot! He is an Indian.” 
‘‘My mother called me that beczuse I was white and 
yellow like a daisy.” 
‘*Mother! What in the world {s that ?” 
Dalsy staggered back. ‘‘ Mother! Why, a mother is 4 
mother. One’s own dear moiher,” 
‘* What is it like ?” 
‘She isn’t it. She is my mother,” said Daisy, tndig. 
nantly. ‘‘ Haven't you got a mother ?” 
“No. Why, Il never heari of such a thing befcre.” 
‘* Never heard of a mother! Why, who takes care of 
you? How do ycu skep, with nobedy to keep you 
warm 7 Bev ce jou hive, web pebecy to leve you?” 
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‘“Why, I don’t know what you man about nobody 
to love you,” and Yellowlegs looked very perplexed. 

‘‘ Why, love |—love is mothers, and they do every- 
thing. They keep you under their wings when it {3 
cold ; they watch for hawks; they find worms; they 
keep off all the other chickens, so that you can get some- 
thing toeat. Ob, mothers do everything!’ And Dilsy 
stood on tiptoe, and stretched her neck to see if she 
could see her dear mother's gray dress with the white 
half moons. ‘‘ Where do you live ?” asked Datsy. 

‘Over {n the bara across this field ; and there are hun- 
dreds of us, and hundreds more in the incubator, that 
will be juat like us, and I cannot see but that we look 
as youdo. I’m sure, though, that we do not have those 


| nice things you call mothers.” 


‘*T do not believe that you can be the kind of chicken 
for me to associate with, if you never had a mother. 
Are you very naughty ? I’m sure I would be if I had 
no mother.” 

‘“‘No! I'm not naughty. I just hurry round and get 
something to eat, and this is our fisld.” Here Daisy 
looked very much distressed. ‘‘ No one ever told me 
to do any different.” 

‘** Do you ever fight over a worm with your brothers 
and sisters f”’ 

‘I don’t know what they are,” said Yellowlegs. 

‘*No, of course not, if you have zo mother. What 
is an incubator ?” asked Daisy. 

** What is an incubator? Why, that’s as stupid as 
oot knowing what a mother is. Why, that’s where I 
came from. It’s a big box, lovely and warm and qulet, 
where a man comes and feeds you till you grow so big 
that you must be taken out, and then you live in the 
barn ; and when you sre big enough they Jet you come 
out in the vard and take cere of yourself.” 

‘**Dalsy, D-aisy!’ A bright, happy Jook came {nto 
Daisy’s face. ‘‘ That’s my mother,” she said. 

‘*Do let me see a mother,” begged Yel!owlegs. 

‘* Please come here, mother,” called Daisy. And soon 
the mother and all the brothers and sisters came in 
sight. 

“Oh, Daisy, Daisy!” said Mrs. Dominick, ‘ how 
you worry me by running away !” And then she kissed 
Daisy, raised her wings, and Daisy ran under them, but 
put her head out and sald : 

‘* Mother, that pretty chicken over the other side of 
the brook has no mother—only an incubator.” 

“You poor little thiag !” said Mrs. Dominick. ‘ How 
1 wish that I could get over to you, and taxe you right 
under my wing! I hope you've been very kind to him, 
Daisy.” And the mother looked down doubtfully at the 
quick tempered little chicken that often made her sad 
by her naughty pranks. Yellowlegs stood on the bank 
and longed to get near Mrs. Dominick. How beautiful 
she was! what lovely eyes she had! and her volce was 
music. ‘‘Why did I not have a mother?’ thought 
Yellowlegs. ‘‘I'm sure | never would have left her a 
minute.” 

Just then he heard Mrs. Dominick say: ‘‘ Yes, there 
are a great many chickens that have no mother, and It’s 
a great cruelty, and should not be allowed. Yes, they 
are just as nice as chickens with mothers, and deserve a 
great deal more credit for good behavior than chickens 
with mothers to tell them what is right. Daisy, I often 
wonder what would have become of you if you had 
been an incubator chicken ; for I must say, my child, 
that you cause me a great dealof trouble. You run away 
when you know how that frightens and distresses me. 
You always quarrel with the other children to get the 
biggest plece and the best there is to eat. You are 
troublesome, but I love you, my darling.” And Mrs. 
Dominick pressed Daisy closely to her with her wings. 

Poor Yellowlegs! He was never lonesome before, 
Now the tears stood in his eyes as he walked slowly 
through the tall grass toward the big barn. ‘‘ She said 
mothers were lovely, and they are. I know if I had one 
I would never run away or fight with the other children, 
Love must bea great help to make one do right. Moth- 
ers are love, Oh, I want a mother!” sobbed Yellowlegs 
as he ran to the corner and flew up to the perch, without 
noticing the good supper Catherine had thrown out for 
the chickens. 

“There !” ssid Catherine to John, who was helping her, 
‘that chicken has been off in the damp grass, and now 
it has the pip.” 

People never understand a chicken’s feelings ; some 
think they are without feelings; but if you had seen 
Yellowlegs that night in the barn, you would have 
known how sad and lonesome he felt because he had no 
mother to love him and to love. 


Lacrossk.—The Bedford Lacrosse team, students of 
Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn, and the Ticonderoga, 
trom Staten Island, played a matched game at Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, last Wednesday, the Ticonderogas 
winning by a score of three guals to two. 

The Princeton College Lacrosse team and the Stevens 
Institute (of Hoboken) team played a game at Princeton 
the same day. The game was decided in favor of the 


| Princeton team, 
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Sunday CAFTERNOON. 


JESUS FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for Muy 30, 1886.] 


John vi, 1-21. Revised Version. 


After these things Jesus went away to the other side of the 
sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias. And a great multi- 
tude followed him, because they beheld the sigus which he did 
on them that were sick. And Jesus went up into the mountain, 
and there he sat with his disciples. Now the passover, the feast 
of the Jews, was at hand. Jesus therefore lifting up bis eyes, 
and seetng that a great multitude cometh unto him, saith unto 
Philip, Whence are we to buy bread, that these may eat? And 
this he said to prove him: for he himself knew what he would 
do. Philip auswered him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread 
is aot sufficient for them, that every one may take a little. One 
of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, saith unto him, 
There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, and two 
fishes: but what are these amongso many? Jesus said, Make 
the people sit down. Now there was much grass in the place 
So the men sat down, in number about five thousand. Jesus 
therefore took the loaves; and having given thanks, he dis 
tributed to them that were set down ; likewise also of the fishes 
as much as they would. And when they were filled, he eaith 
unto his disciples, Gather up the broken pieces which’ remain 
over, that nothing be lost. Sothey gathered them up, and filled 
twelve baskets with broken pieces from the five barley loaves, 
which remained over unto them that had eaten. When there- 
fore the people saw the sign which he did, they said, This is of a 
truth the prophet that cometh into the world. 

Jesus therefore perceiving that they were about to come and 
take him by force, to make him king, withdrew again into the 
mountain himseif alone 

And when evening came, his disciples went down unto the 
sea ; and they entered into a boat, and were going over the sea 
unto Capernaum. And it was now dark, and Jesus had not yet 
come to them. And the sea was rising by reason of a great 
wind that blew. When therefore they had rowed about five 
and twenty or thirty furlongs, they behold Jesus walking on the 
sea, and drawing nigh unto the boat: and they were afraid 
But he saith unto them, Itis I; be notafraid. They were will- 
ing therefore to receive him into the boat : and straightway the 
boat was at the land whither they were going. 


14. After these things. But not immediately after. A num- 
ber of events had intervened, described in the other Gospels. 
— Because they saw his miracles. John has not recorded any 
euch miracles, and this reference incidentally indicates his 
acquaintance with the other Gospels.—The passover was 
nigh. It was therefore the muntaof March. The highways 
were ‘ull of pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem. The gath- 
ering of a congregation of five thousan4, besides women and 
children, would not, therefore, be extraordinary. 

5-9. When Jesus then lifted up his eyes. He had been spend- 
ing the greater part of the day in teaching and healing (Matt. 
xiv., 13-33; Mark vi., 32-52; Luke ix., 10-17).— Whence shall we 
buy bread? By such questioning Christ was accustomed to 
elicit the faith of his disciples (Matt. ix.,28; Luke xxiv., 17) 
—He himself knew what he woulddo. Jesus was notin perplex- 
ity ; nor is there any instance in which he took counsel with 
his disciples for his own guidance.— Two hundred pennyworth 
of bread. The penny, or denarius, equal to seventeen 
cents, was a day’s wages. Two hundred pennyworth was 
therefore equivalent to at least two hundred dollars in our 
time.—Andrew saith unto him. In reply to his direction to 
the disciples to ascertain what they bad on hand.—/‘ive 
barley loaves. Thin, round cakes or crackers. Barley was 
the food of the poor. The food of Christ and his disciples 
was peasant food; he did not create something different ; 
he shared with the people what he had.—7wo small fishes. 
Used as a relish with the crackers. 

10-15. Make the men sit down. Mark (vi., 39) tells us that they 
sat in ranks, or literally garden plais. Their bright-colored 
dresses and orderly arrangement suggested the figure of a 
garden.— There was much grass in the place. The other evan- 
gelists call it a ‘“‘ desert place,”’ indicating its solitude, not 
its sterility. The probable location was the rich plain of 
Butaiba, just east of Bethsaida.— When he had given thanks 
Asking a blessing upon the food was a common Jewish cus- 
tom.— Gather up the fragments. For their own subsequent 
use.— Twelve baskets. The original indicates a traveling 
basket used by the Jews for carrying food.—T7o make him a 
king. This miracle awakened a sudden enthusiasm in the 
people, and a belief tnat he was the promised Messiah, and 
they would force him to begin a revolution for the purpose 
of throwing off the Roman yoke. Of the various rational- 
istic explanations of this miracle no one deserves serious 
consideration. There is no alternative between accepting 
the narrative as it stands and rejecting it altogether. The 
event defies naturalistic explanations. 

16-21. Entered into a ship. Rather, boat; a small vessel 
propelled by either sail or oars is indicated.—And went over 
the sea unto Capernaum. Mark says toward Bethsaida. 
Bethsaida was at the point where the Jordan enters the Sea 
of Galilee, and therefore would be on the way from the 
plain of Bataiha to Capernaum. There is no adequate rea- 
son for believing that there were two Betheaidas within a 
few miles of each other on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
though this bas been suggested in order to harmonize the 
Gospel narratives. The disciples were rowing along the 
shore, probably expecting to take Christ up at Bethsaida, 
when the wind, suddenly blowing down the Jordan val'ey, 
drove the boat out into the lake. (See, fur fuller explanation 
of the whole event, Abbott’s commentary on Jobn, chap. vi., 
prel. note).— Five and twenty or thirty furlongs. A little over 
three miles, or about half-way across the lake. It was while 
they were rowing against the storm in order to come to Jesus 
that Christ came out upon the water to meet them.—/J? is J; 
be not afraid. The advent of Christ is not a cause for fear 
in his disciples. (See Luke ii., 10; Matt. xiv., 27; xxviii., 





10; Acts xvili., 9.)—And tinmediately the ship was at the land. 
The storm ceasing or the wind sbifting, they had no farther 
difficulty, but speediiy reached their destination. For ac- 
count of Peter’s experience in going to meet Jesus, see 
Matt. xiv., 28-31. 








CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


ARIOUS explanations have been offered of the 

miracle of the loaves and fishes, as, that the people 
were so satisfied with Christ's instruction that they did not 
feel the claims of hunger ; that their hearts were so opened 
by the beneficence of Christ that those who had abun. 
dance gave to those who suffered lack ; that the miracle 
was an acceleration of the processes of pature, to which 
Dr. Schaff well replies that it must also have been an 
acceleration of the process of art, or the combined labors 
of the reaper, miller, and baker. These explanations 
explain nothing. For myself, I simply accept the nar- 
rative as I find it, and the narrative itself offers no ex- 
planation, and does not even express wonder or surprise. 
John tells what he saw—five thousand men, besides 
women and children, sitting in ranks in an orderly 
manner, the five barley loaves and two small fishes given 
to the disciples to distribute, the people fed, and 
twelve basketfuls of fragments afterward gathered up. 
How this was brought about he does not know, or at 
least does not tell us. I do not know, and therefore 
do not try to tell. I simply accept the narrative and 
see what lessons {t may contain for us; and the lesson 
it seems to me to contain is one concerning the true 
nature of Christian charity. The phrase is a common 
one, often used with small sense of its meaning. 
Christian charity is Christlike charity. What was the 
coarity of Christ like ? 

I. In the first place, it is to be noted that to feed 
the hungry and to heal the sick is as truly a Christ- 
like office as to teach the ignorant or to preach to the 
sinful. We call the clergyman a Christian minister ; 
but the farmer, the miller, the doctor, are also Chris- 
tlan ministers, if they are Christian at all. He who 
uses his powers wisely to feed the hungry follows 
Christ on the Plain of Butaiha, as he who preaches 
the Gospel follows Christ on the Mount of Beatitudes. 
It is sometimes said that charity and business ought 
to be kept apart. If by this is meant that the inter- 
change of commodities cannot be conducted on the 
same principle and by the same methods as the bestow- 
ment of free-will gifts, the proposition {s self-evident ; 
it is a truism. If more or other than this is meant, 
it is false. The miller furnishes the hungry with 
corn, the minister furnishes the ignorant wlth instruc- 
tion ; one receives an income from his mill of a thou- 
sand dollars, the other a salary from his parish of a 
thousand dollars. What is the difference between the 
two? There ought to be none. If the minister 
preaches for his salary, and gives the least possible 
service for the largest obtainable income, he is a mer- 
cenary ; if the miller grinds for his income, and gives 
the least possible benefit for the largest possible receipt, 
he is equally a mercenary. What we call charity 
feeds a few hundred hungry people; what we call 
commerce feeds unnumbered millions of hungry peo- 
ple. The latter feeding is as Christian as the former, 
provided it is carried on in a Christlike spirit. No 
man is a Christian whose alm in life is to put in as 
little and get out as much as possible; and no man 
fails in applying Christian principles to his conduct 
if his aim in life is to put in as much as possible, and 
get out what is necessary for his daily need. To feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to heal the sick 
is as Christlike as to teach the ignorant or to preach 
tothe sinful. This is the first and fundamental truth. 

And no man is doing a legitimate business, tested by 
Christian principles, who is doing it on any other basis 
than that of following him who came to minister, not to 
be ministered unto. The principle may not always be 
easy to apply in our complicated civilization, but the 
principle itself is very simple: All business that does 
humanity good is levitimate ; all business that does 
humanity harm is illegitimate. Is it legitimate business 
to make and sell whisky ? If whisky does good, legiti- 
mate; if whisky does harm, illegitimate. Is it legiti- 
mate business to raise hops for the brewers? If beer 
does good, legitimate ; if harm, illegitimate. Is it legitt- 
mate business to pretend to buy stocks that are not for 
sale, and to sell stocks that one does not possess, and 
pay or take the margin of loss and profit when the time 
for fulfilling the contract comes around? If this stock 
operation serves the community, legitimate ; if it feeds 
the speculative fever and impoverishes the many that it 
may enrich the few, illegitimate. ‘‘ Who, then, is the 
faithful and wise servant whom his lord has set over 
his household to give him his food in due season? Blessed 
is that servant whom his lord, when he cometh, shal! 
fiad so doing.” Only he fs living a Christian life who 
is using his powers to give some sort of food to God’s 
children. Only such can expect to hear at the last, 
“* Well done, good and faithful servant,” 





II. The motive of Christ’s feeding of the multitude 
is told us by Matthew and Mark: He was moved with 
compassion toward them. ‘‘ Cold ascharity” has passed 
into a proverb. The charity that {s cold 1s not Chris- 
tian charity. The money that is dropped {nto the con- 
tribution plate, or into the beggar’s hat, or promised 
on a subscription paper, if it has no tear upon {t, and 
vibrates with no heart-throb of pity communicated to it 
by the giver, is not a Christian gift. Charity is love, 
and love cannot he expressed in dollars and cents. 
Blessed is he, says the sacred writer, that considereth 
the poor. Cons{deration of the poor {s almost the last 
thing we give them. He who hungers with the hungry 
and shivers witb the naked, though he may have naught 
to give them, {s more truly charitable than he who be- 
stows money without compassion. The man who 
carries a crust sweetened with a fellow-feellng does 
better service than the man who sends a loaf to outcasts 
whom he despises. The New Testament puts much 
emphasis on personal service, not because {t {s personal, 
but because such service is most apt to have true com- 
passion {n it. Those whom Christ blesses in the judg- 
ment day are those who gave him meat and drink, took 
him {into their own homes when he was a stranger, 
visited him when he was sick, and came unto him in 
person. It is only by accommodation and logical de- 
duction that it applies to those who sat in the comfort- 
able luxury of their own homes and sent him meat and 
drink, gave him a ticket of admission to a home for the 
friendless, paid the expenses of a bed in the hospital, or 
subscribed a hundred dollars to the Prison Reform 
Association. It {sa notable fact that there is more per- 
sonal sympathy and personal service in the charities of 
Great Britain than in those of America; and in so far 
they are more Christian. The ladies of highest rank in 
London are to be found personally working in some of 
the mission movements at the East End. So long as it 
is true that half the world does not know how the other 
half lives, so locg Christian charity {s lacking ; and sub- 
scription lists cannot make up the deficiency. 

I1I. Christ’s charity was systematized ; it was a well- 
regulated charity. Hecalled the men and women to sit 
down in ranks by hundreds and by fifties. He thus 
made sure that the greedy should not get much and the 
needy be left bereft. This charity was very different 
from that indiscriminate sort which has sometimes been 
bestowed by kings, flloging out money by the handful 
to the populace toscramble for ; very different from that 
careless, uncharitable charity which gives cold victuals 
to brazened beggars who ask for them, and leaves the 
self-respecting poor to unrelfeved and unhelped poverty. 
If there was a case in which Christ gave alms to a clam- 
orous beggar, I do not recall it. The healing of the blind 
Bartimeus was not such acase. It is always safe to help 
a man to help himself ; to endow him with ability and 
to endow him with food or money are widely different 
matters, The example of Christ is as valuable for what 
he did not asfor whathedid. Palestine abounded with 
beggars in Christ’s time, but he did not fling his chart- 
ties hither and yon, nor give them to those who were too 
lezy to do anything but ask forcharity. When he gave, 
{t was with care, and upon a system. 

IV. For the most part his work was that of the teacher, 
For three years he went about teaching and healing ; 
that is, helping men to help themselves. Twice he gave 
them bread, and only twice. When he had fed the five 
thousand in this instance, he departed and left them to 
themselves ; and when the next day they followed after 
him and clamored for bread from heaven, he not only 
refused it, but he rebuked them. There is nothing in 
Christ’s example to justify the practice which grew up 
in Roman Catholic countries of perpetually feeding the 
poor at the convent gate; which was repeated in some 
forms of outdoor relief in Great Britain ; and which has 
found its counterpart in occasional soup kitchens in our 
own country. That there may be times of special dis- 
tress, when indiscriminate charity may become a neces- 
sity, I do not deny, but it is always an evil necessity to be 
tolerated, never a public beneficence to be encouraged ; 
it may be temporary, it never ought to be permanent. 
He who gives a meal of victuals or a suit of clothes to a 
man, and takes away his manhood from him, takes more 
than he gives. The charity that pauperizes is not Chris 
tlan charity ; it is not charity at all. The best help is 
that which promotes self-help. Gifts of food and cloth- 
ing should be exceptional and temporary, for present 
and pressing exigency, until they who receive them can 
be aided to provide for their own needs. 

V. Christ’s charity was economically administered. 
It would have been as easy for him to have made 
wheaten bread as barley bread; he who multiplted the 
wine at Cana could have multiplied it at Butatha. 
But he gave the people only what was necessary for 
their subsistence; no luxuries. He gave them barley 
loaves, the food of the common people. A Roman 
soldier who had quitted his ranks had for part of 
his punishment barley bread instead of wheaten. This 
was the bread Christ gave in charity. There was no 
occasion for economy here, one might say ; but economy 
was practiced for its own sake, or,rather for the sake 
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of those who were to receive the gift. It 1s very easy 
to make men discontented by unwise benevolence. If 
I even give the bootblack ten cents when his ordinary 
price is five, I run the risk of making him unhappy 
when his next customer gives him the market price. 

Christ administered his charity not only econom- 
ically in what he gave, but economically in the method 
of ita administration. Distributing, by his disciples, 
among the people first arranged in order, he avotded 
waste. Even then this careless people left fragments 
on the ground, and these Christ had gathered up for 
future use. Christ guarded the leaks. Economy isa 
Christian virtue, and wastefulness an unchristian vice. 
Wastefulness is not generosity. 

Thus in the method of Cbrist’s administration of 
this charity to the five thousand there {s a lesson to 
the administrators of charity, a lesson which charitable 
organizations have in these latter days begun to learn 
and practice. It is a lesson against indiscriminate giv- 
ing, that chronic giving which pauperizes, that ex- 
travagant giving which breeds discontent, that unsystem- 
atic giving which is unflavored by love ; but it is also 
a lesson that Christian love recognizes the need of the 
body as wel! as of the soul, and provides for it when 
a special need arises for which the ordinary methods 
for commercial distribution fail to provide. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
ONE DAY WITH JESUS. 
By Emity HuntTineton MILLER. 


O you know that the Bible only tells us a very few 
of the things that Jesus dia? If Peter and John 
and Philip had written the story of every day, we should 
have books and books filled with stories of where Jesus 
went with his disciples, and what Jesus said and did. 
Here is the story of just one day that John has written 
down for us, and if we try we can see it all as plainly as 
if we had been there ourselves. First, let us. think about 
the place. Here we are in the little town of Capernaum, 
the place where the nobleman lived whose son was so 
sick. You cansee the very house over yonder, with a great 
garden full of paim trees aroundit. All around you are 
green hills, and right before you the same blue sea of 
Galllee where Peter and Andrew used to go fishing. See, 
there are some little boats going out now, and there 
comes Jesus, with hfs disciples, going down to the 
shore, Jesus is tired ; everywhere the sick people follow 
him, and crowd about him, and he cannot rest. He is 
going away now across the sea to a place near the shore 
where there is a smooth, grassy hiliside. It is a bright, 
sunny morning, and they soon reach the other side, 
fasten the little boat, and go up the hillside, where 
Jesus sits down, with his disciples about him. Will he 
have a long, quiet day to rest? No; for even when he 
started, the people were watching him, and they followed 
along the shore, until presently, when Jesus looked up, 
he saw a great company coming to him, men and women 
and children. They had come 4 long way, and there 
they were, away on the side of the mountain, poor, 
tired, hungry people, that had seen the miracles that 
Jesus did, or at least heard of them. 

The dear Lord was filled with pity as he looked at 
them, and knew how sinful and sorrowful they were, 
and how much they needed to be taught and helped to 
be good. He said they were like sheep without any 
shepherd, hungry and lost, and so he taught them, and 
talked to them, and tried to show them how to serve 
God. Probably he cured some of the sick among them, 
and at last he said to Philip, ‘‘ Where shall we buy 
bread, that these may eat ?” 

Philip and the other disciples were surprised at this 
question. There was no place to buy out there in the 
desert, and they were only poor men themselves, with 
very little money. Philip said, ‘‘ Why, if we should 
buy two hundred pennyworth of bread it would not be 
enough to give each one a little plece.” Then, perhaps, 
Jesus turned to Andrew to see what he would say. 
Andrew said, ‘‘ There is a lad here who hath five barley 
loaves and two small fishes ; but what are they among s0 
many:?” 

Now Jesus knew just what he would do all the time; 
and I am sure it would have made him glad if Philip or 
Andrew had sald, ‘‘ Dear Master, we have no way to 
feed these hungry people, but you can feed them as 
easily as you turned the water into wine. You could 
turn these stones into bread.” 

But no one said such words, and so Jesus told them to 
make the people sit down in rows on the grass, and they 
all sat down—five thousand men and women and chil- 
dren. Think of them sitting there! Can you see them, 
and Jesus and his disciples standing by? Jesus has the 
little barley cakes and the dried fishes in his hands, and 
the little boy who brought them stands near, looking up 
into his face and wondering what is going to happen. 
See ! Jesus looks up to heaven and gives thanks for the 
food, and then he begins to break off pieces and give to 
the disciples. He keeps on breaking and breaking, and 
still the food does not fail until each disciple has all he 





can carry, and the disciples pass along the rows of people, 
giving to every one, and the food ip thelr hands {s not 
gone until every one has as much as he wishes for. 
Strangest of all, when they have done eating, Jesus tells 
his disciples to take their baskets and gather up the 
fragments that are left, and they find twelve baskets fu!) 
of them. 

What will the people do now ? Do you see how they 
are talking together? They say, ‘‘ Let us take this man 
and make him king. He does the most wonderful things 
that ever were heardof. If we had him fora king he 
would give us food, and heal us when we were sick.” 

They do not love him, or wish to be taught how to be 
good ; but they want to be fed. And this tired Jesus, 
who has been all day serving them, now tells his disct- 
ples to go down to the ship and go back to Capernaum, 
while he himself goes away alone to some quiet place up 
the mountain where he can pray and rest. It is growing 
dark now, and astorm {s coming up. The people are 
hurrying to find shelter, and out on the sea the great 
waves are tossing the boat about, and the wind beats 
down upon ft. Philfp and Andrew and Peter are gocd 
sailors; but, in spite of all their row!ng, they cannot 
reach the shore, and they drift about until after mid. 
night. Then some one sees a strange sight. Over yonder 
across the water they see some one who seems to be 
walking on the waves. They watch this appearance, 
coming nearer and nearer, and just as they cry out for 
fear they hear the voice of Jesus saying, ‘‘ItisI; be 
not afraid.” How glad they are to have Jesus once more 
with them! Now they will not be afraid of the storm 
But, see, there fs no storm ! the sea !s smooth again, and 
instead of belng away out from shore, here they are 
right in the harbor, just where they wanted to go, Was 
not this a wonderful day ? 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


HINK what vast changes we might have had in 

our Gospel if the boy had been left out of It. 
Think of the hospitality of Jesus to children, his liken 
ing of the very kingdom of God to their docility, hu- 
mility, and receptivity. A boy’s pocket is his heart in 
ametaphor. Take the children out of the Old Testa 
ment, and you would not only plague the prophet leas 
but you would bless him less. Take a boy with his 
luncheon, just big enough for six adults, but only big 
enough for one boy, and you would lose one of the 
mostadmirable Scriptural episodes—one of those touches 
of nature that make all the ages contemporary. 





The wonderful fertility of Jesus in resource is a type 
of the enlarged capacity of modern manhood. He was 
complete in his knowledge and power. We are yet 
very incomplete; but our enlarged religious, moral, 
physical controls have given us new possessions—opened 
new continents and shed light on those that were dark 
Our power over mind and matter is increased by count 
less devices and instruments. All times, all ages, and 
our own as well, are on good terms. You cannot very 
badly hate a man with whom you are connected by 
telephone. The fecundity of every department of mod- 
ern life is a perpetually recurring miracle of the fishes. 
There is a Jake hard by my home, which a few years 
ago was tenantless of any food-fish. To-day it swarms 
with bass. How does it happen? By the artificial 
preservation and fertilization of spawn. 





I remember my grandfather used to say he never saw 
any white bread until a miraculous miller moved Into 
the wilderness and set a water-wheel by a New England 
cascade. The five barley loaves are millions of white 
wheat loaves, with the leaven of two worlds in them. 
Boston baked beans now belt the globe, and you may 
eat Wareham oysters on the half-shell at Charing Cross. 
There {isn’t an artisan in Yankeedom but dines better 
than the gods did on Olympus. And the peacock ban- 
quets of Nero are as nothing compared with a New 
England Thanksgiving dinner. Indeed, so accustomed 
are we to the fertility of modern life, we {ll appreciate 
the modern miracle of the loaves and fishes, and wonder 
why we can’t have the good old days back again. Let 
us take our doctrine from Jesus, Greater works than 
these shall we do, because jn this age Christianity was 
never so well embodied. 





‘* But do you affirm there is any connection between 
that miracle and the telephone?” Begging your pardon 
a thousand times, I beg to say, ‘‘ Yes, I do.” It was in 
that liberalism of the moral life that the intellectual 
progress of humanity began. The miracle of the loaves 
and fishes was the beginning of moral fertilization. You 
cannot fertilize one part of a man without enriching the 
man. When Jesus startled the conventional intellect of 
the anclent society through the only avenue open to him- 
its stomach—he set free certain spiritual and Intellectual 
forces which are the millennial secret. The problem 
was to work the chrysalis out where wings could grow. 
Nabobs had monopolized the world’s sunshine, Intel- 


lectual and spiritual life was eclipsed. By his pro 
foundly scfentitic methods Jesus got the stomach to 
kindle the heart ; and when you want to move on people’s 
intellectual life you will invariably be successful if you 
approach them by the way of the emotions. 


In this way I trace directly to the acorn planted by 
Jesus by Capernaum, elghteen and one half centurtfes 
ago, the modern oak. The Messfanic method was 
loyalty to Nature, thegreat miracle-worker. Hekindled 
the moral nature by the means his subtle instincts so 
safely revealed. His method was inductive, and that is 
the secret of all modern matertal progress. Ile told uis 
followers to do the divine will and find out divine 
principles. Ile exhorted them to leave subtleties for s1b- 
stantials. Ilis treatment of doctrinal hair-splitters shows 
how under his method mankind was muck more tiple 
to stumble on Newton’s than on Adam’s apple; on 
Faust’s printing-press than on Josiah’s sheepskin ; on 
the Great Eastern than on Noah’s Ark 


It seems to me, in view of all that might be sald, that 
the connection between the fundamental work of Jesus 
and the constructive work of modern society is plain if 
subtle, inclusive if spiritual. There is shaping our ends 
a divine indwelling as well as a terrestrial dwelling. If 
we have no ears to hear, no eyes to see, no hand to feel, 
no voice to speak, there are words to voice, things to be 
seen and to be touched, great and eternal verities. The 
solidarity of the race, which Jesus first opened up to the 
human heart and intellect, implies great trunk lines and 
radiating Mnes covering and recovering the great contl- 
nents of moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. The web 
is long, the web is wide; but the flying shuttle is the 
resultant of forces that come from the sun. The water- 
wheel, the main shaft, the pulleys, the belts—these are 
but intermediary. The river itself is but an afterthought. 
The rains are but incident, the pumping sunbeams are 
but coincident. There is no cause save the ultimate 
cause that is the cause. Nature as an aggregate effect 
is a network of minor consequences, whose initial cause 
is God. 


The relativity of all our knowledge is more and more 
wonderfully fllustrated by advancing knowledge. The 
hum of the bee {s more than a type of the hum of human 
industry. You and I would not be here today but for 
Fulton’s steamboat and Stephenson’s locomotive. As- 
tronomy cannot work without mathematics. He«zekiah’s 
hour-glass and your chronometer are cousins. Thelens 
ls a better theologian than Butler, and a better friend of 
essential orthodoxy than Joseph (‘ook. Two metalsand 
the leg of a frog have done more to evangelize the world 
than all the weariness of the Middle Age alchemy. One 
man now does the work of the five thousand men who 
pienicked off of heaven’s bounty by Gennesaret. The 
divine mind energ!zed in man makes for omnisclence as 
well as omnipresence. Electricity and the power loom 
are clothing us with wisdom as well as with garments. 
Watt’s steam engine is doing the work of eight hundred 
millions of men, and every muscle liberated makes for 
the largeness of the mind and the development of the 
higher manhood. There {s no thread inall this garment 
that History, Prophecy, and Revelation have woven but 
{s a part of the garment. The fact that a lad over eight- 
een centuries ago had five barley loaves and two small 
fishes thus becomes a part of human history not un- 
worthy to be recorded when the books are finally posted. 





When you get at the bottom of the difference between 
the first century and the nineteenth, co far as relates to 
muscle, mind, or matter, you will perceive that the word 
‘‘ waste” describes the first century, and the word 
‘“economy” describes the nineteenth. I do not mean to 
say we are not wasteful, but I claim that the degree of 
waste is constantly diminishing, and that the respects in 
which we speak of this age as conspicuous are con- 
spicuous economies, Take, for instance, the eight hun- 
dred milifons of men’s work done daily in the world by 
steam. This releases so many men from the thralldom 
of drudgery. A man is educated by a machine in pro- 
portion to the brains there isina machine. Our fore- 
fathers got up in the morning at four, worked till ten, 
took luncheon, ate again at twelve, worked till six, and 
then milked and did the chores. We are now striking 
for ten hours, and as soon as we get that we shall de- 
roaand eight—and the captains of industry are in the 
ranks. This is the expression of a muscular economy 
wrought by steam, and means the elevation of the wage- 
earners, co-operation, prcfit-sharing, intellectual cultiva- 
tion, moral elevation, and, [ hope, religious culture, 
Drudges are daily dimtnishing in number. 


Take the waste of {intemperance aad {mmorality. 
Great as it {s, it is far less than in the time of Christ. 
The public is constantly improving. Take the waste of 
human life in war. It was larger in the first century 
than {t has been in any century since. It would to-day 
be impossible for Napoleon to sacrifice millions of Itves - 
for the arlstocratic combination of Pitt is no longer pos 
sible. The days of Bourbonism are gone by. Consider 





how much waste is diminished by science, A hundred 
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years ago cotton seed was a cumberer of the ground ; 
now it is oil and meal for man and beast. The waste of 
petroleum refineries now makes our finest dyes. We 
have found a substitute for indigo that we used to turn 
into the sewers. We make paper now instead of burn- 
ing shavings. We sre gathering up countless frag- 
ments, that nothing may be lost. Old bones live again 
in new forms of organic life. We have learned how to 
redeem the land by giving to it. 


We have much yet to learn in economy ; for many a 
woman yet throws out of the window with a spoon 
faster than her better half can shovel in with a spade, 
and many 8 man wastes his wife’s savings as well as his 
own earnings. Edward Atkinson says there are enough 
odds and ends of meat substantially wasted in Faneuil 
Hall market every day to feed two thousand people. 
The French are our superiors in economy. They make 
very good soup by hanging a chicken bone fn the air 
over a pot of boiling water. The bouillon of the blouse 
is by no means unpalatable, and you may dine, with 
bread unlimited, for s few sous. Meanness {s often 
confounded with economy, and generosity is often con- 
founded with waste; but they are as far apart as the 
east is from the west. Meanness is the frult of miser- 
liness and selfishness. Economy is the fruit of the 
noblest idea of generosity and unselfishness. An eco- 
nomic person saves on ribbons and gewgaws to have a 
surplus for beneficence and unselfish purpose. Economy 
isa duty; meanness isa sin. There {sg no true gener- 
osity that is detached from economy. 





When we get into danger, we generally call for a 
plank. The worst men begin to pray when the ship 
begins to sink; and the best men pray with greater 
urgency in time of trouble. Trouble does not draw 
God to us, but it draws us to God. Our consciousness 
of God’s presence leads us to think God has been away 
until our trouble, but we are in error. Jesus was as 
near the disciples before they were frightened as after. 
Some people are so distrustful of God’s power, have so 
incomplete faith in him, that when he appears in 
omniscience, or omnipresence, they are frightened. 
We are scared at our own best intellectual views when 
they become verities. Fortunate are they who soon recog- 
nize their Saviour, and so willingly receive him. Toim- 
plicitly trust him is to get safe to land. Storms will 
arise ; into each life some rain must fall. On a stormy 
sea God walks, God reigns. He who fs lost is he who 
refuses the Divine Pilot and the Gospel Chart. 








THE LORD’S DAY. 


By Cuaries H. Parxnvrst, D_D.' 


- “T was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day.”’—Rev. 1., 10. 
T is only in the last two words of our text that we 
have present interest—‘* Lord’s day.” ‘‘Sunday,” we 
should say, or perhaps ‘‘Sabbath day.” John says 
‘ Lord’s day ;” the weekly festival memorial of Jesus, 
and of his resurrection on the first day of the week. 
This shows how prominent and pre-eminent a place the 
Lord’s resurrection held in the regard of the Apostles. 
It was the one thing in his life that they particularly 
commemorated. Everything else was felt by them to de- 
pend and to pivot on that. The Lord’s day was thus a 
bit of Easter distributed through the entire year and 
dropped down in small quantities at the beginning of 
each week. It was thus early a holy day ; holiday per- 
haps, but at any rate holy day—a Christian day, a day 
of the Lord. The apostolic Sunday derived, then, its 
peculiar meaning and distinctive animus from Jesus. 
If he did not appoint the day and form it, he at least 
informed it. This gives us an opportunity to dwell for 
a few minutes on some matters relating to Sunday and 
Sunday keeping ; and this not so much because’we have 
anything new to say about it as because we cannot quite 
afford, under all the circumstances of the times, to say 
nothing about it. 

The case is a difficult one to state justly. That fs 
one reason that the pulpit bas so little to say concerning 
it, and one reason why so much that js written upon it 
misses its mark. It is a hard mark to hit. One reason 
of this is that the target is obscure, and another that so 
many arrows are flying through the air at all angles 
that it becomes difficult to gain a clear, sure, and steady 
aim. It is certainly wise to confess the difficulties. 
We have no pet theory to push. A few things relative 
to it seem very clear ; the residue more or less hazy. 
Enough is evident to meet our practical necessities, even 
if some of our philosophical ambitions do have to go 
unratisfied. 

If Christ bad himself made some definite utterance 
in regard to observing holy time, matters would be sim- 
plified. Opportunities occurred frequently when he 
might have said something very definite, and when that 
was exactly what the people wanted him to say ; but he 
dealt with the matter only generally. Paul, likewise, 
handles the question in much the tame way. The 
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apostolic churches evidently observed religiously the 
first day of every seven ; but we never hear Paul telling 
them to, and never discover him sketching any plan of 
Sunday observance. No one who wants an itemized 
scheme of Sunday keeping can obtain any such thing 
either from Paul or the Lord. Noone has yet made a 
careful study of the New Testament if he has not dis- 
covered, in regard to a number of matters, clear evi- 
dences of an intentioned indefiniteness. It means just 
as much that the New Testament says so little that is 
definite about keeping the Christian Sabbath as it does 
that the Old Testament says so much that is definite 
about keeping the Jewish Sabbath. 

Why not, then, revert to the Old Testament, and be 
contented simply to found a sermon upon Sunday keep- 
ing on the basis of the Fourth Commandment ? Because 
that would get us into more difficulties than it would get 
us out of. That would be to cut the knot and not to 
untie it. Suppose that I were to present the matter on 
the basis simply of the fourth commandment, “‘ written 
and engraven in stones,” and next Sunday some one 
were to come along, and, taking his cue from the third 
ef Second Corinthians, were to show you how the 
‘‘ministration written and engraven in stones” had 
been ‘‘ done away,” then what would become of my ser- 
mon? There is no end to the number of undigested 
discourses that have gone to pieces from having their 
foundation knocked out from underneath them. And {ft 
hurts ; it impairs confidence in preaching. Whether it 
is a structure of wood, brick, or truth that we are putting 
up, our first care needs to be not to carry our walls out- 
side of a foundation that we are sure of. No matter 
how little you do if only when it is done it will stay 
done. 

The fourth commandment does not cover the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. It is not broad, fine, spiritual, or Christly 
enough to cover it. The Christian Sabbath, in form and 
spirit both, is quite another day from any contemplated 
in the fourth commandment. The Christian Sabbath 
is distinctly commemorative only of Christ’s rising ; the 
Jewish Sabbath is distinctly commemorative only of 
God’s resting. The Christian Sabbath comes the first 
day of the week ; the Jewish Sabbath the seventh. I 
know it has been repeatedly sald that all that is meant 
and intended is that a seventh of time should be kept 
holy. That is not all that it means’and intends. Some- 
thing more than the proportion of time is almed at. We 
do not keep the fourth commandment by hallowing one 
day in seven, unless it is the seventh day that we hallow. 
The seventh day is specified, and the reason for specify- 
ing it is spectfied, and every child who intelligently 
knows the commandment can tell why it is that {t was the 
seventh rather than the sixth day that was ordained and 
consecrated to holy uses. 

And, as Christian teachers and preachers, let me say, 
we want to caution {ourselves against even seeming to 
play fast and loose with facts to the end of establishing 
a doctrinal point, no matter how good the point. When- 
ever in matters of religion we find it expedient to work 
the logical faculty, the work needs to be done along 
logical lines assharp and rigid as though we were demon- 
strating a proposition in Euclid. The end does not 
sanctify the means, and an orthodox conclusion will not 
save from disrepute the lame logic that {s used in reach- 
ing it. In all such matters we need to remember that a 
broken argument will not be kept from limping by being 
braced with splints of pious intention. There is not 
sufficient premise in the fourth commandment to yleld 
the Christian Sabbath as its conclusion. 

This was what the fourth commandment did: the 
fourth commandment seized one of the ingrained neces- 
sities of human nature, and clothed it in a form suited 
to the stage of development at which human nature and 
human history had at that time arrived. Man is not at 
his best when each day is the duplicate of every other 
day. That is one of the ultimate facts of man’s con- 
struction, that we can neither get behind nor under- 
neath. Mosaic law did not make the fact ; Mosaic law 
found the fact, and shaped Itself in view of it. It is 
said that there is no beauty in a straight line. There is 
certainly no perfection of gain or comfort ina rectilinear 
experience. And the fact holds not only as relates to the 
matter of comfort, but as regards the matter of growth 
and attalnment, at whatever level, physical, intellectual, 
or otherwise. Unbroken straight lines of increment are 
not the most productive, and do not sum up into the 
largest results. This is one of those architectural prin- 
ciples that the Creator appears to have had clearly 
in mind and firmly in hand in entering upon his great 
creative work ; and so, at every altitude of being and 
life, it keeps appearing and reafpearing. And so, when it 
came along time for Moses to legislate, he made his laws 
with reference to the interior necessities of man, as those 
necessities already existed. He had not made the neces- 
sities, but recognized them, and shaped his legislation to 
match them. And this immanent need we have been 
speaking of was one of those necessities ; so he made it 
into a law, and wrote it on a stone, that man should go 
six days and stop one; work six deys and rest one. 
‘hat statute, perhaps, is only as old as Moses, but the 





necessity that it was constructed to fit was as old as 
man. It was not acreation of Judaism, and so survived 
Judaism when Judaism went out, and preceded Juda- 
ism before Judaism came in. 

That there is in human nature such a constructive 
necessity is implied already by the reference made to 
a day of rest in the story of the creative week. Such 
a reference—whetker a statute of Sabbatical ebservance 
was enacted then or not for a good while after—such 
a reference points to a necessity, deep, ingrained, and 
constituent. Christ asserts the same thing when he 
declares that ‘‘the Sabbath was made for man,” not 
for the Jew, not for the Greek; ‘‘ made for man”— 
mankind ; contrived to answer a necessity that inhered 
in our humanity as such. As remarked already, 
Christ dealt with this matter only im generalities ; 
but, like other of his generalities, this, that the ‘“‘ Sab- 
bath was contrived to answer a necessity that inberes 
in humanity as such,” is a generality full of tension 
and resistance, and negatives effectually any attempt 
to construe a discrimination between days as a pro- 
visional arrangement or a Jewish caprice. 

As regards the constitutional necessity there is in 
man for some kind of a discrimination between days, 
even the French radical, Louis Blanc, writing, not in 
behalf of religion, but in the interests of workingmen 
and productive labor, votes distinctly on the side of 
Jesus Christ and the beginning of Genesis when he said : 
‘“‘The weekly rest has been consecrated by all relig- 
fons, and nowhere is more strictly observed than among 
Protestant peoples, who are pre-eminently laboring peo- 
ples. Diminution of the hours of labor does not {In- 
volve any diminution of production. In England a 
workingman produces as much in fifty-six hours as a 
French workman in seventy-two hours, becauce his 
forces are better husbanded.” And this plea of Louis 
Blanc’s before the Chamber of Deputies was to the 
end of limiting the work of factory operatives to six 
days in a week. The Socialistic Labor party, formed 
at Gotha in ’75, made it one of its foremost demands 
that the State should prohibit Sunday labor. 

I cite these instances (and they are but samples of 
what I might give you) only to fllustrate the fact 
that there lurks in human nature a constitutional de- 
mand for that sort of thing. These are only various 
ways that the Fourth Commandment, Louis Blanc, 
and the Gotha Labor party take to assert precisely 
what the Lord Jesus said when he declared that the 
Sabbath was made for man—contrived in order to 
answer a necessity that inhered in our humanity as 
such. This is the first thing, then, for us distinctly to 
understand—that a Sabbath of some kind issues irre- 
sistibly from the interior necessities of our human na- 
ture. There is not in that a great deal that is definite, 
but it affords good, broad, and solid basis for the 
imposition of enough that ¢s definite, pertinent, and 
practical. 

The fourth commandment, then, stands on the same 
level with the rest of the decalogue in this respect—that 
it is in no sense an arbitrary enactment. It is due to no 
divine caprice, nor to any whim of Moses ; it met facts 
and necessities as they already existed, as much as the 
sixth commandment met facts and necessities as they 
already existed ; and how wisely Moses in the fourth 
commandment met existent necessities is attested by the 
fact that to-day, after almost four thousand years, 
oppressed labor all over Europe is crying out after just 
such relief as Moses’s fourth statute is fitted to yleld 
them. This, at any rate, was not one of the ‘‘ mistakes 
of Moses,” and both honors the grand'old law-giver of 
Sinai and yields rich testimony to the immanence and 
permanence of the exigency that that statute was enacted 
to meet. 

It is but a step, then, to go on and say that the fourth 
commandment stands on the same level with the rest of 
the decalogue in a second respect ; this, namely, that it 
shared the fate or the fortune of the other nine on com- 
ing into contact with Christ and Christianity. Every- 
thing that existed before Christ had to be' converted 
before it could become Christian. Not only did men 
have to become converted, but, in a way, language had 
to be converted, laws had to be converted, and institu- 
tions had to be converted. Like the wheat grain or the 
body of Jesus, they had to die and go into the ground, 
and shake off their old form, that they might emerge 
again with a finer form and a more splendid presence. 
And so Christ, in his sermon on the mount, particularizes 
one commandment after another, recognizes as still 
operant the causes which first occasioned those com- 
mandments, but denies that in their Mosaic form they 
are adequate to meet the higher ends requiring to be met 
under the dispensation that he (Christ) was here to 
inaugurate. Christ says, for substance: There still 
exists among men the murderous disposition that 
prompted Moses to write, Thou shalt not kill ; but under 
my régime it will no longer suffice to say to that dispost- 
tion, Do no murder. The necessity remains unaltered ; 
but under my administration there is to be a new way 
of dealing with that necessity, The old way has been 
displaced by the new, and so made obsolete, As was 
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prophesied of him, he came to write the law in men’s 
hearts; and when the law has been written In men’s 
hearts, there is no further use of the writing upon stones, 
though done by the finger of God on slabs taken even 
from Sinai. The old commandment ie converted ; the 
outward constraint of a statute is transmuted into an 
inward, Christ-caught impulse, and now we shall refrain 
from murdering men, not because Moses tells us not to 
kill them, but because Jesus has taught us how to love 
them. The law js fulfilled, as the Lord said, but as the 
planted acorn is fulfilled which leaves its integument in 
the ground, that it may spring forth in the fullness of 
quickened life to leaf, bud, and blossom in the air. 

And so of the fourth commandment and the institu. 
tion in hand. The Christian Sabbath {s the Jewish 
Sabbath converted ; it is an outward constraint that 
could be recorded in rock, because a pressure that is 
inward and Christ-caught. The necessity is the same 
that it always was—as early as man, and as lasting as 
man. Those Germans down in Gotha, those printers 
out in Berlin, were marshaled by the same exigency 
that made Aaron quit work Friday night. We are 
dealing with one fundamental, ingrained fact through 
it all; only, as soon as we step on to ground distinct- 
ively Christian, we treat that fact, and adjust ourselves 
to it, at the behest of impulses that operate within us 
from out the living Christ himself, drawn by the gentle 
but puissant constraint of our allegiance to him who has 
called himself the Lord of the Sabbath ; so that the day 
becomes to us, in deed as well asin name, what St. John, 
in our verse, designates it, ‘‘ the Lord’s day.” 

It follows from this that only a Christian can 
keep Christian Sabbath. One who is not a Christian 
can keep Jewish Sabbath on the first day of the week ; 
but a shift of twenty-four hours, from seventh day to 
first, does not determine the quality of an observance 
that is not primarily matter of date, but of impulse. 
Vast quantities of surviving Judaism win respectability 
by being baptized with Christian nomenclature. Nor 
are we going to deal in any manner of harshness with 
such as do keep one day in seven out of merely Juda- 
istic considerations of duty, supposing that it is a real 
Christian Sabbath they are keeping. We cannot afford 
to malign a man for doing a good thing, even if {it {s not 
at the impulse of the best motives. It is infinitely bet- 
ter to respect one day in seven because we dare not do 
otherwise than it is to ignore distinctions of days alto- 
gether. There is a degree of the religious element in 
that, even if not of the best and sweetest kind ; and it 
at least points in the same direction as true Christian 
Sabbath observance. There is in it still great value and 
promise, and we are not going to pluck off the bud 
because {it {s not a blossom already. 

And we are prepared to go a great way further even 
than that, and to treat only in terms of utmost kindli- 
ness and gentleness those who will work only six days 
out of seven, either on tbe sole ground that it is more to 
their taste, or simply because they are intelligent enough 
to appreciate that a Sabbathless week has fn it less 
promise of effect than a working week of only six days. 
Workingmen in our country have a long lesson to 
learn just there, and intelligent people who appreciate 
the situation have a grand mission before them in help- 
ing to open the eyes of such as do not realize in what 
the present secular drift would eventuate. The seculart- 
zation of Sunday means one more twist in the screw 
under whose pressure the laborer is already groaning in 
a condition of semi-bondage. Opening a museum ora 
Mbrary on Sunday is of small account in ftself, but It is 
a step in the direction of obliterating the distinction 
between the one day and the six days ; and when the 
distinction is entirely obliterated the lower classes of 
our workingmen will have to labor seven days in the 
week for only the same compensation that they receive 
now for six days. 

And in all this matter of opening museums, libraries, 
etc., on Sunday, the unsuspicious laborer is being used 
as a tool by the pronouncedly infidel and atheistic, who, 
so far from being moved by any tender solicitude that 
the working classes may have a chance at the books in 
the libraries and the antiquities in the museums, are 
plotting to erase the distinction between Saturday and 
Sunday, to inundate holy time with secularism, and 
to level that mighty bulwark of Christian civilization, 
the blessed Sabbath of God, Moses, and Jesus Christ. 

To any among you who want to champfon a grand 
cause, I commend the great work, philanthropic and 
religious, of studying the character and ferreting out 
the designs of the men who are mustering and drill- 
ing American wage-workers for an invaslun upon the 
sacred territory of the Sabbath. Study into the con- 
dition of the workingmen on the Continent. Listen to 
the appeals which are issuing from oppressed labor in 
Germany, France, and Austria, appeals for less work 
and more leisure, less bondage and an increase of Sun- 
day. Gaina great, masterly grip on the situation ; and 
with the love of God and man in your hearts, and con- 
fidence in the Christian Sabbath, the palladium of 
American hopes, with tongue or pen flash forth the 


blister their wily champions by the heat of it ; help to 
save America from repeating the experience of Contt- 
nental Europe, and rescue our teeming laboring popu- 
lation from the drudgery and godlessness of a civiliza- 
tion that has in it no Sabbath holy unto L ord. 

And now, before closing, I want to impress {t upon 
the minds of the Christian people of this congregation 
that the only way to preserve the Sabbath in its integ- 
rity, with allits enlightening and hallowing possibilities, 
isto hold it in sharp-edged isolation from time that is 
secular. I am not advocating the return of the Puritan 
Sunday, although be ii far from me to utter a word in 
disparagement of the Puritans. Wecan easily regret 
their severity and asperity, but will not begin to cheapen 
them till we have ourselves grown a generation of men 
that in moral tone and tension can parallel them—men 
the little finger of whom was bigger than the whole 
thigh of some of their traducers who caricature their 
grand old New England ancestry without any tact to 
estimate their fiber or any genius to gauge their moral 
proportions. 

We now and then encounter people whose views upon 
the matter of Sabbath observance seem to us extreme. 
Only this last week I talked with a lady who said she 
would not ride on the horse-cars on Sunday. Perhaps 
we should consider that extreme. But at any rate there 
was this to be said in her behalf: she had a principle in 
the matter, and she was pledged to that principle. So 
long as she lives there will be such a thing as the Sab- 
bath, not in name only, but in fact. She was like a rock 
jutting out into the sea, and every time the tide surges 
against it the rock spilts the sea. Sabbath is to her a 
great, holy thing, full of immense meaning. And it fs 
the lack of just such Sabbatical stamina that is one of 
the occasions of disheartenment in the case. There 
prevails a want of settled policy, a loosening from former 
anchorages. Men are changing their Sabbath habits ; 
that is not what excites our anxiety ; but they are chang- 
ing their Sabbath habits without being able to assign to 
themselves any reason for the change. Things that 
once they would on no account do on Sunday they 
have learned to do with facility on Sunday, with no 
reason that they can state by way of explanation ; they 
are afloat and adrift, and go in and out with the tide ; 
their Sabbath action shapes their Sabbath views, and 
not their Sabbath views their Sabbath actlon—unprinci- 
pled from first to last, and worth only so much sand as a 
barrier to the incoming flood of secularism. 

Of course another ground of anxiety is the tide of 
immigration which rolls in upon us from the un- 
Sabbathed portions of Europe, which is steadily degrad- 
ing our standard of Sabbath observance. But that comes 
back very closely to the point just stated ; for if we 
were as pronounced and principled in our Sabbatical 
views and habits as hosts of our immigrants are pro- 
nounced in their un-Sabbatical views and habits, then. 
instead of their enervating our Sabbath, we would be 
able to invigorate their Sabbath ; and the sea will not 
split the rock if the rock is able to split the sea. 

And, before closing, I must say also that there is 
another influence at work which is occasioning solict- 
tude; and it is ground of encouragement that this 
solicitude is coming to be more and more distinctly felt, 
and that Christians jealous of our holy Sabbath are 
being roused to distinct utterance in the matter. I do 
not know how many of my congregation are accustomed 
to read the Sunday newspapers, and I do not know that 
it need make any difference how many there are. There 
are some things relating to the matter of which I am as 
thoroughly and profoundly persuaded as I am of the 
truth of the Holy Word. I am convinced that there is 
no influence to-day that {s operating with greater rapidity 
to saturate the Sunday air with secularism, and wipe 
out the distinctions that have hitherto obtained between 
the one day and the six days, than our Sunday morning 
newspapers. I can conceive of a Sunday journal so 
made up that it would be an exceedingly delicate ques- 
tion to decide whether, on the whole, it would promote 
Sabbatical ideas and habits or discourage them. But 
on a recent Sunday, with the subject pressing on my 
mind, I procured a copy of each of what I believe are 
the six leading Sunday morning issues, and made an 
analysis of them, column by column and paragraph by 
paragraph, and I confess the result filled me with sur- 
prise, chagrin, and alarm. 

First was the ‘‘ Morning Journal,” secular of course, 
and unclean as ever, with some illustrations which, if 
sensually contemplated, would cauterize the soul as 
with hell-hot fron. Then came the “ Sun,” without 
any obscene pictures, to be sure, but just as distinctively 
and whole-heartedly secular from date to finfish as a cir- 
cus or a bull-fight. The next was the “‘ Herald,” con- 
taining half a column and 32 lines over that were at 
least suggestive of the day on which it was issued, but 
out of its 144 columns somewhat more thar a solid half 
devoted purely and exclusively to advertisements, with 
the rest made up, as it is always made up, of politics, 
horse-racing, murders, suicides, finance, and a delicate 
tincture of literary criticism. Then came the ‘‘ World.” 





truth; baptize the wage-workers with the light of it, | 


Really, I found nothing in the ‘‘ World” that would 


have suggested that it was not a week-day issue. Out 
of its 224 columns, 173 were devoted to advertisers, 
which ‘+8 pretty good test of the unadulterated secu- 
larity of its entire animus. On that day its issue 
amounted to 225,000 copies, which, according to its own 
representation of the case, would, if stacked up as ft 
came from the presses, each paper folded once, make a 
pile higher than the Bartholdi Statue, the Washington 
Monument, the Cologne Cathedral, the Pyramid of 
Cheops, St. Peter’s in Rome, St. Paul’s in London, Notre 
Dame in Paris, Bunker Hill Monument, and Old Trin- 
ity in New York—a stack higher than al! of those piled 
one on top of the other. That was the amount of printed, 
unmixed secularism that the ‘‘ World” distributed on 
one Sunday in December. And if 225,000 men bought 
it, probably twice, at least, that number of men read It. 
That was the Sunday pabulum of well-nigh half a mill- 
fon men. What do you calculate to be the effect of that 
kind of influence in the direction of undermining and 
honeycombing the American Sabbath ? Next in order 
was the ‘‘ Times,” an improvement on the ‘ World” in 
this respect : less advertising, and, putting on it a liberal 
construction, containing well on toward one per cent. of 
matter that, stood Ina kind of sympathy with the res. 
urrection day of our Lord Jesus Christ. Last was the 
‘“Tricune.” It is rather nstural for each man to expect 
that the paper which he himself ordinarily reads will 
easily eclipse its contemporaries ; and therefore, when I 
turned the pages of that Sunday issue of the ‘‘ Tribune,” 
I anticipated that my shaken confidence in Sunday 
journalism would be measurably reassured. Setting 
aside one article, which was in the tone of a good-natured 
caricature of all the religious sects, out of the rinety- 
six columns that composed the issue there were nine 
lines that had about them a religious and a Sabbatical 
suggestion. It was something about somebody’s preach- 
ing down in Broome Street. We may or may not agree 
with that paper’s politics; we probably esteem {ts book 
reviews and art criticisms ; we certainly rejoice In its 
moral cleanliness. But for all that, every time that on 
a Sunday it pours out upon the community such an 
issue by the tens and scores of thousands, and does it on 
the Sunday, it is so much heavy ordnance trained on the 
Sabbath, that grand bulwark of Christian civilization, 
and puts only just so much added tax upon the church 
in its efforts to destroy the devi] and all his works. 

My friends, it is my prayer in regard to this morning’s 
sermon that it may do you and me good. A more sol- 
emn theme could hardly have been selected, nor a more 
far-reaching one. If I have attempted, as I certainly 
have, to stir you to more active thinking, it has been 
only to this end, that your stimulated thoughts may 
bore inward till they reach the core of this critical mat- 
ter ; that we may come to appreciate its scope, that we 
may fix our own latitude and longitude, that we may 
interrogate the principles by which we are individually 
actuated, and that we may steadily hold this qnestion 
of the Lord’s Day and all its pertainings at the focus of 
our keenest thinking, at the burning point of our most 
intense and devout supplication. 


ANOTHER CHURCH'S METHOD. 


By tHe Rev. Grorcre H. Jonnson. 


UR sociables are held regularly the Jast Monday 
evening in each month. We havea Jarge attend- 
ance of the young people, but scarcely any of the older 
ones are present, asarule. We divide the evening Into 
two parts ; the first Is occupied with some form of Jiter- 
ary and musical entertainment, the second with pleasant 
games. Like most country churches, our musical re- 
sources are somewhat limited. but, of course. there are 
several young ladies whose playing is heartily enjoyed, 
even though we have no plano, but only a cabinet organ, 
for their skillful fingers ; one of the young men plays 
the cornet, but if we have a violin to add to our orches- 
tra we have to ‘‘import” the musictan, none of our young 
men being adepts in handling this instrument. Fortu- 
pately, we have a good variety of excellent voices, and 
very seldom do we lack for pleasant songs well rendered. 
Last Monday evening the subject of the literary part of 
the sociable was ‘‘Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson ;” and the 
fact that she was a native of our town, and that tales of 
her youthful escapades are still related by the grand- 
fathers and grandmothers of to-day, added to the interest 
of the interesting subject. One of our young ladies—a 
‘“‘schoo]lma’am”—read a biographical essay, outlining her 
life, and showing us something of her character. An- 
other, whose bright mind and warm heart made her 
interested {n the Indfans, wrote sympathetically of her 
‘*Prose Writings and Influence.” The pastor spoke 
briefly of her ‘‘ Poems,” and a number of readers gave 
selections from her writings, the amusing account of 
‘The Naughtlest Day of my Life” being heartily en- 
joyed, while several of her touching poems were read 
with sympathy, and heard with much pleasure. 
We do not always have ‘an evening with some au- 
thor ;” we are more apt to have debates upon some live 
question of the day, for these seldom fail to be both 





instructive and interesting. ‘‘ Female Suffrage,” ‘‘ Pro. 
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hibition or License,” ‘‘The Farm or the Shop ’’—these 
old and oft-disputed themes prove to be by no means 
exhausted. Some future Garfield may yet declare that 
he “earned to think while on his feet” at our 
church sociables. We do not forget the history of our 
own country; General Grant was duly honored with 
a eulogy, and readings and declamations of the stir. 
ring war times helped the young to realize the days of 
twenty-five years ago. ‘‘Israe] Putnam and the Days 
of the Revolution,” ‘“‘ American Politicians,” with an 
essay upon Samuel J. Tilden as their typical representa- 
tive—if these themes were not treated of in essays worthy 
a place in some of our historical reviews, they yet in- 
terested and instructed us all, and serve as an incen- 
tive to better reading on the part of many an ambitious 
boy during these winter evenings. Sometimes a neigh- 
boring or visiting pastor is asked to give a familiar 
talk upon some live theme, and these, too, are found 
helpful as well as imparting the variety which is a 
large part of the spice of svch entertainments. 

After the young people have sat listening to readers, 
talkers, and declaimers, they instinctively like a lively 
game, especially if the evening is cold. And while we 
hope that the co-operative system of Christianity will 
some day supplant the worldly competitive methods, 
yet we find that competition adds zest and liveliness to 
our games. At the last sociable the familiar parlor 
game of “ring toss,” or “‘ship coil,” as Mrs. Whitney 
calls it in ‘‘ We Girls,” was the feature of this psrt of 
the evening. Sides were chosen—twenty on each side— 
the rest watching and keeping the tally. Two by two 
the representatives of each side came up to toss the 
rings and recelve the spplause or sympathy of their 
sides. Now one side was ahead, and now the other, 
and the final count showed eighteen points to seventeen. 
It might be said that the committee in charge found 
that none of our young people possessed the implements 
for this game, but the lack was easily supplied, a 
carpenter furnished two standards, and the pastor's wife 
covered these with red and white coverings, and made 
the rings of old clothes-lines with a little wire to stiffen 
them, and all neatly covered with the red and white, 
which concealed and beautified. At the December 
sociable, when the cold evening suggested exercise, sides 
were chosen for a race; six large jackknives—three for 
each side—were laid down the long hall, five feet apart. 
Atasimilar distance from the first was alarge ring. The 
contestants from each side ran for the knives, bringing 
each back to the rlag in turn, and the victor scoring a 
point for his side, while the merry laughter as one or 
another slipped on the floor or was ‘‘ left” by his more 
lively competitor made everything pleasant even for the 
vanquished. The young ladies ran as eagerly as the 
young men, and enjoyed the novel exercise which 
quickened the flow of blood and warmed the coldest. 
For a ring game “Jacob and Rachel” is a peculiar 
favorite in this vicinity. One of each sex goes inside the 
well-closed ring, and each is blindfolded; the lady 
chooses a gentleman for ker ‘‘ Jacob,” the man a lady 
for his ‘Rachel ;’ these two also enter the ring. The 
gentleman calls, “‘ Where's my Rachel?” the lady, 
“Where's my Jacob?” Each must answer “‘ Here,” 
plainly, after every call. Guided by the voice, the 
blindfolded one seeks to catch his partner, who eludes 
him by dodging behind one of the others in the ring ; 
but as he cannot leave the ring, he is finally caught, and 
takes the place of the blinded player, choosing a new 
“* Jacob” or ‘‘ Rachel.” 

Considerable experience shows that any church may 
have interesting and profitable soclables by keeping in 
mind certain principles of success: 

1. Work is an essential element of all success. No 
sociable drifts into any profit or proper pleasure. Some 
one must work to prepare for it, and be ready to work 
in it, 

2. “Thereis a timeto play.” We pity the poor heretic 
who looks doubtfully upon well-conducted church socla- 
bles as being ‘‘a concession to the worldly and ungodly.” 
The leaders and workers in these soclables should be 
those who are most anxious to win eouls toa higher type 
of living. Christ does not give success to fishers of men 
who refuse to bait their hooks. 

8 Avold extremes. Some enjoy music, some literary 
efforts, and some wait impatiently for the games. No 
body has a right to have things all their own way ; yield 
to one another. Ifsome new game “‘ takes” exceedingly 
at first, do not wear it all out before something else {s 
tried, but keep it as something to fall back upon, rather 
than as a base of action. 

4. Social enjoyment is contagious, unless it is controlled 
by an exclusive spirit. Be generous and broad-hearted in 
your sympathies ; enter zealously into whatever those 
who are the leaders of the evening propose; give up 
gracefully ; do your part heartily, and all will enjoy 
themeelves. But if you ‘‘sulk,” and criticlse, you become 
an iceberg, chilling everybody. 

5. Beware of the doubtful, and that which leads to 
contentions and bitter feelings. ‘‘ Kissing games” and 
card-playing may have their place, but not at church 
sociables, All that is under church auspices should 





tend upward; mere enjoyment or a good time is by 
no means the object of social gatherings. 
NortTH AMHERST, Mass, 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


SHALL ITS METHODS OF WORK BE CHANGED? 
T would be most unjust to infer that the vitality of 
the American Tract Society corresponds with that 
evinced at its annual meetings. In fact, the Society 
itself is in a most robust condition—so robust, indeed, 
that these meetings do not seem to injure {t. On Wed- 
nesday morning, May 12, the annual assembly took 
place at the Madison Square Presbyterian Church in 
this city. Had the officers uf the Society and those who 
were to address the meeting occupied the platform, 
there would have been as many men on the platform as 
there were in theaudience. Fortunately, there were nine 
or ten ladies present, and some of these were young. 
There were men of great ability in attendance, but in 
spite of this it was a dead meeting—such a meeting as 
one would expect, not from the American Tract Society, 
but from an organization engaged in the publication of 
old almanacs. Distinguished ability on the part of 
President and speakers did not serve to make the meet- 
ing a live one. What was done in this direction was 
accomplished by the resolutions of Mr. Roswell Smith, 
which dc not appear to have been in the programme. 

Justice William Strong was in the chair, and Dr. 
Armitage conducted the opening exercises. The Treas- 
urer’s report contained the following statement of re- 
celpts and expenditures : 

Donations and legacies, $98,893.76 ; sales, etc., $225,- 
120.10; rents, $15.342.24—a total of $339,356.10; 
which, with balance in the treasury April 1, 1885, makes 
a total of $344,419.80. Expended in issuing publica- 
tions, $195,807.41 ; colportage, $54,203.98 ; foreign cash 
appropriations, $8,300 ; services and expenses of District 
Secretaries, $14,789.06 ; interest and taxes, $10,455.14; 
reduction of mortgage, $15,000 ; all other expenditures, 
$40,476.25; making a total of $338,531.84, and leaving 
a balance in the treasury of $5,887.96. 

The next report was from the Financial Secretary, 
Dr. Shearer, who stated that during the past year the 
Society had issued more than 180,000 volumes, more 
than five million tracts, and more than five million 
copies of newspapers and periodicals. It appeared 
from Dr. Shearer’s report in reference to donations that 
three-fourths of these came from the New England and 
Middle States. Only three per cent. came from the 
South. Dr. Shearer stated that the Society expended 
annually about $10,000 on literature sent to the life 
members. He seemed to think that very little of this 
was used in carrying out the real work of the Tract 
Society. 

There were addresses by Dr. Stevenson, the Rev. 
Mr. Rainsford, Dr. Jones, Dr. Hopper, Dr. Armitage, 
and Mr. Farrer, an aged colporteur from the South. 
The remarks of Mr. Rainsford were quite pointed, and 
dwelt upon the necessity of modernizing the literature 
of the Society. Dr. Armitage, in the course of a long 
and eloquent address, referred to the same need. Finally 
Mr. Roswell Smith rose and said that, in the line of 
these remarks, and in accordance with the principle that 
new times demand new measures, he would submit the 
following resolutions : 

“ Whereas, it is believed by many friends of the American 
Tract Society, including some of the officers, directors, and 
members of the Executive Committee, that the growth of 
the Society has not kept pace with the growth of the coun 
try, and that some of its methods should be modified and 
adapted to the new conditions of the times, to insure its 
highest usefulness,—Now, therefore, Resolved by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society in annual meeting assembled, 

“* First, That a Committee of not less than five nor more 
than seven members be appointed to inquire into the prac- 
tical workings of the Society, and to recommend such 
changes in its constitution, methods, and management as 
may seem desirable to said Committee. 

“* Second, That the President of this Society, Justice Strong, 
of Washington, shall be Chairman of said Committee, and 
that he be requested to name the other members of the Com- 
mittee—the appointees to be hereafter announced by the 
Chairman through the medium of the “ Illustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly ;” and that the Committee itself shall have 
power to fill such vacancies as may occur from time to time 
by death, resignation, or otherwise, up to the prescribed 
limit, and, if thought best, to add to the number of its 
members. 

“* Third, That it shall be the duty of said Committce to 
make a thorough examination of all the affairs and business 
of the Society ; that it shall have access to its rooms and build- 
ings, that it shall have power to summon officers and mem- 
bers, and to send for books and papers, and to inquire into 
and examine investments ; and that said Committee is re- 
quested to report at a special meeting of the Society, to be 
called by the President, in the autumn of the present year, 
unless further time shall be required, in which case it shall 
report at the next annual meeting; and that said Commit- 
tee shall include in its report any facts and suggestions re- 
garding men and measures which it may deem important 
for the prosecution of the work of the Society and calcu- 
lated to lift it to a higher plane of usefulness and power in 
the future. 











‘* Fourth, That the Executive Committee be asked to appro- 
priate twenty-five hundred dollars to be used by said spectal 
Committee, or so much thereof as may be required, in pay- 
ment of the necessary and incidental expenses of such exam- 
ination and report.” 


These resolutions provoked considerable discussion. 
The Rev. Dr. Stuart moved to amend by striking out 
from the preamble the words “that the growth of the 
Society has not kept pace with the growth of the coun- 
try,” and substituting a more euphemistic expression. 
Dr. Stevenson spoke in favor of the amendment, but it 
was voted down. The resolutions as proposed by Mr. 
Smith were then passed unanimously. 

After passing several minor resolutions the meeting 
was adjourned. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


‘HE Union celebrated its sixty-second anniver- 
sary at the meeting in the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church (Dr. Cuyler’s) in Brooklyn, on 
Sunday, May 9. The principal addresses were by 
the President of the society, Hon. William Strong, 
LL.D., by the Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D.D., of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, New York, the Rev. J. M. Crowell, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, and by Dr. Cuyler. An ab- 
stract of the year’s report shows the following mission- 
ary work accomplished: Schools organized, 1,618: 
teachers in them, 7.086; scholars in them, 60,121 ; 
schools (not before reported) alded, 1,681; teachers in 
them, 16 669; scholars in them, 148,527; schools (pre- 
viously reported) aided, 3,291 ; teachers in them, 17,- 
097; scholars in them, 161,572; Bitbles distributed, 
6,516; Testaments distributed, 8,593; family visits, 
29 660 ; addresses delivered, 9,022. 
In the course of Dr. MacArthur’s remarks he eald : 


‘* We have to-day in our country more than 80,000 Sun- 
day- schools, in which there are more than a million teachers 
and other workers, and in which there are more than 7,000,000 
of pupils. In 1850 the population of this country was, in 
round numbers, 25,000,000 ; in 1880, 50,000,000. In 1850 there 
were 3,000,000 members of evangelical churches ; in 1880 there 
were more than 9,000,000. That is to say, while during forty 
years the population doubled, the number of members of 
our evangelical churches more than trebled. This is cer- 
tainly a remarkable result, one which the readers of news- 
papers and certain forms of magazine literature are not 
prepared to understand, or possibly to believe. Never- 
theless, it is literally true. It is a period that has been 
marked by the highest standard of Christian morality. 
That is true in regard to the temperance cause ; true, also, 
in regard to slavery. Think of the higher morality in re- 
gard to lotteries. Twenty-five years ago Professor Mott, of 
Union College, raised nearly a million dollars as the result 
of a lottery. To do such a thing would be impossible 
now. We need a greater degree of aggressive work along 
these same lines than ever before. An officer once hurriedly 
came to Bir Charles Napier during a great engagement, and 
said, ‘ Sir Charles, we have taken a flag!’ The great com- 
mander made no response. ‘Sir Charles, we have taken a 
flag!’ Then, turning quickly to the officer, he cried out, 
‘Take another.’ In this country we must have greater 
progressive work in order to hold our own. We have here 
the skeptical German, the semi-heathen of three or four 
nationalities, and I tell you that we must Christianize them, 


or they, to aconsiderable extent, will heathenize us. It must 
be understood that liberty is not license. It must be under- 
stood that this is the land of law and order and right and 
truth and God. We must make the sword of the magts- 
trate the messenger of God to men who abuse the hospital- 
ity of America: men who are not Americar citizens, who 
know not our language, our laws, our Christianity, and who 
deny the existence of our God. It is a remarkable fact that 
the cities in which there has been the most bloodshed dur- 
ing the past few weeks have been the very cities that denied 
the sacredness of God’s day, God’s book, and, in large 
part, God’s existence. What is Cincinnati, so far as the 
observance of God’s day is concerned? Chicago permitted 
for weeks and months these processions with the red flag, 
insulting all that is dear to the American heart and the 
Christian conscience. And out of that came bloodshed.” 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


T the seventieth annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society, held at the Bible House in this city 
last Thursday, the opening prayer was made by the 
Rev. Joseph D. Wickham, of Manchester, Vt., who 
was present at the organization of the Society seventy 
years ago. The new President, the Hon. Enoch L. 
Fancher, occupied the chair. The following is a sum- 
mary of the year’s work of the Society: The receipts 
for the year were $523,910.59—over $64 000 less than 
what was received the previous year. The expendi- 
tures were $23,911.84 lees than the receipts. Portions 
of the Old Testament, the report says, will be printed at 
Honolulu this year. Mrs. Robertson’s version of the 
New Testament in Muskokee is well advanced. Rijutet’s 
tranelation of the Gospel of Luke in Corean is ready for 
publication. Portions of the Old Testament have been 
prepared in the Shanghat colloquial, as well as a version 
of the Proverbs in Siamese. The revision of the modern 
Syriac Old Testament is also far advanced. The col- 
porteur work of the Society is encouraging, 60,000 
homes having been supplied with Bibles during the 
. The salaries and expenses of colporteurs, includ- 
freight on books, amounted to $48,353.28. During 
the year the Society printed 1,437,440 Bibles and New 
Testaments. 
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CHUKCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns, | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Connecticut Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
held its first annual meeting in Hartford on Wednesday of 
last week. Addresses were made, among others, by Miss 
Hand, of Utah, in behalfof the New West Commission, on 
work among the Mormons ; by Miss Emerson, of New York, 
in behalf of the American Missionary Association; by the 
Rey. Mr. Shelton, of Dakota, for the American Congrega- 
tional Union. 

—The bequest of the late Francis E. Parker to Phillips 
Exeter Academy amounts to $100,000. 

—The Worcester (Mass.) Unitarian Conference is to be 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, May 19 and 20. The Rev. 
Brooke Herford, of Boston, preaches the annual sermon. 

—The ninety-sixth annual meeting of the Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Chureh of the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in Trinity Chapel, Boston, on May 26. 
The sermon will be preached by the Rey. Albert St. John 
Chambré, D.D., of St. Anne’s Church, Lowell, Mass. 

—Eighteen churches were represented at the semi-annual 
session of the Essex North Conference of Congregational 
churches which took place at Haverhill, Mass., May 12. 

—The Congregational Church of Christ in Rupert, Vt., 
the Rev. Bernard Copping, pastor, will celebrate its cen- 
tennial on Wednesday, June ®, 1586. 

—The annual meeting of the American Peace Society 
will be held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Boston, 
on Monday, May 2, at 3 v.m., for choice of officers and 
transaction of business. The Directors will meet at 2 p.m, 
on the same day. 

—A Young Men’s Christian Association has been formed 
at Qastleton, Vt. 

—At the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in Boston, 
May 10, resolutions of sympathy with the Chinese were 
passed, requesting Congress to pass such legislation as is 
necessary for their protection in this country. 

—The Rev. G. W. Phillips, for fifteen years pastor of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church in Worcester, preached 
his farewell sermon Sunday, May 10. 

—A petition signed by one thousand barbers has been 
sent to the Metropolitan Board of Police in Boston, request- 
ing the enforcement of the law against keeping barbers’ 
shops open on Sunday. 

—The Unitariacs and Uriversalists of Newport, N. H., 
have united in the formation of the First Unitarian Society. 

—A Young Men’s Christian Association is to be formed 
at once at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 175 young men haying 
already signed a call for a meeting on the subject. 

—In Westfield, Mass., a colored mission has been 
established in the old factory building on Mechanics Street, 
under the direction of Rector Cunningham, and contribu- 
tions of money, books, furniture, etc., have been called for. 

—The Baptist church in North Cambridge, Mass., has been 
undergoing repairs which will cost some $52,(00, Chester W. 
Kingsley paying $25,000. Only $5,000 remains to be raised 
before the rededication. 

MIDDLE STATES, 

—The Society for Ethical Culture celebrated its ‘tenth 
anniversary at Chickering Hall, New York, on Sunday, 
May 16. Above the platform was the motto of the Society, 
“ Deed, not Creed.’”’ The principal addresses were made 
by Mr. Salter, of the Chicago society, and Dr. Frances 
Emily White, of Philadelphia. A pleasant feature of the 
occasion was the presentation of a floral wreath to Professor 
Felix Adler by the Workingmen’s School and Free Kinder- 
garten. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary was held in the Adams Chapel, May 11. At the 
Alumni Meeting the chief subject of discussion was Chris- 
tian Socialism, the principal paper being read by President 
Hitchcock. The annual address was delivered in the even- 
ing by the Rev. Hanford A. Edson, of Indianapolis, and 
President Hitchcock made the address to the graduates, of 
whom there were thirty-six. 

—The last of the Rev. Dr. Behrends’s series of sermons on 
Socialism and Christianity, which attracted very large 
audiences at the Central Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn, was preached last Sunday evening, on the subject 
‘* Modern Socialism and the Family.”’ 

—The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House celebrated its ‘‘coming of age,’’ or twenty-first 
anniversary, on May 13. Senator Colquitt presided, and 
Mr. Sankey sang. Among the special work of the Society 
has been the supplying elementary instruction to the 
colored ministers in Georgia in regard to the nature of 
alcoholic drinks, and furnishing them with the material for 
temperance sermons and talks with their people. To-day 
three-fourths of the counties in Georgia are ‘dry ’’ under 
the county local option law. 

—The St. Luke’s Methodist Church of Brooklyn occupied 
ite new place of worship, formerly St, Paul’s Church, for the 
first time on Sunday, May 9. 

—At the meeting of the Institute of Social Science in New 
York City on May 13 a paper was read by the Rev. A. H. 
Bradford, D.D., on ‘* Neglected Factors in the Problem of 
Reform, especially Heredity and Environment.” The subject 
for discussion on May 27 is ‘‘ English Socialism, especially 
Co-operation and the Christian Socialistic Movement,” on 
which subject a paper will be read by Dr. E. R. Seligman, of 
Columbia. 

—The Christ Protestant Episcopal Church in Bedford 
Avenue, Brooklyn, celebrated on May 9 the fortieth anni- 
versary of its organization. The rector, the Rev. Dr. Dar- 
lington, preached a historical discourse, giving a complete 
record of the work of the church for these twoscore years. 

—The seventh annual examinatior and commencement of 
the Carlisle Indian Industrial School took place May 12. 
Speeches were made by Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts ; 





Representative Welborn, of Texas; Cutcheon, of Michigan ; 


and Perkins, of Kansas. Each speaker emphasized the fact 
that the Indian problem had been solved through intellect 
ual and religious training. A prominent feature of the 
afternoon was the appearance on the platform of a young 
Indian—Francis La Fléche, of Washington—who made a 
telling speech, and also W. F. Hammond, an Indian, mem- 
ber of the present Massachusetts Legislature. 

—It has been definitely decided that ‘a Jewish theological 
seminary will be opened in this city next fall. At the last 
meeting of the Seminary Association permanent officers and 
trustees were elected, the president being Dr. 8. Solis Cohen, 
of Philadelphia. Some forty congregations will contribute 
to the support of the seminary, and it will begin with an in- 
come of at least $10,000, It is hoped that one of the most 
eminent of European Hebrew scholars will be at the head. 

—The first sermon preached by the Rev. Lindsay Parker, 
of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, was on the 
subject of free pews and congregational singing, both of 
which customs are to be adopted in this church. 

—The declination by Dr. Phillips Brooks of the Assistant 
Bishopric of Pennsylvania—a forma! announcement of which 
has now been received by Dr. McVickar, the chairman of the 
committee appointed to notify him of his election—will 
necessitate a special session of the Convention to choose 
another candidate. 

—The corner-stone of the Bethany Methodist Church of 
Camden, N. J., was laid with appropriate services on Sun- 
day, May 9. 

—The Methodist church building at Glassboro’, N. J., was 
struck by lightning May 8 and nearly destroyed. 

—At the annual session of the Primitive Methodist Con- 
ference at Plymouth, Pa., the Rev. E. Humphries was 
elected President. 

—The New York Episcopal City Mission reports 160 pub- 
lic and 166 private services held, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of over 12,000 persons. 

THE WEST. 

—The forty-ninth annual convention of the Chicago dio- 
cese (Episcopal) is to be held May 25; about 250 delegates 
are expected to be present. 

—A Jewish ‘‘ Reform Conference”’ has beer called at Cin- 
cinnati for June 28. 

—The Methodist Bohemian missions in Chicago and 
Cieveland report 246 members. 

—‘* How to Reach the Neglected Children of Great Cities’’ 
was atopic treated by the Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., in a 
lecture delivered before the recent convention of the Cook 
County (Ill.) Sunday-School Association. 

—A successful crusade is being carried on in Chicago by 
the Citizens’ League against pool-rooms patronized by 
boys. In the month of April, 219 charges were brought 
against saloon-keepers by the society, almost all of which 
were sustained by the courts, 

—The International Conference of the Railroad Branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association was held at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., beginning May 7. The subject which re- 
ceived the most attention was the possibility of getting 
prominent railway officials to take part in the lectures and 
entertainments of the society. State Secretary Lewis 
remarked that it was nonsensical to say that an official 
would lose any dignity by associating with those under 
him. It was shown during the war that the officers who 
got the most service out of their men, and who were ac- 
corded the truest respect, were those who were on the most 
familiar terms with the men, 

—The Illinois State Sunday-School Association, just held 
at Bloomington, had present nearly 900 delegates. The 
annual report showed that there are 6,292 Sunday-schools in 
the State, with a total of 381,097 members, showing a gain 
in the past year of 16,766. From 10 to 15 yer cent. of the 
children are in Roman Catholic Sunday-schools, which are 
to be added to the numbers given. It is estimated that 
there are in the State 1,000,000 children between the ages of 
6 and 21, only 550,000 of whom attend Sunday- schools. 

—The Southern Presbyterians of Kentucky raised $100,000 
in two months to endow Central University. Five individ- 
uals contributed $80,000 of it. 

—Mrs. Van Cott has been conducting revival services at 
Denver, Col., where between 500 and 600 persons are said 
to have been converted. 

—In eleven years the Friends (Quakers) have doubled 
their membership in the West. 


THE SOUTH. 


—Among the features of the last week’s session of the 
general conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in Richmond, Va., was the introduction of resolu- 
tions relative to the proposed union of the Church South 
and the Church North, and providing for the election of a 
committee of seven delegates to meet a like committee from 
the other body in i888. This question was finally referred 
to a special conference. The Rev. Dr. Wiley, a fraternal 
messenger from the Northern General Conference, was 
heartily welcomed. A resolution making it obligatory upon 
bishops to consult with their presiding elders in making 
appointments was laid upon the table. The subject of 
special evangelists was discussed with animation. Dr. Win- 
field, of Arkansas, said that if regular appointments of 
evangelists,were to be made, ‘‘ every gum log in the Method- 
ist connection will be an evangelist in the next five years. 
Do you know what a gum log is ?”’ the Doctor asked. “ It is 
one yon cannot do auything with. When I was in Europe 
with Bishop Wilson, we were shown a certain kind of tree 
there called the feminine oak. You can’t split it or do any- 
thing with it. It is just like a woman—when she will she 
will, and you can’t do anything with her. There is but one 
Sam Jones in the world,’”’ he continued, ‘‘and there never 
will be but one, and every little fellow that tries to be like 
Sam Jones will fail.’’ 

—Bishop John N, Galleher presided at the Annual Council 





of the Episcopal Diocese of Louisiana, which has just been 
held in New Orleans. A series of resolutions were pre 

sented by Mr. James Bb. McGhee, planter and lawyer, of 
West Feliciana, on the subject of interblending all the evan 

gelical churches into one Christian body. After an exciting 
debate a substitute was adopted, petitioning the (ieneral 
Convention of the American Episcopal Church to abandon 
the passive policy heretofore observed toward the “‘ evan- 
gelical’’? bodies of Christians, and to make overtures to 
their governing bodies inviting them to a conference on the 
matter of church unity. 

—In the Baptist Convention just held at Montgomery, 
Ala., the most important subject of discussion was the rela- 
tion of the Baptist Church of the South to the colored peo- 
ple. Jadge Hillyer, of Georgia, said that more than half 
of the colored people belonged to the colored church. Dr. 
Hornaday added : “‘ The Baptists have claims on the colored 
people ; the negroes naturally take to water like ducks.” 
Dr. Henderson, of Alabama, said: ‘‘ We are poor, but our 
tobacco bill would more than support all our missionaries.” 

—The preliminary circular note regarding the third annual 
session of the Ministers’ Institute of the Florida Chautauqua 
to be held at De Funiak Springs, Fla., February 24 to 
March 3 1887, has just been issued. Among the special 
features will be a symposium on missions between Bishop 
Mallalieu, Dr. A. T. Pearson, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Hat 
field and Dr. Parkhurst, of Chicago. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—Mr. Perry, of Cumberland Center, Me., has commenced his 
labors in Limerick. 
—Henry C. Alvord, of Montague, has resigned, and accepts a 


call to the Second Church in South Weymouth, Mass. 
—Hugh O. Pentecost. was installed pastor of the Belleville Ave- 
nue Congregational Church in Newark, N. J., by a council which 


convened Thursday, May 13. The Rev. George H. Hepworth, 
D.D , preached the installation sermon. 

—Thomas Tyack has been installed as pastor of the Bethesda 
Chapel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Mr. Dyer, who is to graduate from the Hartford Seminary in 
June, has received a call from Upton, Mass 

—O. G. Wheeler, of Grand Isle, Vt., has resigned. 


~—Ezra E. Frame and Horace Houlding were ordained in Chi- 
cago, May 12. The former goes to Buffalo Gap, Dakota Terri- 
tory, under the direction of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, the latter to North China ‘under the direction of the 
American Board. 

BAPTIST, 

—T. Lovejoy, of Contocook, N. H., is called to the pastorate 
of the Free Baptist Church in Peru, Me 

—Charles R. Batley, of Newton Theological Seminary, was 


installed pastor of the church in Hampton Falls, N. H., May 17. 

—T. H. Stacy, of Lawrence, Mass., accepts a call to the Free 
Baptist Church, Auburn, Me. 

—G. H. Pinkham died at Lewiston, Me , May 6. 

—Henry C. Graves, D.D., of Haverhill, Mass., has received a 
call to New Bedford. 

—J. J. Reader, of Marblehead, Mass, has resigned. 

-—-Frank B. Sleeper was installed over the First Church of 
Plymouth, Mass., May 12. 

—P. S. Everst, of Rushford, N. Y., accepts a call to West Pitts 
ton, Pa. 


—Dr. Herr, of Norwich, Conn., accepts a call to the Grand 
Avenue Church of Milwaukee, Wis. 

—George E. Post succeeds Clarence H. Adams at Camden, 
N.J 


—John F. Potter, of New York City, has been called to Christ 
Church, Harrison, N. J. 

—J. T. Webster, rector of Christ Church, Dayton, Ohio, died 
on May 12 in Danville, N. Y. 

—H. W. Hutchings takes charge of the St. Paul's Church Mis- 
sions in Burlington, Vt. 

—Allen Beeman, of Christ Church, West Haven, Conn., has 
resigned, 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—Ford C. Ottman has been installed at South Orange, N, J 

—The New York Presbytery has licensed to preach, Robert 
Ferguson, Guido Bossard, James B. McFeeters, Jonathan Green- 
leaf, N. N. Skinner, A. H. MacKinney, Robert K. Wick. and 
William R. Campbell, graduates of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. C. R. Gillette and William R. Campbell were ordained 
evangelists. 

—Joseph H. France, D.D., is to be installed at Canandaigua, 
N. Y., May 20. 

—A. King, of Yaphank, L. I., has resigned. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Theodore B. Foster, late curate of St. Luke's, Brooklyn, {a 
to become rector of St. James's Church, Great Barrington, Mass. 

—Homer White, of West Randolph, Mass, resigus, and will go 
to Northfield. 

—W. S. Adamson, late of Philadelphia, and formerly pastor of 
a Congregational church at Ansonia, will have charge of the 
American chapel at Geneva, Switzerland. 

—E. W. Babcock, assistant rector at St. Thomas's Church. New 
Haven, Conn.. will become assistant to the Kev. D. Parker 
Morgan, of the Church of the Heavenly Rest in New York City. 

—J. B. Jennings accepts a call to Christ Church, Sag Harbor, 
L.& 

—Allen Richie has received a call from St. Paul’s Church, 
Patchogue, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

--Edmund O. Bates, of the Mariners’ Church, Brooklyn, and 
one of the oldest Methodist preachers in the country, died on 
May 8. 

—John A. Todd, of the Second Reformed Church of Tarry- 
town, N. Y., preached his farewell sermon May 9. , 

—Isidor Kalisch, one of the oldest and most learned rabbis in 
America, died in Newark, N. J., last week. 

—L. M. Burrington, of the Unitarian Church at Uxbridge, 
Mass , has resigned. 

—William H. Clark, D.D., was installed as pastor of the Second 
Reformed Church in Philadelphia May 11. 

—H. 8S. Whitman accepts a call to the Winthrop Street Univer- 
salist Church, Augusta, Me. 

—E. Q. S. Osgood has received a call from the Unitarian 
church at Grafton, Mass. 

—Howard N. Brown, of Brookline, Mass., has received a call 
to the First Unitarian Church of Boston (Dr, Ellis’s), 
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Books anp Qutuors. 


BOOKS ON RELIGIOUS TOPICS. 


*‘ Pastoral Theology.” By the late J. J. Beck, D.D. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford.) These valuable 
lectures of Dr. Beck have been translated from the Ger- 
man by the Rev. James A. McClymont, B.D., and the 
Rev. Thomas Nicol, B.D. They were edited by Dr. 
Bernhard Riggenbach, and published in 1880, within 
two years after the author’s death. Dr. Beck had been 
pastor before he became professor, so that he brought the 
wealth of experience as well as of study, theories tested 
as well as spun. The translators were students at 
Tibingen, and listened to one of these courses of lectures. 
The introduction is full of sagacious thought. Dr. Beck 
believed that in Scripture there was a directory for 
pastoral work and a collection of examples combined ; 
that there was presented in the simplest and most 
modest setting a general view of the pattern of the 
grandest and most comprehensive operations. His 
study, therefore, was minute and spiritual; his appre- 
hension of the mind of the Spirit rich and valuable. He 
treats first of the spiritual conception of the pastoral 
office; the three functions of the 2peo/v repos ; Christ 
as the pattern of a good shepherd, and the true life 
relation to Christ which it is the fundamental work of 
the pastoral office to establish ; features of the pastoral 
life of the apostles, and subjective requirements for the 
discharge of the office. In the second part he presents 
the Lord as a pattern, and in the third part discusses 
the work of the apostles as teachers, in which, with great 
minuteness, he teaches the fundamental conditions for 
the organization of Christian churches, and shows the 
testimony to Jesus Christ to be in confilct with the 
power of the State church. Great truths that are of 
world-wide application are plainly stated in these ex- 
haustive lectures. Every student will find it profitable 
to read them, every minister to reflect upon them anew. 
He says truly, ‘‘ No position of dignity in the learned 
world, no prestige of office, or the like, lends credit and 
authority to the testimony concerning the crucified 
Jesus Christ as the Lord of the world.” 

In the days of socialistic discussion it is well for all to 
remember, it is essential for all to recognize, that ‘‘ the 
whole history of true Christianity proves that the life of 
the people, in the better sense, is the foundation for 
Christianity ; in other words, the class of honest workers 
who eat their daily bread in the sweat of their brow, and 
indulge no high ambitions, who in spirit and estate 
belong to the humbler classes. Christianity, indeed, by 
no means repels people of the higher classes {n any spirit 
of contempt or hostility ; it is no demagogic movemeat; 
but just as little do Christ and his apostles mark out the 
higher classes for distinction. They do not go in quest 
for them. . . . Christ himself becomes a man of the 
people. The man that does not choose to do this will 
certainly never come in contact with true Christianity 
in its hidden essential divinity.” ‘This is a lesson for 
every age. ; 

‘* Every-Day Religion.” By James Freeman Clarke. 
(Boston: Ticknor & Co.) The author of this volume 
knows how to think, and by a careful exercise of his 
gift his thoughts have become valuable. They are 
expressed so plainly that they are easily understood. 
There is not an obscure sentence in the book. If one 
does not agree, he understands what he disputes. But 
in these twenty-nine essays there is little to combat, 
everything to applaud. Reading, thinking, and conver- 
sation have enriched the author’s mind, and the reader 
of these brief, bright papers has the full benefit of a 
wide experience. They are stimulating. ‘‘ Sianding in 
the Doorway,” “‘ The Ethics of the Ballot-Box,” and 
‘*Moral Misalliances” are specially attractive, while 
‘* Emphasis in Religion and Life” contains a lesson 
that all need to learn. 


** Commentary on the Gospel of John.” By F. Godet. 
Vol. I. Translated, etc., by Timothy Dwight. (New 
York : Funk & Wagnalls.) The devout student has long 
tarned to Godet for rich instruction and spiritual 
suggestions, and this new edition of the Gospel of John 
finds a warm welcome among English lovers of Script- 
ure. Though it has been well known to New Testament 
scholars for twenty years, yet in this third edition there 
is much that is fresh and new, as Godet never revised 
without renewing. This work has been accomplished 
with his approval, and after much consultation with 
him, which is the cause of delay in its appearance. This 
volume completes only five chapters. The remainder, 
in another volume, will appear about the first of July of 
the present year. The additional notes of Dr. Dwight, 
and his genera) supervision and work, make this edition 
all that could be desired. Its issue 1s opportune as the 
Sunday-schools of the world turn to th Gospel of John 
for nine months of study. With Tholuck on one sideand 
Godet on the other, and a prayerful spirit within, there 
is no reason why this Fourth Gospel should not give its 
precious and spiritual treasure to every seeker after the 
truth as it isin Jesus, For such leadership the Church 








of God should be profoundly grateful; and the special 
qualities of spirit which have enabled Godet to be the 
interpreter of John may be recognized among the fresh 
evidences of the presence and work of the Holy Spirit, 
who was promised to take of the things of Christ and 
show them unto us. 


“‘The Treasury of David.” By Charles H. Spurgeon. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, New York.) This volume com- 
pletes this valuable work of the great London preacher. 
No one can fail to enjoy the Psalms with this illustrative, 
instructive, suggestive commentary in hand. It is 
indeed a treasury, and out of it may be taken the 
choicest thoughts, the richest experiences, and the most 
helpful couneels of the author. Devotion {s stirred in 
the cold heart and tears well up into the dry eyes as 
Mr. Spurgeon brings out the tender truths of some pas- 
sage, or quotes the worthy comments of some spiritually 
minded teacher. The application of the truth to the 
wants of dally life, to the recurring necessities of every 
day, makes this great work of unspeakable value to the 
home. The child will find something to arrest atten 
tion, quicken interest, and awaken love for the Psalms. 
The busy man will find some morning reading rising in 
his thoughts again and again during the day, and the 
old people will sit by the window and see nothing 
because their thoughts are full of some precious prom- 
ise that has been read into their experience. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Spurgeon on the completion of the work, 
and trust he will be spared to ‘‘open up” other Script- 
ure books to the apprehension of the common people ; 
for one great merit of these volumes is found in their 
lucid interpretations of truth. 

It is occasion for great joy that so many great preach- 
ers and scholars are giving their ripest powers to the 
explanation of the Scriptures, for ‘‘ they are they which 
testify of ” Christ, and they alone can make men free. 
The seven volumes are carefully indexed, and no 
homiletical library can be counted complete until it con- 
tains the ‘“‘ Treasury of David,” by Spurgeon, side by 
side with the three volumes on the Book of Psalms 
by Dr. David Thomas. 


‘* The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes.” By 
Geerhardus Vos. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
The author of this volume believes in the Mosaic origin 
of the Pentateuchal Codes, in opposition to the so-called 
higher criticism of the day. He is a careful scholar, 
and has not written without study of the original sources 
of information. Trained in the gymnasium at Amster- 
dam, graduate of the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church of Holland at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(of which his father is a professor), a student at Prince- 
ton Seminary, for two additional years he is now study- 
ing at the University of Berlin. This book was pre- 
pared as a thesis in competition for the Hebrew Fellow 
ship in Princeton, which he received, and the thesis is 
worthy of the permanent form in which it appears. 
Professor W. Henry Green says of it, in a generous in- 
troduction, ‘‘ For such as wish io gain a general knowl- 
edge of the present state of critical questions concern- 
ing the Pentateuch, the range of the discussion, and the 
arguments employed on each side, I do not know where 
a more satisfactory exhibition can be found, of what 
intelligent readers would wish to learn, in so small a 
compass.” The author carefully defines his subject, 
and limits it to the inquiry whether the bulk and 
essence of the Pentateuchal Codes, in so far as they ex 
hibit he evidences of being one great system of legisla- 
tion, bear the impress of the Mosaic ago. He traces first 
the history of the linguistic argument of the critics, and 
then with patient scholarship examines the argument, 
and concludes that {t is no more than the outcome of a 
subtile and ingenious, but none the less unfounded and 
deceptive, imagination. He examines both the internal 
and external evidences, direct and indirect, and in aclear 
and forceful manner argues the view that the codes were 
written either by Moses or by others under his direction 
and superintendence. Theological students and clergy- 
men who have not read the more extensive discussion 
will find great help in this book, and all will look with 
expectation to the future of one whose seminary thesis 
shows such ability and such painstaking scholarship. 


‘‘The People’s Bible.” Vol. III. By Joseph Par- 
ker, D.D. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) The third 
volume of this remarkable series of discourses contains 
the author’s views on the book of Leviticus, and brill- 
fant, thoughtful, spiritual discussion of passages through 
it, and as far as the twenty sixth chapter of Numbers. 
There is no abatement of interest as this work pro- 
gresses. The genius of Dr. Parker is manifest in every 
sermon, and the freshness of topic and treatment makes 
the Bible a new book. Originality in adapting old 
truths to new necessities clothes the early command 
with the authority of its primal utterance. The notes 
at the close of each discourse and the ‘‘ handfuls of pur- 
pose” are frequently of great value. We devoutly hope 
nothing will hinder the completing of the twenty-five 
volumes, when the author may take a long breath, and 
begin anew some equally blessed work. 














‘‘Nature and Revelation.” By George D. Arm- 
strong, D.D. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) The 
author of this volume has done a good work for those 
who have neither the time nor the patience to read elab- 
orate discussions and scholarly treatises, and who yet 
are interested in the study of both nature and revelation. 
If one will read this book, and Dr. C. F. Deems’s 
‘* Scotch Verdict,” he will have an admirable idea of 
the present status of the doctrine of evolution, the 
Mosaic cosmogony, and other questions here discussed. 
Dr. Armstrong has been a careful student, and the sub- 
stance of the book, delivered in lectures, or written for 
newspaper articles, has been entirely remodeled to agree 
with the latest researches and scientific statements, The 
author clafms that the time has not yet come to define 
the full relations between the Mosaic cosmogony and 
science, since the work of science is incomplete. He 
holds that evolution is correct within a limited sphere ; 
and in the discussion of Providence and Prayer he 
leads all to the utterance of the Psalmist’s words, 
‘*O Thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh 
come.” For thoughtful and questioning minds the 
book is timely, and will accomplish great good. 





THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 


The May number of the ‘‘ New Princeton Review ” 
completes the first semi-annual volume, and it is accom- 
panied by an analytical index which {is a model of its 
kind. It contains both an ordinary topical classification 
and a secondary classification of each subject under the 
general subject to which {t belongs, with an analysis of 
each article. One cannot fail, in glancing over this 
index, te notice the breadth of scope and at the same 
time the close specialism observed in the choice and 
treatment of subjects. The May number itself is a 
worthy companion of {ts predecessors ; {t not only con- 
tains names of welght and national repute in its list of 
contributors, but the subjects treated by each are well 
chosen and written of in an attractive as well as an 
authoritative manner. The opening article by Titus 
Munson Coan on ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Passion” considera 
some phases of the poet’s work which have generally 
escaped the observation of critics. Dr, Coan sums up 
his view of this side of Wordsworth’s literary work by 
saying: ‘‘ He mastered his passions. His prejudices 
mastered him ; and these dominant prejudices were the 
marring of the intellectual side of his work.” The ven- 
erable historian, George Bancroft, contributes a brief 
study of the arguments {n favor of translating the seventh 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer by the words ‘‘ Deliver us 
from the evil one,” holding that the revisers are at fault 
in this matter. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, who several 
years ago made an enviable position for himself as a 
politician who could be at the same time a ‘‘ worker” 
and a reformer, writes of ‘‘The Present Position of 
Civil Service Reform,” coming to the conclusion that— 
“* So far we have gained a great dea) and have lost noth- 
ing we have gained; we are now putting what has 
already been accomplished In such shape that it will be 
impossible ever to undo it.” From General O. O, 
Howard’s paper describing the condition of the freed- 
men during the war we quote a characteristic incident 
of the time : 

** In 1861 there were many suggestive pictures in the neigh- 
borhood of our armies. For example: near a farmhouse 
three miles west of Alexandria, Va., a handsome woman, a 
little darker than the ordinary Creole of New Orleans, tall, 
straight, healthful, and active, presented herself at a picket 
post carrying a lad of about two years. The child, en- 
wrapped by one arm, had a darker hue than the woman, 
and his kinky hair, cut short, enveloped his round head 
with its unmistakable woolly dress. This woman and child 
were brought to the colonel commanding a brigade in that 
neighborhood. He was a kind man, and, seeing that the 
woman was terrified, he endeavored to reassure her of her 
safety. 

*** What do you wish ? he asked. 

*** Oh, sir, I’m a slave woman, and this is my child. Let 
me and my child be free!’ 

“While the colonel was listening to the woman’s plaint 
and entreaty another character appeared. It was a sallow- 
complexioned, poorly clad white woman, of middle age. 
She said at once: ‘That there woman is my slave. I've 
always treated her well, and here she is! She has run off. 
Now, sir, you must send her back to me, for she is mine. 
She and the boy, they’re my property.’ 

“ Now the colonel was under stringent orders at that time 
not to harbor such property. 

“He was greatly puzzled. The white woman became 
angry at his hesitation, and used abusive language directed 
in part to him but mainly to her late slave. The tall slave 
woman, pressing her child to her breast, and with her large 
eyes filled with tears, simply said, ‘Oh, my child! my child 1 

“‘ The colonel finally decided the case. ‘There’s your prop- 
erty, take it.’ 

* «But I can’t take it. 
give me a guard.’ 

***No,’ he answered, ‘I will not do it. I will never use 
bayonets to drive a poor girl and her child into bondage !" 

‘Somehow, that night, without the colonel’s knowledge, 
the slave woman and her child found their way to Alexandria 
and thence to Washington. She and her child became free.” 


Mr. F. N. Zabriskie has a thoroughly entertaining 


She is stronger than I. You must 
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paper on the ‘‘ Novel of Our Times” from the point of 
view of the genuine novel lover. He frankly declares 
what most novel readers believe but have not the cour- 
age to affirm, that—‘‘ The first requisite of a novel is to 
entertain. We do not object to being edified along there- 
with. Weare not averse to having the cockles of our 
heart warmed at the blaze of Dickens’s Christmas fires, 
nor to have our virtuous indignation and contempt 
quickened by Thackeray, nor to assist in the demolition 
of hoary wrong with Charles Reade or Mrs Stowe, nor 
even to receive theological lectures from George Mac- 
donald and ‘John Inglesant’ and William M. Baker. 
We do not resist being instructed on a great many use- 
ful matters of art and nature and ideas. But we must 
be entertained, or we sue the author for obtaining our 
goods on false pretenses.” Of the present prospect and 
condition of fiction Mr. Zabriekfe says : 

“It was intimated at the beginning of this article that we 
may have had our Elizabethan age of fiction without know- 
ing it, and with some of us, perhaps, stoutly refusing to 
hear of such athing. We can finda clever school of writers 
—who have the great advantage of being able to show their 
faith by their works—contending that the novels of the past, 
and especially of those whom we have been coming to 
regard as the great Masters, have been great mistakes, or, 
at best, the ungainly monsters of a teeming but undeveloped 
period. And now, out of this wild and waste exuberance of 
life, in keeping with the rank luxuriance of its environment, 
we are evolving a pruned survival which is to be the novel 
of the future. This perfected creature is as clean of limb, 
as clear-eyed, and as gentle asa lady’s greyhound. But 
some of us fear that in the process there may have been 
sloughed off, or reduced to rudimentary proportions, the 
organs which gave power and sweep and brilliancy to the 
genius of old romance. 

‘* What would be thought of a school of painting or of 
poetry which should ignore the past, or take acoount of it 
chiefly as an obsolete and absurd crudity ? May it not be 
possible that the student of the art of fiction will find his 
masters and his models just where the students of those 
other arts find theirs—in the great original geniuses who 
drew their Promethean spark direct from heaven, and who 
themselves needed no masters, because they created their 
art? Not, of course, that the pupil should repraduce with a 
Chinese servility the fadings and discoloration of the 
master’s work, nor his feebler strokes, but that he should 
seek to catch the secret of that spell whereby ‘he cometh 
upto you with a tale which holdeth children from play and 
old men from the chimney-corner.’ Are there none of the 
great story-tellers cf the past to whom we can go, as we go 
to Homer as the ideal and law-giver of the epic, and to 
Shakespeare as the master and mirror of English drama? 
Are there no deduced and attested canons of criticism for 
this class of literature, as we have them for epic poems or 
for plays? And is there any need that critics should clash 
shields as they ‘ wander darkling in the eternal space, ray- 
less and patbless ’?’’ 

A word should be said of the excellence of the critical 
departments and record of current events which close 
the number. The latter, particularly, 1s superlatively 
good. In its selection of significant facts, their condensa- 
tion and admirable arrangement, as well as in the judi- 
cious intermingling of fact and significant comment, the 
department ts the only one of its kind in our periodical 
literature. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 





The Last Days of the Consulate. (New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) This work, translated from the French of 
M. Faariel, and edited with an introduction by M. Lalanne, 
has considerable historical importance, and the manuscript 
comes to us after a rather singular history. It was found 
by M. Lalanne while examining the Condorcet papers, and on 
acursory examination gave strong evidence of having been 
written by some one of high social position, and possessing 
uncommon sources of information about the period of which 
it treated. The authorship has only recently been ascertained 
by discovering that the handwriting was the same as that 
in certain letters to Madame Mohl, the story of whose salon 
has recently been so agreeably told by Miss O’Meara. M. 
Claude Fauriel was at one time secretary to Fouché, a po- 
sition in which he had access to many State and personal 
secrets. He was in correspondence with Madame de Stael, 
Madame Condorcet, Madame Mohl, Benjamin Constant, 
and other important people of that day. The main purport 
of his memoirs is a fierce indictment of Bonaparte’s mo- 
tives and methods. He details a most discreditable plot on 
the part of Bonaparte to ruin Moreau, who, M. Fauriel 
says, was the only man regarded by the First Consul asa 
dangerous rival. After Moreau’s sentence to two years’ 
imprisonment only, Napoleon exclaimed : ‘‘ These animals 
declared that it was impossible to fail of a capital convic- 
tion, and row they put me off with a pickpocket’s sentence 
for stealing handkerchiefs.’’ For Josephine M. Fauriel had 
a strong admiration, and excepts her from his general 
indictment of the court of the First Consul. The whole 
book gives evidence of strong personal feeling, and very 
likely of prejudice ; but as the observation of an intelligent 
man who lived in the midst of the events of which he speaks 
it has a decided value as a contribution to French history. 


Glimpses of Three Coasts, By Helen Jackson (H. H.), 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) This collection of the late Mrs. 
Jackson’s papers of travel contains much of the best work 
of her later years. It gives also an excellent opportunity 
of noting the adaptability both of her style and of her 
powers of observation. In ‘* Outdoor Studies in California,”’ 
for instance, there is the close grasp of economic facts and 
statistics, the broad weighing of advantages and possibilities, 





which, as a rule, are traits of the masculine rather than of 
the feminine observer ; in the papers on the Mission Indians 
there is, in addition to this close observation, the earnest 
outcry against wrongs committed, and the vehement plea 
for justice in that matter which was henceforth, even to her 
death-bed, a never-ceasing subject of thought ; while in the 
lighter papers describing travel in Scotland, Norway, 
Denmark, and Germany, there is that personal charm and 
brightness of narrative in which she was unequaled. 
Perhaps the greatest secret of her success in this last direc- 
tion comes out more clearly than ever before in these 
sketches. It was her facility of becoming genuinely and 
warmly interested in the hopes and plans and character 
of the people with whom she came in contact. Whether 
it was a Norwegian servant or an Indian sehoolgirl, it took 
but little time to gain her confidence and sympathy. Re- 
reading of these delightful articles more and more im- 
presses one with the variety and strength of the writer’s 
literary po wers. 


Songs and Ballads of the Southern People. Collected and 
edited by Frank Moore. (New York: D. Appleton.) We 
should suppose that a Southern man of to-day would prefer 
to see the war literature of his section illustrated by a com- 
paratively few poems, chosen with literary discrimination, 
as in the volume “Bugle Echoes,’’ of which we spoke last 
week, rather than by this drag-net collection. The volume 
necessarily contains many things worth preserving, but 
they are almost lost in the crowd of pompous, high-wrought, 
and verbose effusions, such as are sure to be called out—on 
both sides, of course—by such a national crisis. There are 
also not a few poems which, if good taste and the gradual 
subsiding of sectional feeling were consulted, could not be 
too soon forgotten. Such, to quote a single instance, is 
that with the high-sounding title, ‘‘ Justice is our Panoply,’’ 
in which the world is informed that— 


‘“* We're free from Yankee despots, 
We've left the foul mud-sills,”’ 
and the North is challenged to— 
** Equip your Lincoln cavalry, 
Your NEGRO light brigades, 
Your hodmen, bootblacks, tinkers, 
And scum of every grade. 


** Pretended love for negroes 

Incites you to the strife ; 
Well, come, each Yankee white man, 

And take a negro wife.’’ 


And so on ad nauseam. Stuff like this ought not to be res- 
cued from deserved oblivion. 


The Midge. By H. C. Buswner. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) Mr. Bunner’s story—to call it a novel 
would be to overweight it—is gracefully conceived and 
thoroughly well executed. It has not the variety of char- 
acters or the definite elaboration of plot requisite to give it 
a place among more pretentions works of fiction, but its sim- 
plicity of style and agreeable humor make it a very pleasant 
book for an hour’s reading. Mr. Bunner finds his “ local 
color’’ in the French quarter of New York lying south of 
Washington Square and of old Greenwich Village, of whose 
peculiarities such good use was made by Mr. Janvier in his 
‘Color Studies.”’ Mr. Bunner has caught the tone and 
characteristics of his ‘‘locale’’ admirably, and his repro- 
duction of the French-English talk is faithful, though some- 
times its elaborate phonetic reproduction becomes weari- 
some. The two chief characters of the story are strongly 
drawn, with such distinctness and marked individuality as 
to suggest the idea that they may have been studied from 
life. 


The record of a trustful and devoted life is preserved in 
Glimpses into the Consecrated Life of Emily Frances Campbell, 
compiled by her sister, and published by and for the benefit 
of the Faith Home for Incurables (296 Park Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) Anuneventful career, so far as outward occur- 
rences were concerned, Miss Campbell’s life had the rich 
significance which comes from entire consecration to high 
and unselfish purposes. The story of her beneficent minis- 
try to others, told with the warmth and color of a deep per- 
sonal affection, is one of those familiar narratives which dis- 
close the !atent possibilities of human character and life. 
With little in the way of material capital, Miss Campbell 
accomplished much by bringing her faith to a full fruitage 
of works. Such devotion, wisely directed, never fails to 
bring its own rich reward, and this memorial shows how 
ample was the return which Miss Campbell’s work has 
yielded. 


A book which is likely to find favor with women of all 
classes is Three Hundred Decorativeand Fancy Articles for 
Presents, Fairs, ete., by Lucretia P. Hale and Margaret E. 
White. (Boston: 8. W. Tilton & Co.) Thecharacter of the 
articles described is indicated by such titles as ‘‘ Aprons,”’ 
“Bags,”’ ‘‘ Household,” ‘‘ Lawn Tennis Accessories,”’ ‘‘ For 
the Library,’’ ‘‘ Traveling Conveniences,”’ etc. The en- 
deayor of the authors of the volume has been to answer 
the question so often asked, ‘‘ What shall I make?’ Full, 
practical directions are given in each case, and the articles 
deseribed are sufficient in number and variety to meet all 
occasions which arise and demand sume friendly recogni- 
tion. The need and the great convenience of such a vol- 
ume as this are equally apparent. 


Leaves from Maple Lawn. By William White. (New York: 
White, Stokes & Allen.) This dainty volume of short 
poems brightens the reading-table, and cheers the reader 
ashe opens it. Its ornamental cover, with therichly colored 
falling leaves, requires something good within. The portal 
ought never to be better than the honse, the invitation never 





more elaborate than the feast. And there is no disappoint- 
ment in this case. The introduction by Richard Henry 
Stoddard describes the historic company in which these 
poems belong, and he cannot help saying that ‘‘they are 
written with earnestness and feeling,” and declares many 
of them worthy of preservation in future hymnologies. 


Buz, by Maurice Noel (New York: Henry Holt & Co.), is 
a clever and amusing biography of a bee, intende1 prima- 
rily for children, but bright enongh to hold the attention of 
older readers. In describing the life and adventures of its 
hero, the story gives, incidentally, all that is known of the 
interesting and curious habits of the busy race. 








LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Henry Bacon, the artist, has been writing a novel, 
occupying his spare moments from his easel for some months 
past. The scene is laid at his beloved Etretat, and will be 
freely illustrated by his own drawings. 

—Mr. J. R. W. Hitchcock, the author of ‘Etching in 
America,” and of numerous contributions to The Christian 
Union on art subjects, has very wisely, for the sake of con- 
venience, dropped two letters from his name, and is now 
signing himseif Ripley Hitchcock. This is a signature easily 
remembered, and one with which there will be, if we are not 
mistaken, very pleasant associations for the reading public 
in the future. Mr. Hitchcock has good authority for so 
sensible a change. A number of the younger literary men, as 
well as a good many of their predecessors, have discarded 
superfluous letters in the interest of the public good. 

—An article by Austin Dobson, illustrated by Henry 
Sandham and Alfred Dawson, will be the opening paper in 
the June “‘Century.’’ It is entitled ‘‘A Literary Ramble 
along the Thames from Fulham to Chiswick ;’’ and the 
paper contains a ‘‘timely’’ map of the University course. 
One of the most interesting, but one of the most unfamiliar, 
portraits of Benjamin Franklin is the fine bust of the cele- 
brated French sculpter Houdon, which is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. Kenyon Cox has made 
a drawing from this bust, and Whitney’s engraving from 
the drawing will appear as the frontispiece of the same 
magazine. 

—The publishers of General Logan’s book, ‘“‘ The Great 
Conspiracy,’’ expect that fully 150,000 copies will in all be 
disposed of. The advance orders for the book aggregated 
somewhat over one-third of that number. It is interesting 
to ascertain, as we do incidentally, that thus far the largest 
number of orders have come from Boston. Up to Thurs- 
day of last week orders for 690 copies had been received 
from Washington, the orders for the same period of time 
for Mr. Blaine’s book having been 468. Over 2,000 canvass- 
ers are employed upon the book throughout the country, 
of which New York has 160, the largest number of any single 
city. Of these canvassers a large number are corprised of 
members of posts of the Grand Army of the Republic. The 
index, which covers thirty-one pages, was entirely compiled 
by General Logan himself, and was received by the pub- 
lishers written by his own hand throughout. 

—The writings of Count Leo Tolstoi have suddenly and 
by some unaccountable chance become immensely popular, 
although many unsuccessful efforts were made several years 
ago to force some of the author’s books upon public atten- 
tion. Mr. Eugene Schuyler was the first American to trans- 
late Tolstoi, and he published a novel entitled ‘‘The 
Cossacks’ without gaining the smallest audience for the 
Russian novelist. Both Messrs. Harper and Gottsberger 
followed several years later with other novels, but Messaus. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. were the first to publish Tolstoi’s books 
successfully, both “My Religion’ and ‘“‘ Anna Karénina”’ 
having had great sales. The firm have now secured the 
right to publish ‘* Tolstoi’s Souvenirs,’’ which will be issued 
as soon as the book can be put through the press. It will 
comprise three parts, ‘“‘Infancy,’’ ‘‘ Adolescence,” and 
“‘Youth.’? The translator is Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, of 
Boston, the author of ** Epic Songs of Russia.’’ 

—What promises to be one of the most important 
and notable art works publisned for many years is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sens. It will be 
brought out under the general title ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Painters 
and Paintings,’’ under the editorship of John Denison 
Champlin, Jr., with the assistance of Charles C. Perkins, who 
acts as critical editor. The preparations have been going 
on continuously for several years. It will be completed 
in four quarto volumes, bound in decorated parchment, 
limited in edition to five hundred copies, and sold only in 
sets at $3100 each. In announcing the book the publishers 
claim that it will occupy a position hitherto unfilled in liter- 
ature because ‘‘ of its character and comprehensiveness of 
information, which, through its text and illustrations, it for 
the first time makes accessible.’’ One of the most interest- 
ing of its features will be the portraits of €very painter of 
importance, ancient and modern, in the first volume, there 
beiug one hundred and eighty-two of these alone. The out- 
line illustrations are also copious, and the fac-similes of 
signatures. Of these smaller illustrations there will be, in 
all, over 2,000; but, besides these, each volume will con- 
tain twelve full-page pictures, chiefly photogravuares from 
the great pictures of the modern schools. The first volume 
will contain reproductious of paintings by Millet, Géréme, 
Corot, Regnault, Max, Fromentin, De Neuville, Zauracois, 
Bonnat, Poynter, Bouguereau, and William M. Hunt. The 
bibliography is especially full, ranging over every literature, 
and the scope of the book itself includes a notice of every 
great painter and famous picture from the earliest times, 
bringing the histories and biographies down te January 1, 
1886. In thesubsequent volumes reprodactions will be given 
of paintings by Alma Tadema, Meissonier, Piloty, Baudry, 
Millais, Sir Frederick Leighton, Bastien-Lepage, Munkacsy, 
Holman Hunt, Hebert, Puvis de Chavannes, and others, 
The second yolume will be ready by early autumn, 
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JNQuirING Rrienps. 


[Any subscriber sending an ingutry on any subject to The Chrie 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 





The daily papers are urging that a boycott is illegal, and that 
voycotters Ought to be punished ; but they do not tell us what a 
boyeott is. Neither Webster nor Worcester defines it. Can you 
“ell us what is a boycott? Is it every combination against a trade 
or a trader? The members of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union are pledged not to patronize the saloons, and to use all 
their influence to prevent other people from patronizing the 
salcons. Is this a boycott The clergy of Cleveland have issued a 
circular advising their congreg:tions not to purchase, patronize, 
or read Sunday newspapers. Is this a boycott? A large number 
of the merchants of Pittsburg have united in urging the public 
not to deal with those shops that keep open after six o’clock 
and thus refuse to join in the early closing movement. Js thisa 
beycott? Paul advised the Thessalonians, * If any man obey not 
our word by this epistle, note that man, and haye no company 
with him, that he may be ashamed.’ Was chisa boycott? In the 
interest of clear thinking, please give usa definition. Tell us 
what is a boycott : and what is the distinction between legal! and 
illegal combination in restraint of trade. INQUIRER. 

What constitutes a boycott has never, so far as we know, 
received a legal decision. The question is likely soon to be 
brought before our courts, and we shall not attempt to 
anticipate the judicial and authoritative answer to this 
question. 


Will you have the kindness to give us some brief information 
as to the best method of ventilating public buildings? Our 
eburch was built with no arrangement for ventilation except by 
lowering windows, which brings a draught of alr upon the heads 
of the congregation. Can anything be dose with a church thus 
badly constructed? I understand that an approved method now 
employed is to have registers in the floor opening into tubes 
which connect with a flue of a heated chimney. This is for 
carrying off impure air. But how is the house to be cooled 
when it becomes too warm? J.C. 

In reply to this question Mr. Joseph H. Taft, an archi- 
tect and expertin such matters, writes us : ‘‘ Ventilation may 
be effected in two ways: first, by forcing fresh air into the 
room and causing it to displace the air already there; or, 
second, by drawing the air out of the room and allowing 
the fresh air to flow in to fill the vacuum. The extraction 
of tue air is the most simple method, and the one generally 
adopted. Results of experiments have given for consump- 
tion to each individual ia an audience an average of twenty 
cubic feet of air per minute, and the air can be extracted 
from the room through an opening of one square foot area 
at the rate of 360. cubic feet per minute. With this data the 
amount of air required by a certain number of persons, and 
the number and size of openings necessary through which 
to extract the vitiated air, is readily computed. The ducts 
to carry off the air should be of good, heavy tin or galvan- 
ized iron, made and put up in the following manner: First 
make a box about § in. by 8 in., with a glass door in front, 
and sufficient holes at bottom or sides to furnish air toa 
kerosene lamp placed therein. This box should be located 
in the basement, convenieptof access. Fromthetopof the 
box make a duct 4x4 up to the under side of the register, 
which should be placed near the floor in the room above; 
at this point the duct should be increased in section to the 
area of the register, and carried up above the roof, with a 
weather cap on top. The number and location of these 
ducts will depend upon the arrangement of the room and 
the pumber of persons occupying it. The ducts may be 
placed either on the inside or outside of the building, as 
circumstances may require, and, by a little ornamentation, 
may be given the character of pilasters or columns. The 
supply should be placed up near the ceiling, and draw the 
fresh air direct from outdoors ; the register should have the 
siats slanting upward to give the incoming air an upward 
tendency, so it will spread out before descending, thereby 
avoiding the unpleasant current of air as obtained from an 
open window ; or a duct can be carried over the ceiling in 
the roof space, and the supply register placed in the center 
of the ceiling. To prevent overheating from gas or lamps, 
the heat thus generated should be carried off by separate 
ventilation. To accomplish this, allow sixty cubic feet of 
fresh air per minute to each gas-burner or lamp, and place 
a funnel-shaped reflector over the chandelier connected 
with a duct running up through the roof, and of sufficient 
capacity to carry off the air as soon as heated. A church 
or lecture-room arranged for ventilation in this way will 
bave a good supply of fresh air, and yet be free from all 
unpleasant currents of air.’’ 


About two years ago you published a poem by Susan Coolidge 
entitled (I think) “Every day is a fresh beginning.” I gave 
away my paper, and now want that poem very much, for my- 
self and several others to whom I think it would bring comfort 
and encouragement. It has occurred to me that among all your 
new subscribers there are doubtless many who would also be 
helped by it ; so 1 write to ask if you cannot print it again, feel- 
ing sure that you could fill one little space with nothing more 
helpful. G. W.P. 

The poem referred to is ‘“‘New Every Morning,’’ first 
printed in our issue of June 1, 1882. We have already 
reprinted it once at the request of subscribers, but as both 
of the issues in which it appeared are out of print, we once 
more reproduce it : 

NEW EVERY MORNING. 
By Susan CooLipce, 
Every day isa fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you : 
A bope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over. 
The tasks are done and tue tears are shed, 


Yesterday's errors let yesterday cover : 
Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 
Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 
Yesterday now is a part of forever : 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 
With glad days, and sad days. and bad days which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fullaess of sunshine or sorrowful night. 
Let them go, since we cannot relive them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 
God in his mercy receive, forgive them ! 
Only the new days are our own. 
To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 
Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 
Here is the spent earth all reborn, 
Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun and to share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 
Every day is a fresh beginning: 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 

And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again ! 

Mrs. E. R.—The “St. Nicholas Song Book ’’ does not con- 
tain part-songs for either male or mixed quartets. The 
songs are all for single voice, and they are the best of their 
kind. For duets for soprano and alto you will do well to 
send to either Schirmer & Co., Union Square, New York, or 
Ditson & Co., Broadway and Seventeenth Street, New York, 
for their catalogues of vocal music. We can personally 
recommend Rubinstein’s ‘‘Duet Album’ and Lassen’s 
** Duet Album,’’ both of which may be bought at Schirmer’s. 


“*C, E, K.”’ will find the stanza beginning 

“ Waiting to strive a bappy strife”’ 
in Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘The Two Voices.’? Some time ago 
a lady inquired about the May-pole dance. I will try to de- 
scribe it. There must be an even number of children, near 
the same size. Each takes an end of the ribbon (the other 
ends being fastened to the top of the pole), and holds it 
straight and taut, facing the pole. Ata given signal, half 
the children face with their right sides to the pole, the alter- 
nate ones facing with their left sides to it ; then they dance 
around the pole in opposite directions, being careful to keep 
the ribbons taut, and passing them alternately over and 
under, making the blocks. At another signal they pause ; 
all face in the same direction, with left sides to the center, 
and danee around, winding the ribbons the same way, form. 
ing the stripes. I hope this is clear; if the lady tries it I 
think she will find no trouble, with a little practice. It is 
quite simple, and, with a little patience, makes a very pretty 
effect. The principal point is to keep the ribbons equally 
stretched. J. H. 
[Other questions answered by J. H. have already been re- 
plied to in this column. } 
Where can I get Marion Harland’s cook book? What is its 
price ? G. 
Marion Harland’s ‘“‘ Cookery for Beginners” is published 
by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, at $1. Her ‘‘ Cottage Kitchen ”’ 
and ‘‘ Dinner Year Book’’ are published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York ; $1 and $2.25 respectively. 
C. E. L., who asks for information concerning an old song, 
may do well to look for it in cheap collections of Irish bal- 
lads, or may find it in some penny sheet, such as are sold on 
the streets. I have frequently heard it sung by Irish servants 
—always to one tune, a wailing melody. H. B. 
Where can I get the book, “ Is Eternal Punishment Endless ” 
by Dr. Whiton, now of New York, and what does it cost? Also 
address of “Examiner.” I wish to get a copy of the number 
that contains the article about endless punishment. R. H. R. 
It was published by Lockwood, Brooks « Co., of Boston, 
at 75 cents. The ‘‘Examiner”’ is published at 39 Park Row, 
New York City. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


The Bible is to be printed in shorthand and illus- 
trated. 

In China the fee for medical attendance is from five 
to ten cents a visit. 


Professor N. 8. Shaler fs authority for the statement 
that fifty thousand equare miles of territory east of the 
Mississippi now covered by swamps might easily be 
drained and turned into fertile lands. 


St. Peter’s Cathedral, just finished at Moscow, has five 
cupolas, and 900 pounds of gold were used in over- 
laying them. The doors of the temple cost $310,000, 
and the marble tloors $1,500,000, 


First Small Boy: ‘‘Say, Johnnie, where are you in 
Sunday-school ?” Second Small Boy: ‘‘Oh, we're in 
the middle of original sin.” First Small Boy: ‘‘ That 
ain’t much. We're past redemption.”—[Harvard Lam- 
poon. 

Exact measurements of the oscillations of chimneys 
have been made. (ne near Marseilles, France—115 feet 
high and four feet in external diameter at the top— 
reached a maximum osclilation of twenty inches during 
a high wind. 

Strange are the bequests which people sometimes 
make to perpetuate their own vanity. A man lately 
bequeathed $500 to a church in New Jersey on condi- 
tion that its bell should be tolled on every anniversary 
of his death. 


Says ‘‘ Lend a Hand :” ‘‘ Considering the cost of our 











church edifices in cities, it le not economical, it is cer- 


talnly not American, and least of all is it Christian, to 
use them as little as they are used when a single service 
on Sunday is our only occupation for them,” 


Sunflowers are grown in Wyoming Territory for fuel. 
The stalks, when dry, are as bard as maplewood, and 
make a hot fire; and the seed-heads, with the seeds in, are 
sald to burn better than the best hard coal. An acre of 
sunflowers will furnish fuel for one stove for a year. 


Professor A. Landmark, chief director of the Norwe 
gian fisheries, asserts that under favorable conditions a 
salmon may sometimes jump sixteen feet perpendicular- 
ly, and that when the fish’s leap is a foot or two short of 
the height of a waterfall it often succeeds in completing 
the ascent by a dexterous use of the tail. 


The latest swindling scheme being practiced in Ne- 
braska is by New York sharpers, who are so anxlous to 
plant organs in every farmer’s home that they give them 
‘* free,” and, as evidence of good faith, require only four 
dollars to pay the freight. Two weeks after, a twenty- 
five cent mouth organ arrives—by mail. 


Of the 8,000 communes in Italy, more than 4,000 are 
totally unprovided with sewers. There are 87,206 iwell- 
ings underground, which give shelter to 101,457 per- 
sons. Altogether the sanitary condition of the people is 
wretched, and the majority are so poor and ignorant 
that there is little hope that it will be improved. 


Governor Oglesby, of Illinois, has received a letter 
from J. A. Gill, of Pekin, who served in an Illinois regi 
ment in the Mexican War, saying that he has in his 
possession a cork leg which was worn by Santa Anna, 
and left by him in a carriage as he escaped after the 
battle of Cerro Gordo, and offering to present it to the 
State to be placed in Memorial Hall. The offer has been 
accepted. 


The deepest boring yet made is said to be at Schlade 
bach, near the line between Leipsic and Corbetha. It 
has been made by the Prussian Government for the 
purpose of ascertaining the presence of coal, and was 
bored with diamond drills. Its depth is 1,390 meters, or 
4,560 feet, its breadth at the bottom two inches, and at 
the top eleven inches, The temperature at the bottom 
indicates 180° Fahr. 


Some years since, a Boston oculist, who was rather 
noted for coolness and drollery, was in the midst of an 
Easter crowd when he felt a hand in the pocket of his 
overcoat. Without making any attempt to grab the 
thief, he simply turned his head over his shoulder and 
observed, loud enough to be heard by all around: “ If 
you are feeling in my pocket for a prayer-book, I haven't 
one with me. If you are after my purse, [ don’t carry 
it in my overcoat.”—[ Providence Journal. 


A London dispatch says: In consequence of the recent 
receipt of numerous letters from Swiss women converted 
to Mormonism, and sent to Utah by Mormon missionaries 
in Switzerland, telling of their hard lot in America, 
attacks upon Mormon agents have become fre uent. 
Several of them are reported to have been severely beaten 
yesterday and narrowly escaped with their lives, It is 
believed that the revelations of the victims already in 
Utah will have the effect to put a stop to further prose- 
lyting in Switzerland. 


A new religious association, the Soclety for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel among Landlords, has been started 
in England. The landlords referred to are not those 
who sell liquors and other incidentals, but the men who 
own land. The Society wants to ‘so awaken the land- 
lord conscience that it may come to understand what so 
many enlightened Christians already apprehend, that 
their appropriation of the commonwealth is the cause of 
most of the lack of work and starvation amongst workers, 
and the enrichment of the idle, so prevalent all over the 
world at the present time.” 


According to the calculations made by a scientific 
writer lately, it requires a prodigious amount of vege- 
table matter to form a layer of coal, the estimate being 
that it would really take a million years to form a coal 
bed 100 feet thick. The United States has an area of 
between 300,000 and 400,000 square miles of coal fields, 
100,000,000 tons of coal being mined from these fields in 
one year, or enough to run a ring around the earth at 
the equator five and one-half feet wide and five and one- 
half thick ; the quantity being sufficient to supply the 
whole world for a period ef 1,500 to 2,000 years. 


The other day, when the watchman of the Chicago 
Board of Trade building was making his rounds, he found 
the sidewalks and streets in front of the tower covered 
with dead birds of all sorts. A little later the electrician 
came down, and said the birds had been killed by the elec- 
tric light at the top of the tower. When he went up to the 
lantern, with several members of the Board of Trade, the 
roof was found to be covered with dead birds, and each 
of the lamps in the big circle of light was filled with them, 
one globe having eight birds init. These birds were of 
every known variety, and many unfamiliar species were 
among the lot. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & 60. 


NEW BOOKS. 








A Companion Work to Adam 
Smith's “Wealth of Nations.”’ 


WEALTH OF HOUSEHOLDS. 


J. Y. DAWSON. 
12mo, $1 25. 


The substance of this work was first put 
together by way of using the experience of a 
man of business in the education of his children 

Being out of print, it is now entirely re- 
written as 4 text-book, and with especial refer- 
ence to some of the economic questions of the 
day. 





The Oxford Evangelist. 


HENRY BAZELY, 


BY 
The Rev, E, L. HICKS, M.A. 


With Portrait. 12mo $1.75 


NEW BOOKS BY DEAN CHURCH 
ADVENT SERMONS. Preached in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. By the Very Rey. R. W. 
Church, D.U.L. 12mo, $1 25 
THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRIS 
TIAN CHARACTER. BSermous ino 
St. Paul's. By the Very Rev. R W. Church, 
D.CL. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE CROALL LECTURES, 1885. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 
IN ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
INSTITUTIONS. By John Cunning- 
ham, D D. 8vo, $275. 


THE BAIRD LECTURE, 1885 


THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 
Belog the Baird Lecture, 1885. By William 
Milligan, DD, Professor of Divinity and 
Biblical Criticism in the University of Aber- 
deen. 12mo, $2.25. 


THE HONYMAN-GILLESPIE LE°TURES. 
CONCERNING THE BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF 
GOD. Historic Aspects of the 4 priori Argu- 
ment. Four Lectures. By John Gibson Caze- 
nove, D.D. 8yvo, $1.50. 


New Volumes of the 
“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.” 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. Translated 
by various Oriental scholars, and edited by 
F. Max Miiller 

Vol. 26. The Satapatha-Brahmana according to 
the Text of the Midhyandina School. Trans- 
lated by Julius Eggeling. Part 2. Books 3 
and 4. &vo, $3.25. 

Vols. 27 and 2. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Confucianism Travsiated by 
James Legge. Part 3. The Li Ki, 1-x; Part 
4, The Li Ki, xi-xlvi. 8vo, $6.50. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
New Volume. 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. Being 
the Gathyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phwdo 
of Plato. Translated into English by F. J. 
Church. 18mo, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & C0., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


REMOVAL. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
HAVE REMOVED 
(FROM BROADWAY AND 20th ST.) TO 


38 WEST 23d STREET, 
SOUTH SIDE. 





Beginning of the 73d Yolume. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 433) 


FOR JUNE, 1886. 


CONTAINS : 


The United States Navy, in Transition. 


By Rear-Admiral Epwarp Simpson, U.S.N 
With Twenty-two Illustrations ; 


Great American Industries. 
Fitth Paper. A Lump of Sugar. 
By R.R Bowker Fully Ilastrated ; 


Springhaven. Part Ill. 


By R.D Wirackmore Iilustrated by Freperick 
BaRNARD and ALFRED PARSONS; 


Through Cumberland Gap on Horse- 
back. 


By James Lane ALLEN I[Dustrated by Jutian 
Kix and E. W. Kews.e; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part Ill. 
(NEWPORT. ) 


By CHuarces DupLey Warner. fllustrated by 


C S Reimuarr; 


She Stoops to Conquer. ‘Act V. con- 
tinued.) 
Iilustrated by E. A. Anpey ; 


King Arthur. Not a Love Story. 
Part ill. (Conclusion.) 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman ;”’ 


The Home Acre. Part IV. 
(GRAPES, PEACHES, and PLUMS.) 
By E. P. Ruz; 


“The Ministration of Death.” A Story. 
By ANNIE PorTER ; 


The Death of Pope Alexander VI. 
By Professor T. F. Crane; 


, 


* Cultivate Happiness.”’ A Poem. 


By Pavi Hamitton Harne; 


The City of Is. A Poem. 
By M. J. SaAvaGE; 


The Archer’s Prayer. A Poem. 
By J. W. De Forest; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By George Wrmiiam Curtis. 


Editor’s Study. 


By Wriuiam Dean Howe ts. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CaarLtes DUDLEY WARNER, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.. PITT 


HARPER'S WEEKLY...........-.......... 4@ 
HARPER'S: BAZAR .........6.-...c000.0- 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.......... 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One Num- 
ber a week for 52 weeks).......... ..... 15 00 
Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United 
States or Canada 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Orusr or Draft, avoid chance of lose. 


When no lime is specified, subscriptions wil be 
begun wit the current number. 


tay” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, eomprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
| 7a. will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
nts. 





| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





NOW READY. 
Representative Poems of 





Living Poets. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. { 

Selected by the poets themselves, with an 

introduction by George Parsons Lathrop. 

Eighty poets are represented by nearly three 

hundred poems. 1 vol., octavo, extra cloth, 

gilt top. Price, $5. 
Actorsand Actresses 

of Great Britain and the 

~ | 

United States | 

From the days of David Garrick to tl: 

present time, Edited by BkaNDER MATTHEWS | 

and Laurence Hotton. In 5 vols., 1Qgno, | 
extra cloth. Price per vol., $1.50. 

NOW READY. 
Vol. T—Garrick and his Contem- 

















| 


poraries. 
Vol If-The Kembles and their 
Contemporaries. 


' 
IN PRESS | 
Vol. I1l.—Kean. Booth, etc., etc. 
eee 1V._Macready, Forrest, etc., 
s | 
Vol V—Actors and Actresses of 
the Present Time. | 


The Gladstone Parliament, | 
1880—1885. 


Being the second volume of “ A Diary of | 
Two Pariiaments.”” By Henry W. Lucy. 
Demy S8vo. Price, $4. | 

*,* The first volume of this work, embracing 
the Disraeli Parliament, 1574-1880, price $4, was 
publisiied last fall. | 

Fresh Water Fishes of 
oan sag mae 


Europe. 








A History of their Genera, Species, Struct- 
ure, Habits, Distribution, and Economic Im- 
portance. By H. G. S#BLey, F.R8. With 
humerous engravings. 445 pages, royal 8vo, 


cloth. Price, $5. 


A Manual of Greek 





Archeology. 





$y MasXiIME COLLIGNON. Translated by 
Dr. J. Ho Wricut, Associate Professor of 
Greek in Dartmouth College, U. 8. A. Price, 
$2. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 
Cassell’s ‘* Rainbow” 


Price, 25 cents. 


Series, 


Marvelous in Our Eyes. 
Witness My Hand. 
A Prince of Darkness. 

NEW VOLUMES IN 
Cassell’s ‘National Library, 
Price, 10 cents. 
Adventures of Baron Trenck, 
The Lady of the Lake, Scorv. 


Table Tali: of Martin Luther. 
The Wisdom of the Ancients. 


Complete catalogue sent free on applwation. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


CANON FARRAR’S 
History ef Interpretation 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1885. 


Svo, 606 pages, cloth... é g55 


S 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Sermons and Addresses 
DELIVERED IN AMERICA. 


Large !2mo, 376 pages, with Portrait..... $2 Ww 


The Newest and Best 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


FOR THIS YEAR. 


GLAD | 


By Messrs LOWRY and DOANE. 

It ia fully equal to any of thelr former popula 
works. 

This N K W Song Book embraces & number of NEW 
features. and ia gotten up on an entirely NEW pion 
in a NEW shape, and is printed from beautiful 
ad Ma It Is eure to please and will create 
& NEW interest in the Song Service. It will be 

tO NEW otles & will be solid 

$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards 
wat Copy ceLt us coon 4s published, on receipt of 
Specimen pages sent free on request 
AN EDITION IN ATKIN’S CHARACTER 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


Si Randolph Street, Chicaso. 


The Gaplaino the Janiaria 


“The storyis stining. vivid, and impressive, 
less a8 a Whole whose plot is ingenious than as a 


collection of episodes, each bril iantly written 
| and so suggestive as to interest the reades apart 
from the mere story The author bas a rare 
cecmmand of language, and the book wou!d be 


worth reading if only for the series of striking 


| pictures it presen! Itisatale of * local color,’ 

aud we bave so few really ploturesque writers 
that the book might be welcc med even without 
its contribut'on to bistorica’ informatiou The 
Critic 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


AMERICAN ETCHERS, 








by Mrs. Schuyler Yan Rensselaer. 





Reprinted, by permission, from 
the Century Magazine, with the 16 
original illustrations. New matter 
now added by the author brings the 
review down to date. An account of 
Meryon and his work by krederick 
Keppel is appended. 

Large octavo, 
20 cents. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & C0., 
23 East 16th Street (Union Square), 

NEW YORK. 


ELSON’S 
Sanday School Books aad Cards. 
Approved by ail Evanyelical Denominations 


Senp ror CatTaLooux. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 BieeckerS*,, N.Y 


price 


3! pages, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philad’na, Pa., 
all kind» and for all seasons. Sunday Sehox 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Catalogues and specimens sent free on applicatiox , 








This handsome volume contains Fourteen Ser 
mons—Four Addresses—The Lectures on Dante, and 
Farewell Thoughts on America 

“Great as Canon Farrar’s chsrm is in the pulpit 
the graces. beauties, and richness of his literary | 
style are sufficient to make him as effective as an 
author as he ts as a preacher or orator.”—[independ 
ent. 


| 
| 


IN AID OF FAITH. |: 


By LyMas ABzoTT, D.D. 12mo, 188 pages, cloth... $1 00 

“Dr. Abbott is a clear thinker, a forcible writer, 
and an earnest believer. and bis book ts both valu | 
able and timely.”—{ Hartford Courant. 


4A NEW EDITION OF 


HYMNS AND MEDITATIONS, |t 


By Miss A. L. WARING. 32mo. Cloth, beveled, gilt | 
edge. 75 cents. 


*,° Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 
x T ) ‘ | 
E. P. DUTTON & CO.,| 


PUBLISHERS, 


81 West 23d St., New York, |- 


| found on page 2 of the Year Book 


| able time. The various State 


7) YQ! wanted for “ The Hist 
AGENT S Christianity,” by Abbott’ “m 
gine chance. A $4 book at the popular price of 

1.75. Liberal terms. The religious papers mention it 
as one of the few great religious works of the world. 
Greater saccess never known Uy agents. Terms free. 
Stingon & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


THE NATIONAL OOUNCIL. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
MURCHES OF TAME UNIT#D STATES will hold tts sixth 
trieuntal session with the Union Park ( hureh ir 
Chicago. begluning Wednesday, Oct. 13, at AM ; 
aud coutinuing probably one week. The rule and 


) 7atlo of representation of the churches may be 


for 1856, and the 
churches are requested t ; oir < 
oeeee a jueste » send thelr delegates 

Rev. Fb. A. Noble, D.D., 534 Washington Bd . Chi 
cago, lil.. is chairman of the local committee of 
arrangements, and all delegates are specially 
requested to send their pames to him immediatel 

b mee sppotatmens, and@ their entertainment will be 

rovided for it is important that the sive 
explicitiv full, first name, any ‘tle, as Rev or a 
post-office address, and the exact name of the 4 
which they represent The preparation of the roll 
in ad vance, as accurately as possible, will save valu 
secretaries will fur 
nish blank credentials : and co : 

als : pies can be e 
from bone secretary of the Council. Caper 
omnmittees which are to report are na 

€ J med in the 
Year-Book, page <3. Other special topics and 
speakers are announced by the Year Book; and 
fuller statement of the programme will be made iu 
due time It is confidently anticipated that this 
session will be one of special interest and impor- 


nce. 
SaMUEL B, Capen, Chatrman of Frovisio ‘ 
Henry A. Hazes, Secretary, ¥ Pvt 


JHE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


Is the national depot for Holiday Books, Cards of 


e all | " ae ! supli 
of all kinds. Bibles, Books, Papers and Ps, fo 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The work of the Associated Artists of this clty was 
recently brought hefore the public prominently by Mr. 
Koehler’s article in the ‘‘ Magaz!ne of Art,” from which 
we made extracts at the time in this column. Now the 
work of another and similar institution in this city ts 
brought to the attention of the public by Mr. Clarence 
King in a recent letter to the New York “ Tribune.” 
The Society of Decorative Art, it appears, has reached 
he state where, having proved its utility, it now 
equires outside ald to place it upon a firm financial 
basis. Mr. King's letter is an appeal to the public-spir- 
{ted a d art-loving citizens of New York to raise the 
funds necessary, and at the same time it narrgtes the 
story of the purpose, the methods, and the success of 
the Society. 

After stating that the Society {s not receiving the ald 
to which it is entitled, and after drawing a comparison 
between this country and Europe, which shows our lack 
in the matter of historic monuments, artistic traditions, 
and ali that goes to make up an art-loving nation, Mr. 
King makesa cheerful forecast of the future. Says he: 

“In building and home decoration we have made a fine 
start. Thus far size and costliness of structure or the dis- 
play of a sumptuous wealth of color and material have 
characterized our efforts rather than the careful expression 
of a pure and elevated taste. Yet even in these departments 
there are sbundant signs which evidence the dawning of a 
higher and more exacting public opinion. Painting and 
sculpture remain as our hardest task for the want of schools 
and public galleries. Embroidery should be within the 
reach of all. There is noone ert of so universal applicability 
as needlework. Any woman with reasonably good eyes and 
fingers can, if her mind is educated and her taste refined, 
create a hundred charming objects which will brighten 
home and feed the craving for delicate and beautiful sur- 
roundings. A little more public education in this delightful 
field of feminine art, and the hideous crazy quilt will be as 
extinct as a megatherium ; a few more years of the Deco- 
rative Art Society, and those morbid growths in garish 
worsted that once made so many homes lurid will have per- 
fehed from off the earth. If our women only knew what 
rich and splendid things, what gay and dainty things, what 
serious and profound things, can be made with the needle, 
they would be astonished. All this the ladies of the Deco- 
rative Art Society do know, and know thoroughly. Who- 
ever has +tudied the magnificent works done in Italy and 
Spain during the Renaissance, or has seen the bright, captl- 
vating things done under Louis XV. and XVI., knows, as 
these ladies know, the wide range for desigu, purpose, and 
method within the art of embroidery. So much has been 
done in America that we are no longer in danger of relapsing 
into the dark ages of ‘tidy’ and lamp-mat, and a very 
little more popular education would put us finally on the 
right road and save us another generation of graceless, 
ignorant productions. 

“No educating force in this direction has been better 
directed than the Society. It has encouraged and stimu- 
lated good design, has popularized and intelligently chosen 
colors, and revived unremembered methods of work. With- 
in the past year it has paid $11,960 to working contributors, 
of whom there are now on the rolls 3,843, an increase in 
the twelvemonth of 220 names. It has prepared 3,790 pieces 
of work for its customers, and turned out 641 finished 
works. The classes in decorative embroidery are fully and 
enthusiastically attended. In short, the leaven of its intel- 
ligence is working admirably in the American lump. Yet, 
in spite of its undoubted success, it has not capital enough 
to enable it to enlarge its programme to meet the actual 
needs of its students and contributors. It would be easy 
enough to convert the Society into a paying shop which 
should purvey the costly objects demanded by our wealth 
and fashion, but that is not the aim and ambition of the 
Society. Its true function is to continue its work of teach- 
ing classes of workers to cultivate by care and example a 
high taste among needlewomen, and to execute as many 
commercial orders as it can without reducing the standard 
of excellence. For the rest, New York ought to be happy 
to make up the deficit, which will never be large. I under- 
stand that a capital of €20,000 is all that is needed to float 
the Society over the shallows. Surely there can be no great 
difficulty in securing that amount among art amateurs in 
the metropolis if only they will take the small pains to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the labors and successes of the 
Bociety.’’ 


An exhibition of unusual interest was held last week 
at the rocms of the Grolier Club at No. 64 Madison 
Avenue. In glass covered cases, ranging through the 
length of the rooms, were shown very rich and rare 
specimens of book-bindings, a collection valued at 
$50,000. It included specimens of French, English, 
and American workmanship. The bindings by Matthews, 
the foremost of the American binders, compared very 
favorably with the foreign work. The books were loaned 
by Robert Hoe, 8S. P. Avery, Theodore Irwin, Brayton 
Ives, J. Harsan Purdy, Theodore Seligman, and other 
private collectors, all members of the Club. 


A recent literary note has a special interest for artists, 
ama‘eurs, and students, It is 10 the effect that Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have in press an important ‘ Cyclopedia 
of Painters and Paintings,” edf‘ed by John D. Champ- 
Jin, with Charles C. Perkins as critical editor. It will 
comprise four yolumes of the quarto size, and will con- 





tain more than 2 000 illustrations. The first volume {s 
about ready, and the second will appear this fall. 
Among the subjects of illustrations in the first volume 
are works by Millet, Géidme, Corot, Regnault, Zama- 
cois, Bonnat, Bouguereau, and William M. Hunt. This 
volume contains, besides, 105 outlines, 182 portraits, and 
212 signatures. Jigures like these give some idea of the 
magnitude of the work. The edition is limited to 500 
copies. The special claims made for the work are that 
it is a fuller biographical dictionary than now exists of 
the painters of all tlmes and schools, and at the same 
time that it is a dictionary of works, that its articles 
are based upon close original research, and contain the 
best and fullest information accessible at the present 
time, and that the method of arrangement is such as to 
meke it especially practical, intelligible, and convenient. 


Mr. Watts’s contribution to the Grosvenor Gallery this 
year is an important picture which he has named 
‘‘Hope.” ‘The figure is represented seated on a sphere 
representing the earth. She is blindfolded, and strikes 
with one hand a lyre, every string of which but one is 
broken. Her garments are of a dark aerial blue. Typical 
of the ideal thought which pervades the picture, the 
time selected for portrayal is that when day with her 
more glorious dawn bids night draw around her her star- 
light mantle and depart.” 


Many stories concern!ng the late Mr. H. H. Richard- 
son are going the rounds of the press, and a good one is 
told of him in the ‘‘ American Architect” about Trinity 
Church {n Boston. Says the writer : 

‘*To some extent his latest work was always his 
greatest pride. We heard him speak, not many weeks 
ago, of his library at Malden, Mass., as if he considered 
it the best thing in that line he had yet accomplished ; 
and at the same time he recounted how he had recently 
told Philiips Brooks, rector of Trinity Church, that he 
did not have much respect for his and the members of 
the Trinity Church Committee’s taste, because they had 
accepted his design for that church. ‘You eught to 
have waited.’ sald he, * till I could do such things as I 
cap do now.’” 

The same periodical is also responsible for the state- 
ment that Mr. Richardson, before his death, had a 
paper drawn up in which he signified his wish that his 
business should be continued by Messrs. G. F. Shepley, 
C. Rutan, and C. A. Coolidge, who have long been his 
principal assistants. Mr. Ratan, who has been with 
Mr. Richardeon about fifteen years, has during the 
greater part of that perfod acted as manager of the 
business affairs of the office, while Messrs. Shepley and 
Coolidge have been the most trusted draughtsmen, and 
Mr. Shepley in particular, who is engaged to be 
married to Mr. It'chardson’s daughter, has long enjoyed 
the most intimate relations with his chief. 


The ‘Pall Mall Gazette” recently published an 
interesting bit of correspondence concerning the cele- 
brated French artist M. Gé:6me, who, it appears, has a 
genius for self-criticism which is not often met with in 
an artist who has been so successful ashe has. Saysthe 
writer: ‘‘M. GérOme has a singular dislike and con- 
tempt for critics, unsurpassed even by Mr. Whistler's, 
and not the less remarkable because his criticism on his 
own works is the most severe and candid he has ever 
received. Space lacks in which to give his judgmenton 
his own—even his best known and most valued—works, 
bul one or two references may not be without interest 
and perhaps profit: ‘My ‘‘ Anacreon’’’ (the picture) 
‘was dry and badly composed, though not badly 
imagined, and my “ Virgin,” which I sent in at the 
same time, was flat and poor. With these pictures I 
made a natural and well-deserved fiisco. My chief 
faults have always been hardness and dryness. I have 
ever been endeavoring to conquer them, but even to the 
present day I have not entirely succeeded. In 1857 I 
exhibited my “ Duel after the Bal Masqué,” in which 
the taste is somewhat English and the subject ‘‘ taking.” 
The execution was good, and parts of the picture were 
fairly treated.’ When a great artist can speak of his 
art and his world-famous works in such terms of cold 
impartiality, surely he is great in another sense, and sets 
an example which we may vainly hope to see followed 
by less gifted men.” 

This calls to mind Wagner’s criticisms in later life of 
his early operas, ‘‘ Rienzi,” for instance, which he 
declared to be ‘‘one of the sins of his youth,” “utter 
bosh.” Unlike GérOme, however, he was not up to 
criticising, or to have criticised, his later works. 


Another bit of criticlsm from a foreign source deals 
amusingly with the recent Morgan collection. Says the 
‘* Courier de ]’Art,” In speaking of the prices pald for ex- 
amples of various French masters: ‘‘The pictures brought 
prices which give one a verligo. . . . In some respects 
this !s good, in others bad ; good because it is necessary 
to rejoice to see the works of our artists apprized at so 
bigh a price by the stranger; bad because, on these 
conditions, all our pictures may well cross the Atlantic, 





In any case, these prices ought greatly to rejoice the 
happy possessors of pictures of the modern schcol.” 

And, again, the London ‘‘ Telegraph,” treating of the 
same collection, says: ‘‘ Here, then, we are brought face 
to face with the ascertained and incontestable fact that 
the United States now contain a sufliciency of wealthy 
lovers of art to pit their greatest city nearly upon a level 
with its two chicf European rivals. It must not be for- 
gotten that Mrs Morgan, and all other American con- 
noisseurs, have acquired their European treasures under 
a penal and almost prohibitory tariff. Despite its costly 
restricticns, she succeeded in bringing together one of 
the finest collections of modern French pictures in the 
world, and her other objects are said to have been 
accumulated with equal judgment and sagacity. It 
seems but yesterday that the late Mr. Samuel Ward— 
universally known as ‘ Uncle Sam ’—was supposed to 
be the best, if not the only, amateur art critic in the 
United States, and now at a bound the great country in 
which he was born has ascended to the front rank among 
art-loving nations.” 


ARTIST AND ARTISAN. 


T was a much wholesomer state of things when thé 
artist simply set up to be a craftsman. Then there 
was no lack of artists. Now we get little more than 
craftsmen under the name of artists ; for who has leisure 
to cultivate in him that which ratses workmanship into 
worthy art? The artists of the Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance were craftsmen first and artists afterward— 
or perhaps it would be more exact to say craftsmen by 
profession and artists by right of genius. An fronworker 
developed, maybe, into a Peter Vischer, a goldsmith {nto 
a Cellini or an Albert Dttrer; he professed less than he 
did, he was ready to undertake what came In his way, 
end thought no good work beneath his notice. But 
that was in days when such an event as the erection of a 
new fountain was an occasion for craftsmen to show 
their art, and not just a job for the mason whose tender 
was lowest. The purposelessness and characterlessness 
of nineteenth century sculpture is to some extent ex- 
plained when we see that all manner of carving, 
whether in wood or stone—the stalls of a cathedral, the 
altar of a church, the pediment of a public building—is 
intrusted to contractors, and not to artists of repute 
or rising young students. This may be accounted for 
by the fact that the fine-artist of these days is not quall- 
fied for such work ; but {t accounts also for his Incom- 
petence. It was on work of this kind that the old 
masters cut their teeth: but the modern has absolutely 
no training in the application of his art to architecture 
or ornament. The neglect of the lower arts Is accord- 
ingly unaccompanied by any corresponding benefit to 
the higher, for it will not be contended that we have in 
either excelled our predecessors. 

A wave of popularity has tilted the artist into a pro- 
fessional position, which is far from adding to his actual 
dignity. What, in the interests of art, we want is the 
raising of craftsmanship to the position it deserves. Has 
an artist any cause to pride himself upon his admission 
to the compantonship of the lazy classes? A real 
worker should err on the side of overvaluing labor, even 
to the point of thinking that his quality of doer lifts him 
above any mere non-producer. Were he but prouder of 
his rank as worker, doer, man, in fact, how much bet- 
ter it would be for his art !—{ Magazine of Art. 














A Royau Anrtist.—Having studied like a student, 
says an English magazine, the Crown Princess now 
paints as an artist. The powers of the Princess Royal 
have long been acknowledged in Germany, upon the art 
of which country she has had great and lasting influence. 
In 1860 she was elected Member of the Berlin Academy, 
where she has constantly exhibited. Painting admirably, 
as she does, in landscape, portrafiure, and still-life, it is 
perhaps in her portraits that she excels. An artist may 
be an admirable draughtsman of the figure, he may 
have the finest technique anda true love of color, he 
may possess a perfect mastery of carnations (critics 
always talk a lot about carnations), and yet fail entirely 
in portraiture. The one essential thing is the instinct 
for reading character and the power of seizing upon and 
depicting, without exaggeration or burlesque, the salient 
points in the expression of his sitter. That the Princess 
Royal possesses this gift may be seen by referring to our 
last illustration. Without knowing the lady, one feels 
sure that this is a ‘‘speaking” likeness, This may be 
the result of the careful study of character as expressed 
in physlognomy, which one expects is a lesson early 
taught to royal children, or one that is quickly gained 
in courts, if it be not actually inculcated. There is 
dignity in the simple treatment of this picture, and the 
easy pose of the figure has been skillfully caught. 








An old Jady, who died recently in London, is said to 
have bequeathed to the doctor who had attended her 
for the last thirty-five years a huge box, which was 
found to contain all the pottleg of medicine he had ever 
sent to her—unopened, he 
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THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


A gentleman who had given his only 
daughter great educational advantages was 
disappointed that she didn’: ~ '-» in con- 
versation with his friend~. \\ uy don’t 
you talk ?” heasked. ‘‘ You chatter with 
the girls, but with people of sense you are 
silent.” 

“‘I don’t know what to talk about. 
Your filends are not interested in the 
things thatinterest me. The girls are.” 

Here is the key to this problem of 
learning to converse. Be interested in 
that which interests your companion. If 
it is a child, make your conversation on a 
level with a child’s comprehension, and 
about things that interest a child. Ifa 
philosopher be your companion and you 
cannot interest or instruct him, be inter- 
ested in learning from him. The impor- 
tance of knowing a little of everything ts 
emphasized by the necessity of meeting 
all classes of people. 

*‘Did you ever sell dry goods ?” asked 
a pert miss of a judge ; ‘‘ you seem to know 
all about ladies’ wear.” ‘‘ No,” was the 
reply ; ‘‘ but my mother, who was an in- 
valid, taught me to do her shopping, and 
I have found the knowledge thus obtained 
invaluable in society and in my profes- 
sion.” 

I once overheard an elegant gentleman 
talking with an uncultured old woman 
about making soap, and shuwing that he 
knew something of the art and was inter- 
ested in learning more. 

Sir Walter Scott made it a point to talk 
to every one he met upon some topic that 
pleased them. On one occasion he mét in 
a stage-coach a man with whom he tried to 
converse upon every imaginable topic, but 
without arousing a response. Quite in 
despair, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Is there anything 
you can talk about?’ The man replied : 


‘* What do you know about bend leather?” 
Sir Walter confessed that he knew noth- 
ing, but he wanted to learn, and upon this 
tople found his companion i ntelligent and 
even eloquent. We are often told that to 
be a good conversationalist one must be a 

good listener ; but to be a good listener is 
es to sit silent. It is to know enough of 
the subject under consideration to ask in- 
telligent questions and listen understand- 
ingly to the replies.—[ Philadelphia Press. 








THE MISUSE OF HOLIDAYS. 


Writing about ‘‘ The Misuse of Holl 
days,” Dr. Andrew Wilson remarks that 
there is a wise method of spending our 
leisure time, as there is a foollsh and 
body-wearing fashion of dealing with It. 
Rest, in the holiday sense, does not mean 
absolute inertness, but repose of the 
faculties, powers, and energies which are 
ordinarily exerted in our associations. 

It includes and makes allowance for the 
bringing into play of fresh muscles, new 
thoughts and novel experiences of men, 
cities, sports, and surroundings at large. 
To the bringing into play of these new 
faculties, littie used In our usual employ- 
ments, is added the stimulus of the pure 
air and fresh scenery among which they 
are exerted. Hence we understand that 
holiday rest implies healthy activity of 
powers which, but for the opportunity it 
affords, would be apt to lle dormant and 
unused. 

In this view of the object of rest {It 
would be a thorough mistake for a busy 
man, not an invalid, to bury himself in 
some dull resort where he will simply 
languish without the slightest of interest 
being evoked by his surroundings. 
Equally erroneous is the ordinary hurried 
**tour,” in which we go with a rush from 
place to place, gulping down novelties as 
we would bolt a ten-minute railroad 
station dinner, without giving ourselves 
time adequately to digest anything and 
really enjoy it. 

Young people are apt to abuse their 


holidays by overexerting themselves at 
some particular sport or exercise. ‘‘It is 
difficult to overdo exercise in the case of 
lng 1 and healthy people, but the walk- 
tour may nevertheless be overdone, 
cycling excursion may ba of too 

iad ed a nature, and the yachting or 
boating may be fraught with just a little 
Wy wuck .sposure to wind weather ” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Triumphant Hemocracy 








Or, Fifty Years’ March of | 


| Which will consist of thirteen numbers, to be issued 


the Republic. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


1 vol., 8vo, $2. 


BOSTON | A copy of Triumphant De- 
BEACON. | mocracy should be placed in 

every school library in the 
United States. 

CRITIC. We hope it may be read 
abroad, and we hope It may be 
read at home 

BOSTON Very interesting and in- 

GAZETTE. structive, and very flattering 
to our vanity. 

1 A Mr. Carnegie takes the dry 

TRIBUNE. summaries of the census, and 


with a few striking illustra- 
tions turns them into wonder- 
tales. 


HARRISBURG 
CHURCH 


Reads more like a romance 
than a book of naked facts. 


ADVOCATE. . Will serve noble ends, 
BOSTON lu many respects Triumphant 
GLOBE, Democracy 1s a book as yet un 
surpassed ; the theory and phi- 
losophy are admirable, and can- 
not fail to prove a vital and 
valuable suggestion and delight 

to every American reader. 
BROOKLYN The amount of abstract in 
UNION. formation crammed into the 


book 1s enormous, and one 
might read it a month and still 
find comparisons to make and 
lessons to learn. 


CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE. 


Readable from cover to 
cover. It !s a valuable and 
important contribution to the 
literature and history of the 
country. 


N.Y.JOURNAL It is not simply a panegyric, 
OF COM- but it is full of valuable infor- 
MERCE. mation showing why the Re- 

public is worthy of the high 

position he gives to her. 


ROCHESTER A book which will be widely 

HERALD, read, and one which no Amer- 
can can read without feeling 
his heait swell with pride as 
the conviction is thrust upon 
him that his country is great in 
more respects than he ever be 
fore had knowledge of. 


It would be a good thing 
could every American read it. 
No more remarkable tribute to 
the life, vigor, and excellence 
of our institutions has ever 
been evoked. 


TROY TIMES. 


ALBANY A book for the pessimist to 

TIMES, read. The man who has the 
blues, that says the country is 
going to the doga, that business 
is overdone and manufactures 
badly done, cannot do better 
than to read this book from 
cover to cover. 


CHARLESTON 
(S.C) NEWS, 


Worthy of close study and 
frequent reference, and ail 
students of politics and sociol- 
ogy will do well to give ita 
careful examination, 


TOLEDO 
BLADE. 


The influence of every page 
is to incline the American 
reader to regard with rever- 
ence and affection the nobie 
sacrifices made by our fore- 
fathers in the establishment of 
civil and religious liberty. 


While the book 1s a fund of 
knowledge, free from the 
staleness of statistics, it also 
contains the views of a great 
observer expressed in the most 
pleasing manner. 


OHIO STATE 
JOURNAL, 


PHILADEL- The English critics cannot 
PHIA BULLE- | controvert it, for it is wholly 
TIN. founded on fact. The enthu- 


siasm of the writer will seize 
every impartial reader. 


ee ¥ NV 


Few books which have pur- 
TIME. 


ported to describe our Repub 
lic have approached it in inter- 
est. It is an encyclopedia of 
American lite, yet has not a 
prosy page. 


CHICAGO His scathing comments on 


JOURNAL, royaity and its surroundings, 
as contrasted with republican 
simplicity, will be read with 
interest in both countries, 

NW. Y¥. Cow: One protracted blast of eu- 
MERCIAL AD- | logy of the United States, 
VERTISER. 


CHICAGO Makes a showing of which 

DIAL, any American may justly be 
proud, . . . It shouid espe- 
cially be read by those who are 
accustomed to fix their eyes 
upon the defects of American 
institutions and manners, 
while ignorantly extolling the 
supposed superiority of some- 
thing across the sea. 








*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SChIGNER’S SONS, 





74-749 Broadway, dys York, 


BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “ The Gates 
Ajar,” “An Old Maid’s Paradise,” etc, Paper, 50 
cents. 

This is the initial volume of the 


RIVERSIDE PAPER SERIES FOR 1886, 


one each Saturday, comprising several novels of 

great excellence and fame, and others never before 

printed or issued in book form. The remaining 

numbers are as follows : 

A Perfect Adonis. By Mrri+m CoLes Harris, au 
thor of “ Rutledge.” 

Stories and Romances. By Horace E, ScuppeEr. 

The Man who was Guilty. By FLORA HAINEs 
LOUGHEAD, 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, By 
Mrs. A.D.T WHITNEY. 

The Guardian Angel. 
HOLMES. 

The Cruise ofthe Alabama, By P. D. Haywoop. 

Prudence Palfrey. By THomMAs BaiLeY ALDRICH 

Pilot Fortune. By Marion C. L. Reeves and 
EMILY ReaD, 

Notin the Prospectus. By ParkE DANFORTH. 

Choy Susan and Other Stories. By WILLIAM 
Hesry Bisuor. 

Sam Lawson's Fireside Stories. 
BEECHER STOWK. 

A Chance Acquaintance, 
HOWELLS, 
In uniform tasteful paper covers, 12mo, 50 cents 

each. Subscription price for the Serles (postpaid 

$6.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
Pultlishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston; 


11 E. 17th St,, New York. 


By OLIVER WENDELL 


By HARRIET 


By WiuLiam DEAN 





“But however nobly it has held its ground, 
Theology must feel today that the modern world 
calls for a further proof.” 


‘© Almost a revelation.” 


NATURAL LAW 


SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND. 


Be PR co cassecensensasenstiuns .. Price, $1.50 
“The charm of its style gives it fascination.”— 
[Christian Unton. 


“One of the most impressive and suggestive books 
on religion.”’—[{Spectator. 


“ Every one interested in religion should read it.” 
Supplied by all booksellers, or the Publishers, 


JAMES POTT & CO., New York. 


THE BEST MUSIC 


For Schools, Sunday Schools, Temperance 
Societies, 

During Vacation and the Leisure Hours 
of Summer, Teachers and Directors will 
do well to examine and select from our 
very superior new books: 

by L. O. Emerson, 
Song Greeting, has no superior 
as a collection of refined, melodious, high class 
variety of songs for the higher schools.  cts., or 


$6 per doz. 
by Irving Emerson 


Song Reader, and O. B. Brown, isa 


carefully . graded instruction book for teachin 
the notes, ia by practical and able men, and te tall 
of the best exercises and songs. Book 1, SO) cts 
Book 2, 6 cts. 


Gems for Little Singers, 
by Emerson and Swayne, is the dearest, sweetest, 
and prettiest of picture song books for little children. 
3 cts.; $3 per doz. 


For SUNDAY SCHOOLS we call attention to 
ust out) b 

Songs of Promise, fenne% 
and Rev. E. A. Hoffman, compilers of et first abil- 
ity. A large quantity of new Sunday-School music. 
35 cts.; $3 doz. 

O. Emerson 
Song Worshi p, pa tw. F. Sherwin, 
is already used largely, —_ is of approved excel- 
lence. 35 cts,; or $3 per doz 


THE TEMPERANOE SONG-HERALD, 
by J.C. Macy, is the brightest and best of Tem- 
perance Song Books. 35 cts., or $3 per doz. 

Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


UC. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Jesus the Good Shepherd. 
A CONCERT EXERCISE 


FOR 
CB LDORAN'S DAT, 
SUNDAY, JUNE 13, 1886. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


NOW READY. 


Price, “ music, 5 cents a copy ; $4 per hundred. 
Without music, $1 undred. 
Coples without music will > foontned FREE to 
those schools which on that day will take up a col. 
lection for the Sunday-School missionary work of 
the Society. 
For samples and other information, address 


Congregational S. 8. & Pub. Society, 


Boston: Cor. Beacon and Somerset Streets. 
CHICAGO; 175 Wabash Avenue. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
Ing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
tc. Send 10 cents in stam: 




















| 


\tecture,e: 

f and tof 7,000 su) 

‘or catalogue a over 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


$38_ Washington &t., Boston, Mass, 


churches have adopted 
The Century Co.’s church 


200 


past winter,—either ‘‘ Laudes Domini,’ 


music books during the 


Dr. Robinson’s latest, or ‘‘ Spiritual 
These are the leading books. 
Re- 
turnable sample copies sent to pastors 


The Century Co., N. Y. 


THE MIDNIGHT CRY, 
A NOVEL. 


By Jane Marsh Parker. 


12mo, Cloth, $1. 


“The Millerite delusion has furnished more than 
one novelist with a theme, but it has furnished the 
motive for no more intense and touching story than 
‘The Midnight Cry,’ by Jane Marsh Parker. It is 
difficult, at thts distance of time and in the Fp ae 8 
atmosphere of to-day, to understand the hold which 
this belief took upon people half a century since, but 
the reader of the present volume ts made to enter 
into it so fully that he almost feels as tf sharing in 
that awful warning for the cry of the angel which 
was to announce the coming of the Lerd and the 
Day of Judgment. The novel is decidedly out of the 
conventional line, and is written with much vigor 
and picturesqueness.”—[{ Boston Courier. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


Floral Praise 


No. 4. 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By Hosenrt P. Mary. 


Price, es per 100 copies ; 5 cts. each by mall. 
vious issues furnished at same price 


May A Annual No. 13. containing new ‘music 
for Sunday-school Anniversaries, $4 per 100; 
5 cts. each by mail. Previous issues of beth 
at same prices. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


Socialism and Christianity. 


By A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
“If this spring gives America a more timely or 
es book I shall be surprised.”’—[{ Professor 


Riddle, of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 


Songs.” 


Each has peculiarities of its own. 


on request. 











Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


BAKER & TAYLOR, Publishers, 


No. 9 Bond Street, New York. 


PER ~A book of 100 pages, 
EWSPAPE The best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 
he experienced or other- 

RTI SIN wise. It contains lista 
a rs and estl- 


mates of the e cost of ad- 
vertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will invest one hundred thousand dol- 
lars In advertising, a acheme is indicated which 
will meet his every req ment, or on: a to 
do 80 by slight ye easily arrived at 
spondence. One hundred and fifty-three yp A 
have been annee Sent, postps id, to any address 
‘or 10 cents Spain te GEO. ROWE & CO., 
NEWSPAPER A RTISING BU REAU, Spruce 
St. (Prin House 8q.), New York. 











BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough.. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
pw ae and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, ut C 
amiee and tears,” it sells at sight to all. eH it is 
ee ife and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN w= 
OTT. 1000 Agents Ne: -Men and Women. e100 
osids ® month beret ive Distance no hindrance as we 
reights. Write for circulars te 
3A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 








WANTS 





[Cards o of not more than ten lines (agate meas é) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers un y, 
Sor fifteen cents per line.) 

Went-d—A tenant Sern ceies located onthe 
very norihern limit of Berkshire County, just 
above “ Greylock Ha!!,"’ Williamstown The 
cottage contains nine rooms, comfortably fur- 
nished, and has a barn attached toit. Address 
William R. Stocking, Blackwell's Island, N. Y. 

A Position is desired for an educated lady 
used to the care and indexing of private libra. 
ries, making abstracts for writers, and prepar- 
ing MS. for publication. Familiar with English 


jiterature generally. Apply to Charles D. Ke 





loge, 21 University Place, New York City. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


REPLY TO “GOLD BASIS.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

“Gold Basis,” who propounds questions in your 
issue of May 6, ignores some important facts, and states 
some unimportant ones. Certainly the intelligent read- 
ers of The Christian Union know that the law gives our 
legal tender silver dollar full equality with our gold 
dollar. It never has given the ‘‘ trade dollar” or the 
“‘ greenback ” such equality. Neither our gold nor our 
silver dollars are lawful money in Canada, but our 
silver dollar is worth, elther there or in England, within 
the merest fraction of one per cent. of its face value. 
According to the theory of “ Gold Basis,” it should be 
worth only eighty cents there. He might properly have 
made his second reason why silver does not drive out 
gold read : ‘‘ There are not exough of these silver dollars 
(coupled with our gold coinage) to do the work of set- 
uing the balances which result in the internal commerce 
of the country and its reta{l trade (without unduly 
restricting that trade and commerce),” 

He does not deny my statement in regard to France. 
To his question relating to ber action I ssy : On 
account of the adverse and, as events have shown, 
unwise action of Germany against silver, and of the 
position of England, France (a non-producer of silver 
having a vast supply of silver money) suspended the 
coinage of full legs! tender eflver. I do not undertake 
to say whether unlimited coinage of our silver dollar 
now would draw to us European silver. Certainly I 
bave not advocated such a colmage iu the present condt- 
tion of affairs. To ‘‘coin our surplus and prevent 
that from disturbing the world’s market,” and thus to 
aid in bringing about a larger silver coinage abroad, is a 
avery different thing. *‘ Gold Basis” speculates as to the 
effect of the (highly improbable) reversal of the balance 
of trade. Doubtless large enough imp rtations might 
take away ail our gold and silver. I prefer to consider 
the actual and probable condition of affairs. He says 
we have coined a yearly average of nearly $50,000,000 
of gold during the last twelve years. Doubtiess he 
knows that the. yearly gold production of the world 
has decreased from about a hundred and fifty mill- 
fons, a few years since, to about ninety milifons 
now, and that the use of gold in the arts has 
increased so that there is now but very little gold for 
the world’s coinage. Probably he knows, too, that we 
are now coining not more than half the amount of gold 
he names, He ought to know also that, in view of the 
retirement of bank notes, incident in part to continued 
bond calls, and with the continued growth and expan- 
sion of our population and: internal commerce, there 
wnight be a most injurious contraction should we dis- 
continue silver coinage. ‘‘Gold Basis” deprecates 
inflation. I fully belleve that the policy he advo- 
cates would result in such an inflation as might appall 
him. They fall to read the signs of the times who do 
not percelve that the masses of tLe people are in no 
mood to long submit to contraction, and that it would 
require but a brief experience of that sort to lead to a 
larger issue of greenbacks than we have yet seen. Our 
highest judicial tribunal has declared in favor of their 
constitutionality. Nothing but a wise provision for our 
monetary needs is likely to prevent such an issue, re- 
gardiess of what we may think a sufficient specie basis 
therefor. The head of that great labor organization 
whose members are to be found in every part of the 
land organized the first Greenback club ia Scranton. 
We may shut our eyes to the fact, but, in some local- 
ities, branches of that secret order may decide the elec- 
tion of Congressmen, and thus shape legislation. *‘Gold 
Basis” asks if ‘‘ contraction is the cause of panic and 
bard times”? Doublese it has been, and might again 
be, such a cause, Periods of great business high press- 
ure are frequently followed by some reaction, but con- 
traction has at different times been directly responsible 
for great business depression and much suffering among 
tbe masses in both Eogland and the United States. 

Fiippant personal paragraphs, referring to “‘ monetary 
insanity,” “‘ silver on the brain,” etc , require no atten- 
tion. Neither is it neceseary for us to speculate as to 
whether careers devoted to professional usury, however 
honorable they may be, as in the case of some who have 
organized the crusade against silver, are best calculated 
to develop the qualifications needful to a correct appre- 
hension of the monetary needs of the whole people, or of 
the relation which the money cuestion sustains to the 
good order and prosperity of ,ur country. That this 
important question has such a relation all thoughtful 
men must azree Specre Basis. 

New Haven, Conn. 











The Rev. Narayan Sheshadri writes from India to 
George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, that there is now a 
Y. M. C. A. in Bombay numbering nearly 500 members, 
who are doing good religious work on the island and 
in the harbor. They have their own evangelistic hall 
in that great city. 





IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
HE ‘“Inter-Ocean” of Monday printed sermons 
delivered last Sunday on the Anarchistic outbreak 
of the previous Tuesday, with the following expressive 
titles: Professor Swing, ‘‘The Dead Policemen ;” 
Dr. Lorimer (Baptist), ‘‘ Anarchy ;’ Dr. Worcester 
(Presbyterian), ‘‘The Problem of the City ;” Dr. 
Thomas (Independent), ‘‘ Egoism and Altruism ;” Dr. 
Fawcett (Methodist), ‘‘ Brotherhood of Labor and Capi- 
tal;” Dr. Bristol (Methodist), ‘‘Sow Infidelity. Reap 
Riot ;” “Dr. Goodwin (Congregational), ‘* Protection 
against Anarchy ;” Dr. Little (Congregational), ‘‘ Play- 
ing with Fire ;’ Dr. Alabaster (Methodist), ‘‘ Qur For- 
eign Population ;” Dr. Kittredge (Presbyterian), “ Its 
Causes and Warnings ;” Bishop Cheney (Reformed 
Episcopal), ‘‘A Brick from Nineveh ;” the Rev. Mr. 
Utter (Unitarian), ‘‘ Moral Deformities ;” the Rev. Mr. 
Adams (Universalist), ‘‘Measure for Measnre ;” Dr. 
T. M. Green (Eplscopal), ‘‘ The Haymarket Massacre.” 
Other papers report equally able sermons from Dr. No- 
ble, Bishop Fallows, Dr. Parkhurst, and Dr. McPherson. 
A sentence or two from these sermons will give some 
idea of their character. Thus, Professor Swing: 
“ Over the graves of our brave policemen many of us 
are longing, with the Apostle John. for a new Jerusalem. 
.. . We quarantine against bodily disease, but against 
the deadliest moral evil we offer no resistance.” Dr. 
Noble: ‘‘There should be no more meetings on the 
Lake Front, nor anywhere else, and all attempts to 
parade the streets with the rid flag should be immedi- 
ately brokenup. Such men as Fielden, Spies. Parsons, 
and Schwab should be given the full extent of the law, 
and efforts made to incarcerate all others of their type 
who do not seem to appreciate the difference between a 
country which oppresses them and one, like this, which 
offers them liberty.” Dr. Little: ‘‘It took a bombshell 
to open our eyes; it was merciless, cruel, dastardly, 
but ft waz dropped at the proper time to render the best 
service, Forty-four wounded and dying policemen is a 
tremendous price to pay for tuition. but we could not 
learn at less cost.” Dr. Goodwin: ‘‘ Theaffairof Tues- 
day night was only « litile puff of smoke, and it was 
greatly to be wondered at there was not an eruption, and 
a dozen bombs thrown {instead of one, or a thousand shots 
fired instead of a few score.” Dr. Gunn: ‘After the 
present excitement dies away. there will still be disturb- 
ances by Soctalists, but Soctalism must be stopped in 
Chicago.” Dr. Thomas : ‘“‘ The Anarchists will not make 
speeches this afternoon on the Lake Front. There is 
no danger now that the city will be further disgraced by 
the carrying of the red flag of anarchy and the Com- 
mune through its streets.” 

Each of these preachers, without exception, declared 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ to be the only panacea for 
the evils by which we are threatened. It will be sur- 
prising if this murderous attack—defense, the Anarchists 
call it—on the police does not greatly further the cause 
of city missions, and strengthen the hands of all Chris- 
tian workers. 





Chicago is frequently spoken of as a foreign city. 
The “‘ Inter-Ocean” shows that in 1870 the native-born 
population of the city was 154,420, the foreign-born 
144,537. In 1880 the native-born population was 298. - 
426, the foreign-born 204.879. That is, in ten years the 
foreign-born population had increased a little more than 
45 per cent., the native-born 93 per cent. The same facts 
are observable with reference to the population of the 
county. In 1880 the nativity of the forefgn-horn popula- 
tion of the city was as follows : Austria, 1.356; Belgium, 
484 : Bohemia, 11,887; British America, 13 914 ; China, 
258; Cuba, 19; Denmark, 2.556; France, 1,590; Ger- 
man Empire, 75,205: England, 13045; Ireland, 
44.441; Scotland, 4,152; Wales, 722: Greece, 27; 
Holland, 2,045; Hungary, 300; Italy, 1,857; Norway, 
9.783; Poland, 5536; Russia, 921; Sweden, 12 930; 
Switzerland, 1,459. Of all these foreigners and their 
descendants there are not probably 20,000 who are 
inclined to Socialism, and not 5,000 who favor ex- 
treme measures. But the power for evil, in such a 
city as this, of 5,000 is incalculably great. 





Monday morning the ministers at their various gather- 
ings had something to say on the events of the previous 
week and thefr causes. The Methodists passed resolu- 
tions denouncing the agitators, and complimenting the 
police for their bravery, and pledging their support to 
the authorities in their efforts to maintain order. The 
Baptists hud various opinions as to the cause of the 
condition of things now prevailing in our cities. One 
thought that in this age of manufactures there must 
naturally be a tendency to antagonism between the 
laboring class and the rich ; another that in the next 
century political power would be seized by some Cesar 
or Napoleon, or that the barbarism gendered in the 
city would desolate the whole country. Another called 
attention to the fact that this dangerous and destructive 
element {é not native but foreign in its.origin. One or 





two others’saw remedies for the trouble in providing 
smal] farms for the immigrants constantly coming to 
our shores. The Congregationalists gave the larger 
portion of the hour to C. C. Bonney, Eeq., who was 
present by invitation to speak on the duty of the pulpit 
in view of the present difficulties between labor and 
capital. Mr. Bonney believes that the pulpit, more than 
any other agency, is the maker of public opinion, and 
should therefore see that this opinton is right. He 
called attention to the fact that anurchy in all its present 
forms is infidel in its origin ; also to the extraordinary 
fact that no body of workmen has conferred with em- 
ployers to ascertain what improvements tn wages or 
condition is possible, but bas uniformly resorted to 
strikes or boycotting and intimidation—the methods of 
Anarchists and Nihilists ; also to the fact that, with few 
exceptions, no manufacturer or large employer of labor 
has taken pains to instruct his men as to the relation in 
which they stand to each other, or to bring them into 
such sympathy with himself as to make it impossible 
for designing men to influence them. Our spectal 
danger, according to Mr. Bonney, is the hostility of 
the foreign element in our population to our American 
civilization. We must reach this element through 
kindergartens, and by a system of city missions which 
will give the Gospel to every home in thecity. It {s the 
business of the pulpit to see that the wealth of the city 
furnisbes means for accomplishing this work. Mr. 
Bonney believes that the leaders of the recent anarchistic 
riots are guilty, but acquits the rank and file of their 
followers of intentional guilt. In thisconnection it may 
be proper to add that a business man of exceptional 
opportunity for knowing the truth of that which he 
aftirmed, following Mr. Bonney in his address, said that 
he had reason for profound gratitude that the police 
disturbed the Tuesday evening meeting as they did, for 
the leaders of that meeting had determined, after the 
speaking was over, to carry out some of the plans which 
they had long advocated, which, if they had not been in- 
terrupted, would have ended in a carnage and destruc- 
tion of which we can have little idea. The loyalty of 
the Bohemians, or at least of some of them. was shown 
in an article in their leading paper, translated by the Rev. 
Mr. Adams, who labors among them. The writer of 
this article deprecates the principles of the Anarchists. 
Yet, with all that may be said in favor of the Bohemians, 
or of the Germans, there is no denying the existence of 
a dancerous element among them. 





We had hoped that the strikes would by this time 
have ended. The rallroad hands have gone to work, 
In many of the factories the troubles have been adjusted. 
The furniture men refuse to go to work on the terms 
proposed by the manufacturers ; and now the clothing 
establishments have closed, and many thousands of 
needy persons. especially sewing-women, are thrown 
out of work. Itis not easy to say where the public sym- 
pathy is. The press is almost uniformly against the 
strikers, though in no instance does it favor oppression 
or ipjustice on the part of the manufacturers. So far 
as it is possible to judge, the press accurately interprets 
the general feeling. The laborers lack the sympathy 
they usually receive. This morning it is reported that 
the works at Pullman are running again, with no fears of 
disturbance, and a prospect that the men wiil nearly all 
returk at the old prices, The troubles in the clothing 
establishments and in the lumber district will probably 
be soon settled. Indeed, it 1s now thought that the 
strikes are nearly all over, and that the demand for eight 
hours, except with eight hours’ pay, has largely failed. 


Monday evening the Presbyterian Social Union dis- 
cussed the question of revivals. The subject was 
opened by the R-v. Mr. Oagborne, rector of Trinity 
Church, who favored the regular work of the church, 
and looked upon revivals as inflammatory and unsatis- 
factory in their results, Dr. McPuerson, believing in 
their efficacy, thought better results were usually obtained 
from denominational revivals than from union meet- 
ings. He favored Mr. Moody’s proposed training school, 
but feared lest {t might draw cranks and put them into 
evangelistic work, Dr, McPherson was followed by the 
Rev. Alexander Patterson, a very earnest and successful 
evangelist, who spoke on Practical Evangelism, 





Wednesday afternoon s council met at Plymouth 
Church to ordain Messrs. Frame and Handling, recent 
graduates of the Seminary, to the work of the ministry. 
The latter is under appointment as a foreign missionary; 
the former goes to Dakota. Professor F, W. Fisk was 
Moderator of the council. Dr. Scudder made the prin- 
cipal address in the evening; Professor Boardman 
offered the ordaining prayer. The Rev. E. A. Adams 
gave the charge to the candidates, and the Rev. J. C, 
Armstrong the right hand of fellowship. Dr. J. H. 
Barrows and wife, of the First Presbyterian, will sooa 
sall for Europe on a six months’ leave of absence. That 
they may richly enjoy their well-earned rest is the wish 
of hosts of fricads. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Sterling exchange is lower this week, 
and no gold shipments are reported. The 
French Government loan has been nego- 
tiated ; the bids for the loan amounted to 
nearly twenty times the sum required— 
which was over $200,000,000. Tne Bank 
of France during the past week increased 
its balance over 45,000,000 francs in gold 
and over $6,000,000 in silver, while the 
Bank of Kugiand lost between five and six 
million doliars. Tnis extraordinary draft 
in behaif of French account is probably 
over now, a8 One great object, the negotla- 
tion of their national loan, is accomplished. 
This is the season when we very naturally 
expect a heavy accumulation of idle 
mvuney at the centers, and the probabilities 
are tuat such accumulation will be real- 
ized during the next two months or more. 

The export movement has been more act- 
ive during the past week; heavier shipments 
bo.h of cotton and wheat are reported, ow- 
ing to the lower prices for these stapics. 
Taw last figures of exports (nearly $6,0U0,- 
000) trom the port of New York do nou 
reficct this Jater movement. 

The last of the strikes seem about to 
coliapse, The Puliman works at Pulimas, 
lil,, have again resumed on the old terms ; 
indeed, the strikers everywhere, almost, 
have failed to accomplish thetr object, and 
where Wey have met with success it is 
only of & temporary sort, as no individual 
manufacturers can afford to establish 
higher wages than others in the same line 
elsewhere ; 80 Uthat the rate of wages muri 
confurm to those generally prevailiog, in 
the end. The Soctalistic element in the 
labor field has met with deserved disast.r 
in the s«rrest under criminal charges of 
many of its notorious leaders. 

The logs to the railways leading out of 
Chicago is reflected in the returns of the 
firet week of May—though the loss is not 
very important. St. Paul shows for the 
week named $68,000 loss, and Northwes! 
only $23,000. Railway earnings for Apri! 
are really very good considering the many 
drawbacks to business running throug. 
the month on account of the protracte: 
troubles in the Southwest. The “ Finan 
ciai Cpronicle’s” exhibit of sixty seven 
roads ‘or April is as follows: April, 1886, 
$17 742.115; Aprtl, 1885, $17,493,135; « 
vain ior 1886 of $238 980. The same 
roads show for the four months of th: 
year to May 1, for 1886, $68 337 831 ; for 
the same time io 1885, $67 454 497; an in- 
crease of $883,334 for the four months of 
1886. The annual statement of the Erie 
Railway shows an increase of forty-three 
per cent. in net earnings over 1884, while 
the annual statement of the Pennsylvania 
Railway shows twenty-three per cent 
increase, net ; these, taken with a large in 
crease in the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway, are indications that the 
Lake Shore and the New York Central 
wiil make an encouraging exhibit when 
they report to the State Commissioners, 
which will be soon. 

The Oregon Navigation Company 
makes quite extraordinary gains this 
year. The Wabash Railway also shows 
a large increase for the month of April 
—over $160,000. The Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western branch lines ex- 
hibit. about twenty-three per cent., net, 
larger returns than for 1884. Indeed, a 
general survey of the field of railway 
enterprise {s by no means discouraging. 

The Wabash Company, through its 
reorganizing committee, propose to sub- 
mit to the senfor stockholders of its lines 
east of the Mississippi a proposition to 
reduce interest on their bonds to five per 
cent.; several of the descriptions of bonds 
expire in a very few years, and a long five 
per cent. bond would doubtless be a fair 
equivalent for the old obligation ; but 
where, as in the case of the consolidated 
bond on the Wabash main line, the bond 
bears feven per cent, and has twenty-one 
years torun, the committee certainly can- 
pot expect that the holder will submit to 
sucha saciifice, amounting to forty-two per 
cent. It would neither be fair to ask it 


nor business-like for the holder to grant . 









it, and the exchange is purely voluntary, | 
as, by the terms of the decree under which | 
the recent foreclosure sale took place, all | 


rights are reserved to the bonds, senior to | a 


the general mortgage. We should advise | 
the committee to make a fair proposition | 
to such bondholders; for instance, ot: 
pay them par and accumulated interest 
for their bonds in cash. There are only 
$2 600,000 of these bonds, and we un¢er- 
stand that the outside holders of them 
have come toa mutual and joint under 
standing as to their course of action in the 
matter. 
The bank statement {s as follows : 


Loans, decrease ...............- $3,325,000 
Specie, decresse................ 1,114,300 
Legal tenders, increase......... 1,472,200 
Deposits, decrease.......... ... 4,102,600 
Meserve, increase.. ............ 1,383,550 


This Jeaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of about $12,500,000, with a rising 
average. Money is now a drug at two per 
cent. on cail, 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock H#xchange bonght and sold on commission 
for cash 

Deposit aceounts received and interest al- 
eure on monthly balances subject to draft at 

ght. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our cusom 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


1 Nassau 8t., New York, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & CO., 
LONDON, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Firet Mortgage Bonds 7 tos per cont, Rem- 
Arnual tuterest. Negotiated by W. KR. CLARK & 
v., in sums of 200 and upwards. Bremps Pay- 
ment of Princtpal and Interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender Tichast charge. BEST LO 
‘AVION IN THE UNION, Fifteen years’ expe 
rience. Ample capital. W ide connections. Refer 
to ** The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circu- 
lar, and references before you invest elsew here. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


6°'o Y ine °| ce) 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metaburg lowa. incorporateo, with a e up con. 
ital of *500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakots, offer first —_ Farm Loansin 
Towa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., voth Prinetpal and 
interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds iontiantione of the Company), running 10 
seabed secu by Mc ortgage loans deposited with the 

ercantile Trust ('o.. N, ¥._ It alxo issues De- 
mand Vertificates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. 
Write for pamebie t and references, 

ome Office, Emmetsburg, lowan, 
E. 8. Ormsby, Prees., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Z%SAEE 8% 


Guaranteed First esteng e Bonds, ne ,¢] 

7 to percent. semieannual it nterest. Prompt 
payment es pal and interest remitted free ot 
charge 8s secured on Real Estate in Min- 
or Bak is Orimproved farms in Minnegota, lowa, 
kota, worth three to six times the loan 
Refer to National Bank 

rn, and Banks al 

for forms and particulars to 

SA BAKER Nie ponies 

a linn. 
R, MacLEAN, 43 ewYork 
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Threagh tne 
Sound and Reliable 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 
oe Saneres  cawncace, can, 1 2. Praxis 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Carefully Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
in N. ¥. Unrivalied factlities Absolute satisfaction. 
Ten years’ experience. No losses. Referto Third Nat'l 
Bank, N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
hundreds of investors. Send es ca formes and full 

Omees Y. Clty, Albany & 
Phil, N.Y. Office, 127 Pew. Pa ¢. Mine & o ist, Agts, 


PER CEN [| 


gages on Srenpanaentaatne 


approved by Taco- 


‘erannum, sy pe mort 
Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 


cES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter 














. ‘ECURITY 


Mutual Benefit Society 


No. 288 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Send for Circular. Agents Wanted. 










~ as wy \ 
(Al INFANTS ayo IN Yuna 


A predigested, non irritating, easily assimi_ 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults, 






It has heen the positive means of saving many 
ives, having been snecessful in hundreds of 
cases wiere other prepared foods failed, 


FOR INFANTS deprived of mother’s milk, | 


or wien weaning, it is nnequaled. 

FOR INVALIDS, either in chronic or acute 
dixexnses, it restores digestion and builds up the 
strength. 

Sold bydruegists. Three sizes: 25 cts 50 cts. 
$100. Send for oirculare with testimonials of 
eminent physicians, public institutions, and 
many mothers. 


WELLS. RICHARDSON & CO., 


Burlington, Vt 


OF FIORE Or’ 


ATLANTIC ’® 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yorn, January 23d, 1886. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the follmoung Statement of ite 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1885 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1885, to 31st December, 
SN be 54 Wied chain Mb iccteddh este ciel "$3,856,618 66 
Mn. on Pouctes 3 not morhed 
off 1st January, 1885.. . a 339, 525 10 


Total Marine Premiums......... 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan 
uary, 1885, to 21st December, 1885, $8, 770,004 oo 


. $1,915,020 er 


miums and 
Expenses. ...$776,712 42 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 
$9,034,685 00 


1,438,600 00 

Real Estate and Claims dne the 
Company, estimated at............ 589,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis ny cnkapene 1, ¥ 143 58 
Cash in Bank 2,897 8s 


e — 


$12,740,226 48 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their lega] representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1861 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next,from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to Be roducea at the time of pay- 
ment, and cance 

A dividend y Forty per cent. {s declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1885, for which 
certificates wil! be issued on and after Tuesday. 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board. ° 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
I.D. J ADOL 


PH LEMOTEE, 
ROBERT B. MINTUR 


8) 
Cc LES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAKLES FH. MARABALL, 
JAMES LOW FREDERICK FL COSSITT, 
i VE WILLIAM BRYCE 
STURGIS JOHN ELLI “gh 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMESG. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH 0. LOW CHARLES ms iE ERICH, 
THOS, B. CODDINGTON, JOdN Le RIKE %. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, x. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORG EBLIBR. 
AME.DODGE, HENRY F. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILLIAM i MORGAN, 
CA ISAAC BELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, EDW aRD. FLOYD-JONES, 
H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD. 


WILLIAM 
CHAS. P. RURDITT, 
EDMUND W. CO LIES, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 

W. iH. H. MOORKER, 24 Vice Irestdent. 
’ A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice President. ® 


THOMAS Mat’ TL AND. 





AINT !s a pigment ground fn an 

oll, drying with a skin. rhe skin 
bolds it on when dry White lead is 
the metal lead corroded with acid. 
ihis acid eats th4 skin of the ofl, Ali 
pure white lead paints chalk after 
eighteen months’ outside exposure, 
Zine does not affect the off, but will 
come off in strips, leaving the sur 





face bare. Zinc covere well; white 
lead don't. White lead enters the 
wood; zinc don’t. They are the 


complement of each other, and 

_.-her make a perfect paint. This is our 
$i 25 ‘per gallon paint, ina gallon can, on which is 
our lavel. If your dealer refuses to get it for you 


order of us direct. 
The F. J. NASH Manufacturing Co., Nyack, Rockland Co, ¥. Y. 


EQUITABLE | MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, 

Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corpo 

WESTERN FARM MORTGACES 
Tn Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 





[i 


NEW YORK, 206 Broadway, Post Building. 
, N. Fowler, Vice-Pres. & Manager. 





BOSTON, 28 Court Street 
H, H. Fiteh, Manager, 


| 








OFFICES. 


Special-Cflerings 


AT THE 
pags 


Kae ra) 





idan 





Girls’ Cloaks, sizer 2to16 - - $4 95 
Girls’ Wool Dresses, size 2t0 10 4 95 


| Girls’ Gossamer Waterproofs 59 
| Infants Short Dresses - + - 50 
) Infants’ Long Dresses - = 98 
Children's Muslin Drawers, with 
Embroidered Ruffle - - - - 27 


The above are ali realiy desir- 
able bargains. 


In addition, we nave the best assortment of 
EVERY THING BOYS’ GIRLS’ 
wear at very low prices for reliable zoods. 


BEST & CO,, 


60 & 62 WEST 23D ST, 


for and 


Thoroughly Conservative. 


The Fidelity 
Mutnal Life Association, 


914 WALNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It has the largest ratio of 
assets to liability of any Life 
insurance Company in Amer- 
ica. 

it furnishes absolute insur- 
ance FIFTY PER CENT. BE- 
LOW the level premium rates, 
and already saved its policy- 
holders over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


during its first seven years. 

Its POLICY CONTRACT is 
plain, simple, untechnical, and 
incontestable after five years. 

All policies have a CASH 
SURRENDER VALUE at end 
of life expectation, thus afford- 
ing pecuniary aid in old age, if 
desired. 

Asteady,conservative growth, 
with over 5,000 SELECTED 
RISKS REPRESENTINGOVER 
$12,000,000 INSURANCE. 


THE BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS, 


because it has the lowest death 
rate, affords the best security, 
and pays the most liberal com- 
mission. 

For further 


dress 
L, G, FOUSE, President. 


Purely Mutual. 


information ad- 


LE PAGE'S 
orp GLUE 


Ja nsed by thousands of first class Manufacturers (* 
iawle on th eir, best work. Received 
$3. a onounced #rongest 









who does not kee 


nee five 2c stamps ‘fo 


* SAM PLE CAN 
Russia Cement Co. Gloucester, Mass, FREE 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 

confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in Tha Christian Union 


(Paid u 


ations $25,000, 


KANSAS CITY, M 


PHILADELPHIA,1128 4th Street. 
Wilkinson & Alsop, Mauagers. 


0. 
John C, Avery, Sec’y & Manager, 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


The question as to how to get safe loans 
and a good rate of interest is one that con- 
stantly causes perplexity and anxiety to 
many, who have but a modest amourt of 
money, and are dependent upon the interest 
therefor for a livelihood. The large number 
of trust estates, where the investment of 
money, by terms of wil!, is required to be in- 
vested in immediate vicinity, makes so much 
money on the market for home mortgages 
that scarcely any opportunities are offered 
for investment, and these at a very low rate. 
It is of necessity, therefore, if one desires to 
get larger interest, to look elsewhere ; and the 
best and safest are, withont doubt, a first 
mortgage on improved rea! estate in the West, 
either city or country property. These loans 
are very popular, and, placed in the hands of 
an experienced, honest man, should be wholly 
safe. We would feel willing to intrust our 
own money with Mr. William B. Clark, of 
Minneapolis, a gentleman of long experience 
(nearly twenty years, during which time not 
a dollar has been lost), and one who has in 
all our dealings with bim shown honor, en- 
ergy, and ability, and one we value asa 
friend and esteem highly.—[{Congregational- 
ist. 











THE FsVORiTE LINE TO BOSTON. 


The Fall River Line has put on its famous 
steamers, ‘Pilgrim’? and ‘“ Bristol,” and 
has fairly inaugurated the summer season 
of travel over this delightful route to Boston 
andthe East. The boats are actual palaces, 
and their passengers have not merely the 
luxuries of their own abodes, but they avoid 
the fatigue and dust of a prolonged railroad 
ride. Thanks to the efficient, enterprising, 
and liberal management of the Old Colony 
Railroad, these mammoth boats make a trip 
between Boston and New York simply a 
pleasurable transition from one city to the 
other. The discipline is perfect, and no 
expense is spared to render the boats and 
trains of this line perfectly safe, and offer 
every comfort and convenience for the pas- 
sengers. Ic is impossible to overrate the ben- 
efits of their facilities and accommodations 
to the business man. Women and children 
also find the inconveniences of travel neu 
tralized and their journey a positive pleasure. 
The public bas testified its appreciation of 
these splendidly appointed steamboats by a 
liberal patronage, and the coming scason 
promises to be one of the most euccess{ul in 
the Old Colony annals. 








We know of no invention since the pro- 
duction of the sewing machine which less- 
ens woman’s lab or »o much as James Pyle’s 
Pearline. Its succc+s proves its utility. 
Within a few years it has becom» a necessity 
in the kitchen and liundry of thousands of 
families. Itis harmless to fsbric or hands, 
and does its work well and quickly. We 
advise those who do not use Pca: line to try 
it at once. By decreasing the hardest of 
woman’s work, it promotes heal 1 and hap- 
piness. 








Ladies will be ‘nteres.ed in the attractive 
sale of Silk N »velties announced by James 
McCreery & Co. in this week’s issue. The 
goods offered are all of superior manufacture, 
and placed on their counters at prices that 
will command large sales. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hy pophosphites, 

is a most valuable remedy for Consumption, Scrof- 
ula, Wasting Diseases of children, Coids and Chronic 
Coughs, and in all conditions where there is a loss of 
flesh, a lack of nerve power, and a genera! debility 
of the system. poke eet oy 

“100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Heod's 
Sarsaparilla, aui it is an unanswerable urgu- 
ment as to strength and economy. 


M \ DAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is «me of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


8 months’ treatment for 50c. Piso’s Remedy 
for Catarrh. Sold by druggists. 











THE SCiENCe UF SILENCE 


I have read somewhere the following 
arrangement for avoiding family q ir- 
rels: ‘“‘ You see, sir,” said an old man, 
speaking of a couple who lived in per- 
fect barmony in his neighborhood, 

they'd agreed between themselves that 


cross and crooked, 


a word.” 


on certain occasions the eclence of silence 
Robert Burton tells of a woman who, 
hearing one of her “gossips” complain 
of her husband's impatience, told her an 
excellent remedy for it. She gave her a 
glass of water, which, when he brawled, 
she should hold still in her mouth. She 
did so two or three times with great suc- 
cess, and at length, seeing her neighbor, 
she thanked her for it, and asked to know 
the ingrecients. She told her that it was 
‘fair water,” and nothing more; for it 
was not the water, but her silence, which 
performed the cure. 
He who has learned the, sclence of 
silence may hide ignorance, and even 
acquire a reputation for knowledge and 
wisdom. A story is told of the painter 
Zeuxis, how he reproved a certain high 
priest of Great Diana of the Ephesians, 
who discoursed of pictures in the artist’s 
studio with so reckless an audacily of 
ignorance that the very lads who were 
grinding colors could not refrain from 
giggling, whereupon Zeuxis sald to his 
eloquent friend: ‘‘As long as you kept 
from talking you were the admiration of 
these boys, who were all wonder at your 
rich attire and the number of your serv 
ants ; but now that you have ventured to 
expatiate upon the arts of which you 
know nothing, they are laughing at you 
outright.” Denouncing the vapid verbi- 
age of shallow praters, Carlyle exclaims: 
** Even Triviality and Imbecility that can 
sit silent, how respectable are they iz 
comparison !” It was said of one who 
was taken fora great man so long as he 
held his peace, ‘‘This man might bave 
been a councilor of state till he spoke; 
but having spoken, not the beadle of a 
ward.” 
Lord Lytton tells the story of a groom 
married to a rich lady, and in constant 
trepidation of being ridiculed by the 
guests in his new home. An Oxford 
clergyman gave him this advice: ‘’ Wear 
a black coat, and hold your tongue.” 
The groom was soon considered the most 
gentlemanly person in the county.—[The 
Quiver. 








“HE CaLiteD Me Waittaker.”—Hero 
worshipers have a better time of it than 
the heroes who have te submit to their wor- 
ship. The latter (including all distinguish 
ed men) are largely at the mercy of aclass 
of admirers who are too obtuse to see any 
violation of good manners or taste in their 
pursuit of interviews and autograpbs. 
William Warren tells a delicious story 
about a St. Louls man who went Fast last 
summer and hunted up the poet Whittier. 
He found the quiet old Quaker poet trying 
to hide from civilization in a farmhouse 
near Nahant. He had gone there to escape 
just such bores as the St. Louis man was. 
At first he declined to sea the visitor, 
saying that he was not feeling strong, but 
the Missouri man was so persistent that at 
last Whittier yielded, and he was ad- 
mitted. He pounced upon the poet, and 
nearly shook his arm from the socket. He 
declared that he adored the poet’s works— 
in fact, he read nothing else. 

He asked Whittier to write his name a 
few hundred times on a sheet of note paper 
that he might distribute the autographs | 
among his friends, and it was all the poet 
could do to keep the impetuous visitor 
from cutting the buttons from his coat to 
carry away a8 mementos. 

** And all the time” said Whittler, pa 


wherever he came home a little contrairy 
and out of temper, he wore his hat on 
the back of his head, and then she ncver 
said a word : and if she came in a Jittle 
she threw her shaw] 
over her left shoulder, and he never said 
As it takes two to make a 
quarrel, either the husband or the wife 
might often prevent one by stepping out 
of the room at the nick of time ; by en- 
deavoring to divert attentloa and conver. 
sation from the burning question; by 
breathing an instantaneou; prayer to God 
for calmness before making any reply ; 
in a word, by learning to put in practice 


called me Whittaker.”—[Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Lone Live THE Granp Duke —A 
German school-teacher waa instructing his 
pupils how to act when the Grand Duke 
should pass through on the railroad, an 
event which was tovoccurnextday. ‘Re. 
member, children,” sald the pedsgogue, 
“* that as soon as the train arrives you are 
to yell as loud as you can: ‘Long llve 
the Grand Duke !' until he leaves.” Next 
day, when the Grand Duke arrived at tho 
station, and graciously bowed from the 
platform of the special car, the school 
children mace { 


the welkin weary by yell. 
ing: ‘‘ Long live the Grand Duke until 
he leaves !’ 





Or Pepsinated Nutriment. Pre 
pared on strictly scivuiitic oo. 
Apies. Contains Vitauizine and 
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easily digested. 


aby’s Delight, 


It has strong rutritious properties 
snd does not conatipate. It isthe 
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and acceptable Food ever present: d 
to the public, 
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You can, oo ten weeks’ an 9 master either of these 
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“COOLEY CREAMERS. 


IMITATED, 
THEY HAVE A PATENTED 
PROCESS WHICH NO OTHERS CAN UBE. 

Are used by more fine butter makers and stock breed. 

Me ers than any other apparatus, 
to make the largest quantity and best quality of 
They surpass everything in the Cream 
Gathering System. Have both Top and Bottom Skimmers. 
FIRST OF LAST. NO DANGER OF SEDIMENT. Thick walls with dead air space. Used with or withoutice S1X 
GOLD Medals and SEVENTEEN SILVER Medals awarded for superiority of process and product. 
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_WASHING+° BLEACHING 


tN HARD OR SUFT, HGT OR COLD WATER. 
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‘NGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
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thetically, as he to!d bis adventure, ‘‘ he 
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WITHOUT IT.” 


A gentleman writing us from Minneapolis, 
Minn., says: “We find ‘Williams’ Barbers’ Bar 





= Soa ap’_an exquisite and indispensable toile, 
rticie, 


a My Wife is “lost without it.” 

This soap is Absolutely Pure; Cleansing, 

Soothing and Healing in its effects, A balir 

for “Chapped Hands” and all roughness to 

site Bath and Toilet Soap at a moderate price. 
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VEGETABLE CLOTHING. 


About two hundred years ago the Gov- 
ernor of the Island of Jamaica, Sir Thomas 
Lynch, sent to Ktng Charles II., of Eng- 
land, a vegetable necktle, and a very good 
necktie it was, although it had grown on 
a tree, and had not been altered since it 
was taken from the tree. 

A gentleman who witnessed two natives 
manufacturing this lace thus describes It. 
A tree about twenty feet high and six 
inches in diameter, with a bark looking 
much like that of a birch tree, was cut 
down. Three strips of bark, each about 
eix inches wide and eight feet long, were 
taken from the trunk, and thrown Into a 
stream of water. Then each man took a 
strip while it was still in the water, and 
with the point of his knife separated a 
thin layer of the inner bark from one end 
of the strip. This layer was then taken 
in the fingers and gently pulled, where- 
upon it came away in an even sheet of 
the entire width and length of the strip of 
park. Twelve sheets were thus taken 
from each strip of bark, snd thrown into 
the water. 

The men were not through yet, how- 
ever, for when each strip of bark had 
yielded its twelve sheets, each sheet was 
taken from the water, and gradually 
stretched sidewise. The spectator could 
hardly believe his eyes. The sheet broad- 
ened and brcadened until, from a close 
plece of materfal six inches wide, it be- 
came « filmy cloud of delicate lace over 
three feet in width. The astonished gen- 
tleman was forced to confess that no 
humian-mide loom ever turned ont Jace 
which could surpass in snowy whiteness 
and gossamer-like delicacy that product 
of nature. 

The natural Jace is not so regular in 
formation as the material called illusion, 
so much worn by Jadies in summer ; but 
it is as soft and white, and will bear 
wathing, which is not: true of illusion. 
In Jamaica aud Central America, among 
the poorer people, it supplies the p)ace of 
manufactured cloth, which they cannot 
afford to buy ; and the wealthier classes 
do not by any means scorn it for orns- 
mental use. The tree is commonly called 
the Jaze-tark tree. Its botanical name fs 
lagetto lintearia 1%. Nicholas, 


THE MOUSE PLAGUE OF BRAZIL. 


In the colony of Lourenco, Brazil, in 
the months of May and June, 1876 mice 
suddenly appeared in enormous numbers. 
They invaded the ma'ze fields in such 
great numbers that the corn seemed literal- 
ly allve with them, destroying in a few 
days everything that was edible; and 
where, but a short time before, bushels 
of grain might have been harvested, not 
an ear remained, and the noise produced 
by their nibbling and climbing was audi- 
ble for a considerable distance. After the 
corn fields were devastated, the potatoes 
next received their attention. Oaly the 
largest were eaten in the ground ; such as 
were transportable were carried 1 way and 
hidden in hollow trees or other retreats 
for future use. Gourds and pumpkins, 
even the hardest, were gnawed through 
and eaten. Of green food, such as clover, 
oats, barley, not & leaf was left standing ; 
even weeds were cut down and the inner 
parts eaten out. 

In the house the struggle for existence 
of these long-tailed invaders was truly 
amazing. In many of the dwellings 
hundreds were killed inasingleday. The 
cats could contribute but little ald fighting 
such a plague, for not only were many of 
the rats so large that it would have been 
an unequal contest, but by their great 
number they drove the cats actually from 
the houses, not to return until the plague 
was passed. Nothing except what was 
comporei of iron, stone, or glass was 
spared from the destructiveness, Furni- 
ture, clothes, hats, books—everything 
bore the traces of their teeth. They gnawed 
the hoofs of the cows and horses in the 
stables, literally ate up fatted hogs, and 
often bit away the hair of persons during 
sleep, They penetrated all apartments, 


and gnawed their way through boards and 
walls of houses. 
about granaries did not suffice ; the mice 
would climb over each other in some 
corner or other, and thus reach the top. 
—| Science. 








Wuere Dip He Live ?—The local 
divisions of London are somewhat puz 
ziing. A householder in a letter to a Lon- 
don paper thus illustrates them. ‘‘ Where 
do I live?” he asks. ‘‘Can any one tell 
me? I cannot, for reasons as follows: 
The deeds of my house state at Upper 
Tooting. The postal authorities say at 
Batham. The taxing masters say Clap- 
ham. The rating people say Battersea. 
The local directory says Wimbledon and 
Putney. If I pay my taxes I must go to 
Clapham. If I pay tue gas I must go to 
Bermondsey. If I pay the water-rate I 
must do so at Kingston-on-Thames, To 
pay local rates I must goto Battersea. If 
I give a vote fora member of Parllament I 
must vote for Clapham division. If | 
look out in front of the house, Wands- 
worth Common {s two hundred yards in 
front of me, and Battersea two miles be 
yond that. If I look out at the back of 
the house, Upper Tooting Park is only 
fifty yards from me. If I walk to the 
end of my road I am then in the parish of 
Wandsworth. If I go to the other end 
of the roadI amin Streatham. If I cross 
over the road [ am in Battersea. If I get 
over my garden walli can sit on a post 
with a part of my body in three or four 
parishes at the same momen'.”’ 








It is related that when the first Maine 
railroad was started, about forty years 
ago, W. C. Pitman, of Bangor, was a con- 
ductor. One rainy morning he started 
from Waterville, and, on arriving at North 
Belgrade—a flag statlon—not seelng any 
flag, ran by the station. Just as the train 
had passed, the red flag was run out for 
some passengers to get on. Mr. Pitman 
stopped his train and asked Stephen 
Richardson, the station agent, whv he did 
not display the flag before. Mr. R'chard- 
son replied : ‘‘ Ba you « goln’ to run your 
train in rainy weather? I didn’t thiok 
you would.” 


LIVING WONDERS. 


The wife of a clergyman at Fulton, New 
York, writes: ‘* Within the past seven years 
my husband has had twoshocks of paralysis. 
His palse was fast as I could count—his 
breath twice to my once. His body seemed a 
burden to him.”’ 

A month later caine this report: ‘ Fis 
hands, which were bloodless and cold, are 
now natural, and the veins stand out, show- 
ing a renewed circulation.” 

Four months later was this farther report : 
‘My husband continues to improve. About 
the last of July hia left leg, which had a par- 
alytic limp, straightened out, so that he now 
steps evenly on both le The paralytic con- 
dition of the right hand and the left side of 
his face, which were affected by the last shock, 
has also disappear:d.”’ 

The wife of a clergyman in Sanderaville, 
Georgia, writes: ‘* Was paralyzed in body 
and brain. . . . I am now the happlest being 
you ever beheld. Compound Oxygen wrought 
wonders for me. I ama marvel and a won- 
der to the whole county.”’ 

A daughter of Colonel Hornbrook, of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, a wreck from pa- 


Ditches that were dug | 


Cet the Best 


Isa good motto to follow in buying a spring medl 
cine, as well as in everything else. By the universal 
satisfaction it has given, and by the many remark 
able cures it has accomplished, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has proven itself unequaled for bullding up and 


strengthening the system, and for all dlseases aris 
ing from or promoted by impure blood. De not 
experiment with any unheard of and untried 


article which you are told is “ just as good,” but be 


sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“T can recommend Food’s Sarsapari'lato all asa 
safe, sure medicine. It cured me of terrible head 
aches, and cured my little girl of awellings in her 
neck which had been lanced twice.” Mas. F, E. 
Lorp, Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“T took Hood’s Sersaparilla for general debliity, 
and was wonderfully benefited by it.” J. P 


JOHNSON, Martin’s Ferry, O. 


It is the Best 


“My wife thinks thera is nothing like Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and we are never without it in the 


house.” I. H. LATIMER, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“TI find "Hood's Sarsaparilla the best remedy for 
impure blood I ever used.” M. H Baxrer, ticket 
agent, P. & R Rd., Bound Brook, N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggiste. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


{00 Doses One Dollar 
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NATURE’S Thousands of Dollars 

are spent te secure the 

CURE FOR sanitary condition of ou: 
dwellings, but thousands 

neglect their own bodies by 

TI allowing a sluggish action 

= Bnd be —— M become 

onte Constipa 

Fenrot oe "the storage tr 
the body of a masa of de 
composiog material, zen 
erating foul gases, which 
penetrate every part of the 
system, and utterly unfi 
the sufferer to take part in 

the battle of life 

Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Meltzer Aperiecnt expels 
all waste matter from the 
system, acts gently on the 
skin and all the excretory 
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THE HAMMOND. 


U A AY FStIOn ABLY ee MOLT PERFEC1 
HING MACHINE IN THe WOKLD 

THE ‘ONT. Y TYPE-WRITER AWARDED A GOLI 

MEDAL AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXHIBITION. 














Constant use does not and cannot disturb ite 

alignment. 
‘he automatic hammer stroke gives abso- 

lately uniform impression 

fit is unsarpassed in apeed. and will write 
over 600 chacacters in one minute, 

lia type wheels, comprising different atyles 
of type, are interchangeable, 
ait manifolds well. Tea open carriage end* 

mit paper of any width 
a so eat, portable, strong, simple, and dur- 
abl 
For pamphlet and specimen of writing, addres 


THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CO., 
143 Centre Street, "ew York, 





ralysis, was compietely restored to health by 
the use of the Compound Oxygen Treatinent. 
Dr. J. W. Williamson, of Bosdtown, Vir- 
ginia,reports a cure of one of his patients, who 
‘had but little use of his right side; could 
neither walk, talk, nor write. Had not 
been able to ride tor five years. Ile now 
talks, walks, and rides well.’’ 
W.R. Fianders, Esq, writes from North 
Thetford, Vermont: ‘A spinal complaiut 
partially paralyzed my limbs, so that their 
extremities were dead to the touch. Com- 
pound Oxygen has restored my strength, not 
only of body, but of mind.’’ 
A clergyman of Allamakee, Iowa, writes: 
“Your Compound Oxygen has worked like a 
charm. After three weeks’ use I have in- 
crease of weight, clear mental horizon, free- 
dom from in:ipient paralytic attacks, and 

good rest. What more could I ask 

** Compound Oxygen—Its Mode of Action and 
Results,’’ ig the ticle of a brochure of nearly 
two hundred pages. It is publisned by Drs, 
STaRKEY & Pa ven, No. 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadeiphia, Pa., giving full information as 
tothe means by which these and similar re- 
sults are secured, and will be mailed free to 
any address on application. 





Coventne, with interludes of wheezing and 
sneezing, are heard in all public places. Every- 
body ought to know the remedy ; and that is 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar—an abso- 
lute and immediate cure of all pulmonary com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists at 25c., 50c., 
and $1. 
G!enn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25c. 

r Corn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,250 











Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sa, 
PPlse’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minuty, Sa, 
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No “ broaking in” process, with accompanying dis- 

counters. Conforms to the figure - ae wearer 
in the most trying positions. NUINE 
Ww it ALEBONE used by onr new Snen each 
piece having & woven cover, and the ends secured by 
a new fastening, rendering it impossible for the 
whalebone to punch through. If not te be had of 
your dealer will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1.75 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
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EDUCATION 
AMERICAN 


Bist TEACHERS, anc Forticn, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
&chool Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Matertal, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & ©O., 
Awerrica® ScHOOL IneTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York. 
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Ancor THECLOGIC AL SEMINARY. 
Full course of study. 


f teachers. 
soheaser Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maiae 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D, President. 
Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors 


Address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. if,.'t' 


education of young women. Buildings unsurpassed 
for comfort and health. Twenty-liv- acres—twel ve 
im grove; Jake for rowing and skating Classical 

general course of study ; also preparatory and 
optional. New gymnasium, muste and art rooms, 
astronomical observatory and chemical laboratory. 
— corps competent teachers. Year commences 

t. 7, 86. For circulars and admission apply to 
tien ANNIE F. JOHNSON, Principal ; for expenses, 
to J. D. KINGSBURY, Treas., Bradford, Mass. 


Address See 











VGLISH AND FRENCH ®CHOGL., 
FOR BOARDIAG AND DAY PUPILS, 
No. 1.700 Green Street, Philade!phia. 
Not afashionable school Its aim is to help girls to 
become acctrate thinkers and h« y 44 intesligent 
women. For circulars address the Principal, Miss 
BOYER 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


In the country near Philedetphia. Wnder care of 
Friends, but open to all. Number limited to Ninety 
Boarders. Three Courses. Library 15,00) vols Large 
Laboratories and Observa' Make eariy apvli- 
cation for next Fall. lor catalogues address 








ISAAU SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford Colleze. Pra 
MoM Cc. M. Wa seneons HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIBRLA, 


Syracuse, NX. Y, 

Namber strictiy limited, School yea- ‘«gins 

Wednesday, Septemper 15, 1886. Refers to nev. 

Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Carrol! Cutler, Hon 
James B. Angell, H Hon. Andrew FD. Ww hite. 


both sexes the hest educational 


Oberlin Sessa 


best 
religious influences ; bee ney +A 1,814 students 
last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. ‘1B. T. Marsa, 
Secretary. 





COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0. offers 


—— CorsERVATORY OF Mcsw.—Under the Col- 
mt. Full corps of first-class inatruct- 


ore in Theory, Voice Culture, “= Oberlin. 


-——s =, airtaged 
Prot, F r. E R11 = at 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 
A high e and syccessful school for’ both sexes 
Music an Enter at 


ties. erate rates 
arytime Rend for Catalagne W HH. RANNISTKR 





J nd Bind ; 8 teach- 
SCHOOL OF ~A pty es ee 139 srudenta ; 


EXPRESSION £ Gataloges free 8 8. Uurry, Freeman 


Mar- 
tha’s vineyard.” 





JOHNSON S, 


8 East 14th St. 
HATS AND BONNETS 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION FROM FORMER 
PRICES. 
70 DOZEN CHOICE MILAN HATS AND BONNETS, 
IN ALL THE NEW SHAPES AND COLORS, 
AT 98c.; WORTH $1 50. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FANCY STRAW IM 
PORTED BONNETS, 

AT 48c.; WORTH 81.25. 
1,00 DOZEN ROUGH AND READY, LOOP AND 
NEEDLE BRAID, HATS AND BONNETS, IN ALL 
THE NEW SHAPES, 

AT 48c.: WORTH 98c. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF 


FRENCH FLOWERS, 


OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES, FANCY FEATHERS, 
BEADED PICQUETS, WINGS, BIRDS, &c. 


RIBBONS. RIBBONS. 


GROS GRAIN, SATIN AND GROS GRABN, GRENA- 
DINE, AND OTHER FANCY RIBBONS IN PLAIN 
AND PICOT EDGES, AT POPULAR PRICES, 





ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND 


ROUND HATS 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM THE AUCTION SALES OF 
THE PAST WEEK, 


EATSAORBISARY BARGAINS 
LACE . 


BLACK SILK CHANTILLY FLOUNCES, FINEST 
QUALITY, 27 INCHES WIDE 
$1.5 A YARD: WORTH $4. 
PARASOL COVERS IN GUIPURE, SPANISH, AND 
ESCU RIAL LACES 

FROM #250 TO $8.75: 
WORTH DOUBLE THE MONEY 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


COLORED BEAD PASSEMENTERIES OF EVERY 

SHADF, WITH PENDANTS AND FRINGES TO 

MATCH, AT VERY LOW PRICES 

RLACK AND COLORED BEADED GALLOONS, 
je. A YARD AND UP. 

AND COLORED BEADED ORNAMENTS, 
8c. A YARD AND UP. 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN BLACK AND 

COLORED BRAIDED TRIMMING AT VERY LOW 

PRICES. 

DRESS BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, &c., &c. 





BLACK 


Parasols, Parasols, Parasols, 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN PARASOLS FOR 
STREET AND CARRIAGE WEAR AT LOW PRICES. 


KID GLOVES. 


hi! DOZ. 4 RUTTON SUEDE GLOVES, 
AT 49c. EACH. 

5-BUTTON SUEDE GLOVES, 
AT 69c. RACH. 

SILK LACE MITTS I5c. A PAIR AND UP. 


80 DOZ 


TRAVELING BAGS, PORTEMONNATES, DRESS 
ING CASES, POCKET-BOOKS, L4P TABLETS, 
&c., &c., AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


52 RUE DU FAUBOURG 8 EAST 14TH ST., 
POISSONNIERE, PARIS. | NEW YORK. 


- “House 
F urnishing. 


CROCKERY, 
CHINA, GLAS®, 
OOOKING UTENSILS, 
BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Conger 


Nos. 601 and 605 Sixth Avenue, 
Nos. 1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


Pri duced 14. 8 tyles. Send 
GLOBES for‘ise. “H. bs. Nims & Co. Troy, N.Y. 











R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T,, 
NEW YORK. 





@RAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
KSTABLISHMENT. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 
Ww onde seful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


| NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1888. 





TO PREVENT (MITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SEVOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUPFACT- 
URE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT 
COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN-POOL, ETC, ETC 


ORDFRS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION, 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 
READY. AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


RH. MACY & 60. 


NOW 


Depraal & Taylor 


OFFER 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


CHAMBER, 
PARLOR, 
LIBRARY, 


Dining Room 
SUITES, 


In all Woods and atall 
Prices. 


Degraaf& Taylor, 


47 & 49 W. 14th St. and 48 W. 15th St., 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 


NEW YORK. 





WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Seta, 100 pieces. 812 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p’cs 22 00 
Gold-band China —s 44 ons, white 7 W 
Richly Decorated Chin: leces..... 12 0 
Decorated Chamber Sete 1u thy white... 800 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs... %) 00 
Decorated erlor & Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 5 00 
ALSO ALL HvUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Tlustrated Catalogue and Price-List led free on 
application. Estimates and inf er Sainet 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 











IT PAYS ee Pa ore Sn ae 


VoL 88, No. 20. 





enol) 
onsale: (x 
SUITS AND WRAPS. 


We will offer the balance of our 
stock in PARIS MODEL AND 
CITY MADE GARMENTS for 
Promenade, Sea Side, and Evening 
Wear. Also Lang Coats, Ulsters, 
7! Traveling Wraps and Jackets at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


PARASOLS. 


Choice salir in PARASOLS 
for Promenade, Carriage, and 
Coaching in very stylish Mount- 
ings. Also, a fine stock of Sun 
and Rain ras. 


Bricioay L 49th at. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES THE LOWEST EVER KNOWN 


A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK 
STYLES) JUST PURCHASED, VIZ: 

20 PIECES FIRST QUALITY VELVETS. 
8”) PLECES BEST 5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 

20) PIECES CHOICE ALL-WOOL INGRAINS. 

TO BE CLOSED OUT QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF 
THE COST OF PRODUCTION, 


EXTRAORDINARY ATTRACTIONS 


THIS WEEK. 
INDUCEMENT3 OFFERED 
DEPARTMENTS. 


MATTINGS, 


5,00 ROLLS JUST LANDED. RARE NOVELTIES 
DAMASK AND MOSAIC EFFECTS, WHITE AND 
RED CHECK, $5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS; FINE 
FANCY PATTERNS 83 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF SILK BROCATELLES, 
SILK TAPESTRIES, PETIT POINTS, SILK AND MO 
HAIR PLUSHES, &c., HAVE BEEN REDUCED TO 
SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL TO PLEASE THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


5,000 PAIRS COTTAGE DRAPERIES 
AT $1.50 PER PAIR, 
8,000 PAIRS MADRAS CURTAINS 
AT @3.0 PER PAIR. 
10,000 YARDS PRINTED DRAPERIES 
FROM 12i¢c. PER YARD. 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY}. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 12TH 8ST. 


Spring Dress Goods, 


JAMES M’OREERY & CO. 


OFFER AMONG THEIR LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
SPRING DRESS GOODS THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL 
LINES : 

FRENCH SERGE, IN ALL COLORS 50 cts. PER 
YARD; PLAIN DARK-COLORED CHEVIOTS, AT 65 
cts. PER YARD, AND A LINE OF PLAID COMBINA- 
TIONS, AT 75 cts. PER YARD, THE ABOVE GOODS 
ARE ALL WOOL, DOUBLE WIDTH, AND ARE 
EXTRA QUALITY AND VALUE FOR THE PRICES 
NAMED. 

ORDERS BY MAIL 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


Broadway, cor. | ith Street, 





(NEW 


SPECIAL IN ALL 





RECEIVE PROMPT AND 





Crhers puctet endyjeett enonsenetinees o. 
charge. tC. O. . or on receipt of P.O. M. Order. 


New York. 
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